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ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

— A  Lifetime  of  Service 


Few  men  in  our  century  have  so  firmly 
grasped  and  so  tenaciously  held  on  to 
the  opportunity  for  a  dedicated  life  as 
did  the  late  Robert  B.  Irwin,  whose 
untimely  death  last  month  leaves  the 
world  of  the  blind  the  richer  for  his 
influence  and  the  poorer  for  his  pass¬ 
ing.  Of  all  the  great  leaders  of  the 
blind,  none  has  more  brightly  illu¬ 
mined  their  pathway,  none  has  more 
richly  endowed  their  spirit,  none  has 
more  ardently  championed  their  right 
to  a  fuller  and  better  life  and  an  equal 
share  in  life’s  opportunities.  His  own 
life  was  literally  strewn  with  the  mile¬ 
stones  which  mark  his  achievements  in 
advancing  the  upward  progress  of  his 
fellow  blind.  There  is  no  remote  corner 
of  our  vast  country  whose  men,  women 
and  children  without  sight  are  not  the 
.  better  for  his  ceaseless  fight  for  a  new 
and  brighter  dawn. 

Born  in  Iowa  in  1883,  the  eldest  of 
twelve  children  of  sturdy  middle-class 
parents,  nature  equipped  the  boy  with 
a  keen  and  resourceful  mind,  a  con¬ 
genial  good  humor  and  a  fertile  im¬ 
agination,  characteristics  which  played 
their  part  from  the  very  earliest  days 
when,  at  the  age  of  six,  he  became 
totally  blind. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
Washington  State  School  for  Defective 
Youth,  as  he  so  often  liked  to  recall  that 
the  School  for  the  Blind  was  then 
called,  Robert  Irwin  enrolled  at  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Washington,  after  which  he  entered 
Harvard  to  earn  his  M.  A.  degree.  It 


was  while  at  Harvard  that  he  began  to 
interest  himself  in  serving  his  fellow 
blind,  and  it  was  from  this  interest  that 
he  developed  that  national  point  of 
view  which  was  to  serve  as  the  lode- 
stone  for  the  countless  men  and  women 
who  were  to  become  his  friends  and 
associates  in  a  common  effort  to  win 
for  their  blind  the  heritage  which  is 
rightly  theirs. 

Dr.  Irwin  began  his  active  career  in 
work  for  the  blind  as  organizer  and 
Supervisor  of  the  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  from  which 
emerged  the  pattern  for  many  more 
such  classes,  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in 
many  other  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  different  educational 
techniques  for,  first  those  who,  like 
himself,  were  totally  blind,  and  then 
also  for  those  who  had  partial  vision 
and  could  make  some  use  of  their  sight. 
Thus  in  1913  he  organized  the  first 
sight-saving  class  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  in  1920  he  established  the  Clear 
Type  Publishing  Co.  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  and  distributing  books  in 
24-point  print  for  use  in  the  sight¬ 
saving  classes. 

In  1923,  Irwin  was  invited  to  become 
director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and 
education  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  which,  though  incorpo¬ 
rated  two  years  earlier,  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  established  as  an  active  service 
agency.  It  was  then  that  the  Founda- 
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tion  began  its  phenomenal  growth,  in 
recognition  of  his  part  in  which  he  was 
appointed  its  Executive  Director  in 
1929,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  in 
1949,  leaving  to  his  successor  a  strong 
and  stable  agency  with  a  staff  of  125 
people. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  Irwin’s  achievements  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  constitute  a  record  un¬ 
rivalled  by  any  other  man  of  his  time, 
and  by  few  of  his  predecessors.  At  the 
Foundation,  he  continued  his  passion¬ 
ate  interest  in  raised  print,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  conference  in  London, 
England,  where  in  1932  the  American 
Uniform  Type  Committee  under  his 
chairmanship  reached  agreement  with 
the  British  authorities  and  brought 
into  being  a  standard  braille  system  for 
use  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  Here,  too,  he  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  furthering  those  measures 
which  were  to  result  in  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  books  for  the  blind,  from 
which  developed  the  nation-wide  ser¬ 
vice  now  operating  through  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Here,  also,  he  conceived  and 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  into  being 
the  “Talking  Book’’  from  which  later 
developed  the  Federal  service  which 
has  provided  talking  book  machines  to 
nearly  50,000  blind  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  books 
themselves,  many  of  them  recorded  in 
the  studios  of  and  manufactured  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Foundation,  he  took  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  fostering  much  of  the  Federal 
legislation  which  is  the  backbone  of 
many  of  the  benefits  the  blind  now  en¬ 
joy  and  accept  as  their  unquestioned 
right.  Notable  among  such  benefits  is 
the  program  of  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind, 
which  under  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  so  that  they 


in  turn  may  provide  more  generously 
for  the  needs  of  their  sightless  citizens. 
Never  satisfied,  Irwin  strove  constantly 
for  an  improved  Act  with  more  gen¬ 
erous  treatment  of  the  blind.  His  un¬ 
ceasing  fight  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  provision  which  on  July  1  next  will 
require  the  States  to  permit  the  blind 
to  earn  up  to  $50  monthly  without  suf¬ 
fering  a  reduction  in  their  monthly 
grants.  Notable  too  is  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  providing  for  the  Federal 
purchase  of  articles  made  in  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Irwin  played  a 
leading  role  in  securing  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  to  implement  which  he  then 
helped  establish  and  became  Executive 
Vice-President  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  an  affiliate  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  which  acts  as  the  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  and  other  purchasing 
agents  and  the  various  workshops 
which  supply  the  Federal  government 
with  their  products.  Still  another  meas¬ 
ure  which  affects  the  pocket-books  of 
almost  all  blind  persons  is  the  law 
which  permits  the  railroads  and  bus 
lines  of  the  country  to  carry  a  blind 
person  and  guide  for  a  single  fare.  This 
too  was  secured  largely  through  his 
efforts.  Notable  also  is  the  $600  exemp¬ 
tion  which  the  blind  are  permitted  in 
computing  their  Federal  Income  Tax 
payments,  a  measure  for  which  Irwin 
fought  and  was  able  to  secure  in  1944. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  employment  of  the  blind,  he 
was  in  the  forefront  in  working  for  the 
passage  of  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act 
and  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
through  the  provisions  of  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  blind  have  received  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  and  subsequent 
employment,  hundreds  of  them  as 
operators  of  vending  stands  in  Federal 
and  other  buildings.  During  World 
War  II,  he  single-handedly  wrote  the 
provisions  which  as  Public  Law  309 
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constitute  a  bill  of  rights  for  blinded 
veterans  including  those  now  returning 
from  Korea. 

No  blind  person,  no  group  of  the 
blind,  was  too  unimportant  to  com¬ 
mand  his  interest  and  attention.  Thus 
it  was  that  Irwin  turned  to  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  connected  with  the  blind. 
Again  he  showed  his  genius  for  organi¬ 
zation,  beginning  with  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  in 
New  York  in  1931.  In  1946  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Director  of  the 
newly  organized  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  successor  to  the 
American  Braille  Press,  and  here  he 
remained  until  his  retirement  in  1950. 
In  this  capacity  he  directed  an  expand¬ 
ing  program  of  services  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  direct  financial  and  material 
aid  to  the  blind  and  organizations 
serving  the  blind  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  a  work  carried  on  from  both  the 
New  York  and  Paris  offices  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  1949,  he  had  an  important 
role  in  organizing,  and  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of,  the  International  Conference 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  Oxford,  England. 

Dr.  Irwin’s  life  was  filled  with  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  1930  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  on  visually  handi¬ 
capped  for  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
From  1923  to  1927  he  was  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  during  World  War 
II  served  as  Chairman  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  War-Blinded.  Long  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey,  he  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Hardly  a  movement 
for  the  blind  failed  to  command  his 
immediate  interest  and  attention,  and 
thus  he  was  a  member  of  countless  com¬ 


mittees  and  Boards  of  agencies  for  the 
blind,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
recognition  of  his  many  achievements, 
in  1943  Western  Reserve  University  of 
Cleveland  conferred  on  him  an  LL.D 
degree.  In  1945  he  was  named  Alumnus 
Summa  Laude  Dignatus  by  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Washington. 
In  1947  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

Dr.  Irwin  was  a  prodigious  writer, 
and  when  in  1950  he  retired  from  the 
organizations  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  connected,  he  acquired  a 
charming  rambling  country  home  set 
amid  spacious  grounds  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  out  on  Puget  Sound,  scene  of  his 
boyhood.  There  he  launched  into  yet 
another  new  undertaking,  the  writing 
of  a  History  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
which  was  to  cover  the  past  fifty  years. 

How  truly  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  in  harness!  His  last  letter  to  the 
Foundation  is  dated  December  11,  the 
day  before  his  death.  In  it  is  revealed 
the  vigorous  mind,  the  almost  youthful 
impatience  and  enthusiasm  which  were 
so  characteristic  of  his  passionate  quest 
for  information  and  knowledge.  To  the 
end,  he  was  no  less  a  student  than  a 
teacher. 

In  a  world  which  cries  out  for  leaders, 
Robert  B.  Irwin’s  life  was  filled  with 
ceaseless  and  untiring  energy,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  that  vital  spark  which  captures 
the  spirit  and  compels  the  devotion  of 
all  who  are  privileged  to  share  such  a 
life.  In  the  immeasurable  span  of  time, 
he  will  seem  to  have  been  with  us  for 
such  a  little  while.  But  with  his  good 
works,  he  will  live  on  in  the  pages  of 
our  memories.  He  was  truly  a  Good 
Soldier  who  fought  the  good  fight  in 
the  unending  struggle  for  human  up¬ 
lift! 

— Alfred  Allen 
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Editorially  Speaking 


We  have  had  cause  to  think  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  past  few  weeks  on 
what  we  are  about,  anyway,  as  new 
editor  of  this  journal.  We  have  no  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  direction  of  any  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes;  minor  changes  will 
probably  come  from  time  to  time  as  we 
learn,  and  as  is  usual  in  the  normal 
course  of  progress. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  present  a 
few  of  our  thoughts  here  and  now,  as 
follows: 

One  should  have  convictions  that 
determine  the  role  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  The  first  is  that  this  is 
a  journal  by  and  for  all  workers  for 
the  blind — workers  in  all  categories.  As 
such  a  journal,  its  purpose  is  achieved 
to  the  degree  that  it  effectively  concerns 
itself  with  the  whole  range  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  total  field.  It  is  able  to 
do  that  only  with  active  participation 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  apparent  from  the  volume 
and  quality  of  contributions  that  we 
have  inherited  a  vigorous  constitutency 
from  those  who  have  piloted  the  Out¬ 
look  before  us.  That  is  gratifying.  It 
makes  for  a  magazine  of  vital  content. 

The  second  conviction  that  con¬ 
strains  us  has  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
of  all  work  for  the  blind,  which  is  to 
help  people  regain  the  personal  ad¬ 
vantages  lost  from  blindness.  The  Out¬ 
look  is  and  has  always  been  motivated 
by  that  purpose,  and  it  goes  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  those  engaged  in  any 
phase  of  the  work  should  be,  and  in 
the  main  are,  dedicated  to  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  variety  of  means  and  the 
search  for  new  and  better  means  of 


achieving  the  ultimate  purpose,  and 
comparison  of  methods  concerning  the 
validity  of  which  there  may  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  constitute  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

This  leads  to  a  third  conviction  and 
concordant  resolve:  The  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  shall  be  a  vehicle  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  and 
knowledge,  for  the  free  expression 
of  findings  and  experiences,  of  valid 
theories  identified  as  such,  and  of 
opinions,  all  within  the  limitations  of 
courtesy  and  good  taste,  high  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  and  respect  for  other 
opinions.  Out  of  differences  of  opinion 
comes  stimulation  that  leads  to  reso¬ 
lution.  So  this  is  an  invitation  to  all 
those  who  have  contributions  to  make 
for  publication  to  send  them  in — not 
with  our  prior  commitment  to  publish, 
since  that  decision  must  of  necessity  be 
made  in  the  light  of  many  compelling 
considerations. 

A  creed  must  be  inviolate  until  over¬ 
ruling  evidence  commands  modifi¬ 
cation.  Just  so  we  propose  to  adhere  to 
this  formula  by  which  we  will  be  kept 
on  keel.  It  is  not  new  as  a  guiding 
policy  of  the  New  Outlook;  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  at  all  times,  in  accordance 
with  experience  and  the  sage  advice 
of  others.  It  is  set  forth  here  in  so 
many  words  in  order  that  editor, 
readers  and  contributors  may  have  a 
common  basis  for  cooperation,  and  to 
reassure  any  who  might  have  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  a  new  regime  plunging  the 
old  order  pell-mell  into  oblivion. 

With  surprising  aplomb,  it  will  seem 
to  readers  who  have  just  been  told  the 
old  order  will  not  be  changed,  we  call 
attention  to  the  new  format  beginning 
with  this  issue  (inkprint  edition).  Know¬ 
ing  how  glib  it  will  sound  for  us  to  say 
that  plans  for  these  changes  were  al- 
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ready  afoot  when  we  took  over,  we  pro¬ 
test  that  it  is  indeed  true.  We  believe 
apology  will  be  unnecessary,  in  any 
case,  for  the  changes  will  be  seen  to  be 
for  the  better.  First,  the  new  color  of 
the  cover  is  guaranteed  by  color  experts 
to  be  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
past  few  issues.  Second,  the  slight  re¬ 


duction  in  page  dimensions  is  in 
accordance  with  accepted  printing 
standards,  and,  most  amazing  of  all, 
the  skill  of  the  printing  craftsman  has 
provided  for  a  minimal  loss  of  wordage 
on  the  smaller  page,  through  clever 
choice  and  setting  of  type  that  will  not 
be  noticably  harder  to  read. — H.  M.  L. 


An  Unforgettable  Tour 

HELEN  KELLER 


Editor's  Note:  This  report  of  her  South 
African  tour  as  written  by  Helen  Keller  is 
added  evidence  to  support  the  conviction 
which  grew  long  ago  that  this  famous 
leader  is  truly  an  amazing  woman.  At  an 
age  when  most  of  us  turn  our  thoughts  to 
retirement  and  inactivity,  she  continues  her 
worldwide  promotional  efforts  without 
letup  and  still  finds  energy  to  perform  the 
task  of  writing  about  it.  The  tour  which 
she  describes  herein  took  place  over  a 
three  months’  period  beginning  last  spring. 
The  trip  was  made  possible  through  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind,  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  National  Council  for  the  Deaf,  and 
the  South  African  National  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

The  tour  of  South  Africa  which 
Polly  Thomson  and  I  undertook  last 
winter  in  behalf  of  its  blind  and  its 
deaf  is  unique  among  my  travel  experi¬ 
ences.  But  since  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  the  world  over  is  my 
chief  concern,  I  will  describe  what  I 
tried  to  do  in  South  Africa  and  men¬ 
tion  my  personal  reactions  only  in  pass- 
ing. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  the 
South  African  National  Council  for  the 


Blind  through  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Blaxall  and  the  National  Council  for 
the  Deaf  to  campaign  in  the  cause  of 
these  two  handicapped  groups.  Africa 
was  associated  in  my  mind  with  tre¬ 
mendous  adventures  and  the  heroism 
of  medical  missionaries  who  had  la¬ 
bored  and  died  among  the  natives,  and 
I  was  the  more  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Blaxall’s  invitation  because  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  earliest  years  when  little 
Afro-Americans  were  my  playmates.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  follow  with  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  the  development  of  the 
colored  people  in  America. 

Besides,  I  had  an  ally  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
whose  Executive  Director,  Mr.  M.  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnett,  displays  a  noble  spirit  to¬ 
wards  every  movement  that  he  believes 
will  enrich  service  to  the  handicapped. 
His  generous  faith  in  me  was  gratifying 
and  he  did  all  he  could  to  strengthen 
my  hands  with  the  council  and  prestige 
of  the  Foundation.  Another  spur  to  my 
courage  was  reading  Gandhi’s  auto¬ 
biography  and  “Gandhi  at  Work”, 
edited  by  Charles  Freer  Andrews,  both 
in  braille.  Gandhi  knew  well  the  racial 
problems  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
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sturdy  philosophy  and  fraternal  love 
that  infuses  these  extraordinarily  in¬ 
spiring  books  braced  me  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulties  I  was  to  encounter. 

In  London  we  spent  some  happy 
days  seeing  friends,  among  them  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  Mr.  John  Colligan, 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Eagar  as  head 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Lord  Ismay,  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser 
and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  newly  created  British 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  himself 
without  sight. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  only  just  returned 
from  Africa  where  he  had  been  investi¬ 
gating  prevalence  of  blindness  and 
methods  of  prevention,  and  he  wrote 
me  a  hopeful,  informative  letter.  From 
him  I  learned  that  Mr.  Blaxall,  who 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  in  1931,  had  carried  on  a 
valiant  struggle  against  the  prejudice 
of  his  co-workers  in  South  Africa.  De¬ 
spite  his  sympathy  for  the  natives,  he 
had  not  always  obtained  the  support 
he  deserved.  However,  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  some  sort  of  order 
out  of  a  patchwork  of  different  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and 
that  is  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign.  Here  I  wish 
to  say  that  from  our  first  day  in  Cape 
Town  to  the  end  of  the  tour,  Mr.  Blax¬ 
all  was  indefatigable  in  arranging  for 
our  comfort  and  attending  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  every  public  appearance  Polly 
and  I  made.  His  staunch  championship 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  white  or  non- 
European,  was  refreshing.  His  good 
cheer  and  stoical  calm,  his  sincerity 
combined  with  his  cordial  relations  to 
everyone,  were  unfailing.  Simple,  al¬ 
most  ascetic  in  his  way  of  life,  free  from 
bitterness  after  years  of  frustration  in 
his  service  to  the  handicapped,  a  man 
of  solidity,  integrity  and  good  sense,  he 


reinforced  my  own  confidence  that 
God’s  gift  to  achievement  to  man  is 
immeasurable. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter,  he 
asked  me  to  become  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  British  Empire  So¬ 
ciety,  and  he  said  my  acceptance  would 
give  force  to  the  South  African  tour. 
His  generous  words  and  his  stirring 
account  of  what  the  Society  was  already 
doing  stimulated  my  purpose. 

“After  all,  most  Africans  are  illiterate, 
and  many  vernaculars  are  unwritten. 
Nearly  all  the  village  crafts  of  Africa 
are  suitable  to  the  blind — weaving, 
basketry,  leather-work,  mat-making, 
pottery — and  the  obvious  thing  is  to 
train  them  in  those  occupations,  even 
if  that  means  not  teaching  braille.  The 
need  is  for  craft-teachers,  not  for  lit¬ 
erary  school-teachers.  The  need  is  for 
home  workers’  schemes  and  co-opera¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  We  are  establishing  in  each 
territory,  an  organization  for  the  blind, 
backed  by  government  but  not  ruled 
by  officials,  representing  all  the  races. 
That  is  easy  in  our  colonies,  where 
racial  prejudice  is  far  less  significant 
than  racial  good-will,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  in  the  Union.” 

My  task  in  South  Africa  was  not,  I 
knew,  a  personal  work  like  writing  a 
book  or  moulding  a  statue,  but  would 
have  to  be  brought  about  by  innum¬ 
erable  forces  and  events.  How  could  I 
tell  whether  these  would  be  forth¬ 
coming?  All  my  life  I  had  acted  upon 
the  conviction  that  humanity  must  be 
one.  Each  group  is  in  a  position  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  others  by  various  means;  there¬ 
fore  interdependence  is  their  only 
livable  relation.  Supported  by  these 
thoughts  I  had  had  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  my  work  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  but  how  could  I  count  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  gratifying  results  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa,  divided  against  it¬ 
self? 
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My  troubled  state  of  mind  relaxed, 
however,  as  the  ship  bore  us  to  the 
warm  winds  and  serenely  rolling  waters 
of  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Every  day  we 
walked  on  the  upper  deck,  early,  so  as 
to  be  by  ourselves,  and  Polly  described 
how  silently,  tremulously,  dawn  stole 
through  the  heavens,  or  how  thick 
clouds  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
sun  as  it  labored  up  the  sky.  Now  and 
again  I  reflected  on  the  comforting 
shelter  afforded  by  the  “Pretoria 
Castle,”  and  my  imagination  was  smit¬ 
ten  by  the  horror  of  blindness  when  it 
falls  upon  a  man,  so  like  being  a  cast¬ 
away  in  an  open  sea.  How  can  that  ter¬ 
rible  sense  of  apartness  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  heartless  immensity  be  ex¬ 
pressed?  That  was  one  of  the  countless 
times  I  yearned  towards  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  multitudes  of  South  Africa 
still  unbefriended,  untaught. 

The  first  landmark  that  arrested  our 
attention  on  approaching  Cape  Town 
was  Table  Mountain,  arising  impres¬ 
sively  from  the  harbor,  surrounded  by 
manifold  historic  associations  which 
invested  it  with  romance  and  poignant 
interest.  Then  Cape  Town  came  into 
sight,  and  my  nostrils  caught  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tang  of  its  salt  atmosphere  and 
its  famous  snoek.  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
Booth,  Mr.  Blaxall  and  members  of  the 
committees  on  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
met  us  aboard  ship,  and  it  is  most 
pleasant  to  me  to  recall  their  overflow¬ 
ing  friendliness.  A  big  crowd  was  as¬ 
sembled  to  greet  us,  but  they  did  not 
insist  on  shaking  hands  with  us.  Polly 
and  I  were  taken  to  the  Mt.  Nelson 
Hotel  where  we  were  hospitably  ush¬ 
ered  into  the  Jan  Christian  Smuts  Suite 
which  the  General  used  whenever  he 
visited  Cape  Town. 

That  very  day,  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  called  on  us  at  the  hotel  with 
workers  for  the  blind,  including  Miss 
Lail  Gillies,  a  niece  of  Sir  Harold  Gil¬ 


lies,  the  eminent  plastic  surgeon,  at 
whose  emergency  hospital  I  had  visited 
some  patients  in  Basingstoke,  England, 
during  1946.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
taken  up  with  the  press.  My  interview¬ 
ers  were  very  amiable  and  attentive, 
and  I  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  win  them 
as  champions  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
of  South  Africa.  I  was  especially  proud 
of  a  charming,  genuinely  understand¬ 
ing  article  about  me  by  the  widely 
known  writer,  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin. 
ft  was  because  of  the  publicity  Cape 
Town  so  lavishly  showered  upon  us 
that  every  single  meeting  we  held  was 
crowded  and  productive  of  results. 

On  Friday  the  16th  of  March,  we  at¬ 
tended  a  civic  luncheon  at  City  Hall 
where  the  Mayor  and  many  other 
government  representatives  were  gath¬ 
ered.  T  expressed  my  delight  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  Cape  Town  included  both  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  its  projects  of 
education  and  training  for  service. 

That  afternoon  we  had  tea  at  the 
Dominican  School  for  the  white  deaf, 
f  loved  the  children’s  joyous  ways,  their 
grace  and  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  rhythm  with  which  they  danced 
for  me  and  went  through  their  other 
exercises.  There  was  no  touch  of  insti¬ 
tutionalism  about  the  place — it  was  an 
ideal  combination  of  home,  school, 
garden  and  playground.  The  Sisters, 
whose  progressive  methods  f  appre¬ 
ciated,  told  me  that  at  one  time,  col¬ 
ored  pupils  had  been  admitted,  but  the 
public  demanded  segregation.  Later,  as 
we  journeyed  through  South  Africa,  I 
observed  that  segregation  was  practiced 
everywhere  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
one  noble  exception  f  came  across  was 
the  admission  of  white  and  non-white 
to  the  University  of  Witwatersrand. 

Every  fibre  within  me  revolts  against 
circumstances  that  threaten  the  minds 
of  handicapped  human  beings  and 
narrow  their  chances  of  well-being. 
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Again  and  again,  I  have  witnessed  the 
failure  of  society  to  redeem  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  simply  because  of  racial 
prejudice — an  offense  against  human- 
itarianism  which  life  never  forgives. 
Uncompromisingly,  I  am  at  war  with 
any  system,  social  or  political  or  edu¬ 
cational,  that  shackles  or  defiles  or  dis¬ 
torts  the  handicapped.  All  the  way  I 
stand  for  everything  that  strengthens 
and  ennobles  the  sensorially  crippled. 
The  touchstone  of  any  regime  is  the 
men  and  women  it  shapes.  If  that  pro¬ 
cedure  stultifies  them,  it  is  bad.  If  it 
injures  their  character,  it  is  rotten;  if 
it  harms  their  souls,  it  is  criminal. 

A  friend  at  Cape  Town  whom  I 
honor  for  her  long  service  to  people 
without  hearing,  admitted  frankly  that 
the  task  of  making  a  census  of  the 
native  deaf  in  South  Africa  would  be 
a  gigantic  one,  and  that  the  public  had 
been  rather  apathetic  towards  them, 
but  now  it  has  wakened  up,  and  I  am 
sure  that  with  enthusiastic  workers  like 
her  in  the  lead,  the  goal  will  be  reached. 

Also  we  went  to  the  Dominican 
School  for  the  colored  deaf  at  Witte- 
bome.  The  children  were  adorable  in 
their  welcome,  and  I  sensed  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  real  education.  Their  teachers 
— Sisters — seemed  determined  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  so  that  the  pupils 
might  have  the  material  basis  for  a 
fuller  life. 

After  the  long  drive  to  Wittebome, 
we  filled  an  engagement  with  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  an 
honor  to  me  to  address  a  public-spirited 
body  of  men  associated  with  the  con¬ 
structive  service  that  the  Rotarians 
have  rendered  to  the  unfortunate  all 
over  the  world.  It  stimulated  me  to 
think  that  with  such  champions,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  of  the  Cape  would 
advance  triumphantly  to  the  high 
places  of  achievement. 

Later  that  week  we  visited  Govern¬ 


ment  House  in  Cape  Town  where  we 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  social  hour  with  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor-General  and 
Mrs.  Jansen  who,  with  their  other 
guests,  showed  a  most  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  our  tour  and  in  the  cause  for 
which  we  had  come. 

Thus,  Polly  and  I  rushed  from  one 
function  to  another,  laboring  furiously 
to  kindle  public  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  sightless  and  those  without  hearing. 


Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson,  with  the 
principal,  Mr.  Marlowe,  and  a  native  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind 
(non-white),  Bellville,  Cape  Town. 

The  morning  of  March  21st  we  went 
to  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Non¬ 
white  Blind.  The  buildings  were  simple 
and  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  school 
authorities  said  it  had  been  actually 
created  out  of  a  dust-heap.  Now  the 
school  is  much  too  small — there  is  a 
long  list  of  children  waiting  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
They  come  mostly  from  squalid  homes 
where  they  are  neglected,  and  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  their  teachers  is  unforgettable. 
Despite  scanty  funds  and  pathetically 
inadequate  equipment,  they  exert  con¬ 
stant  ingenuity  to  supply  the  pupils 
with  competent  instruction  and  fit 
them  for  self-support.  However,  the 
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question  of  profitable  occupation  is  al¬ 
ways  a  cause  of  anxiety.  The  students, 
as  they  grow  up,  cannot  be  sure  of  facil¬ 
ities  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  industry  in 
the  backward  communities  where  they 
live,  and  as  yet,  there  are  very  few  work¬ 
shops,  and  not  up-to-date  at  that,  where 
the  non-European  blind  can  earn  a 
living.  Obviously,  only  a  tiny  part  of 
South  Africa’s  adults  who  cannot  see 
are  reached.  Those  with  eye  diseases  are 
estimated  to  number  from  five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  with  the  casualties  by  far  the 
heaviest  among  the  natives,  who  suffer 
from  trachoma,  conjunctivitis  and  ail¬ 
ments  resulting  from  smallpox,  measles 
and  lack  of  skilled  medical  treatment. 
Primary  poverty  and  ignorance  are  the 
fundamental  causes  not  only  of  blind¬ 
ness,  but  also  most  of  the  diseases  in 
Africa. 

There  was  an  oral  class  for  white 
children  with  defective  hearing  which 
especially  interested  me  at  Mowbray. 
This  group  was  a  lively,  attractive  one 
— twenty-two  boys  and  girls — whose 
speech,  Polly  declared,  was  a  triumph 
of  naturalness,  and  who  read  the  lips 
wonderfully.  Twelve  teachers  were 
present  who  were  engaged  at  other  pri¬ 
mary  schools  to  help  hard  of  hearing 
pupils  with  lip-reading  and  speech  cor¬ 
rection. 

During  the  next  few  days  Worcester 
— a  town  of  lovely  gardens,  English 
homes  and  mountain  prospects — where 
the  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  and 
schools  for  the  deaf  had  been  founded, 
was  the  center  of  our  activities.  On  the 
afternoon  of  March  27th,  at  a  public 
meeting,  I  was  glad  to  tell  the  audience 
that  the  week  before  I  had  been  present 
at  an  exhibition  in  Cape  Town  of  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  made  by  both  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  and  that  the  ability  of 
those  two  groups  to  work  in  factories, 
side  by  side  with  those  who  see  and 
hear,  had  been  demonstrated.  I  referred 


to  the  few  schools  in  South  Africa 
where  the  blind  and  the  deaf  receive 
some  instruction  in  workshops  for  their 
self-support,  but  I  said  the  thought  lay 
heavy  on  my  heart  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  natives,  some  sightless  and 
some  without  hearing,  are  still  un¬ 
taught,  unhelped.  The  swift,  generous 
response  of  the  Worcester  people  is 
among  the  dearest  memories  of  my 
South  African  tour. 

The  evening  after  our  return  to  Cape 
Town  I  spoke  to  another  crowded 
audience  with  the  same  sort  of  message, 
and  the  people  received  my  appeal 
with  many  liberal  contributions  to  the 
cause  for  which  I,  a  stranger,  was  in 
their  land.  Mayor  and  Mayoress  Booth 
were  ever  ready  to  grace  all  the  occa¬ 
sions  with  their  presence,  including 
Children’s  Day,  a  garden  party  and  a 
farewell  gathering  at  the  home  of  the 
Administrator,  Mr.  Carinus,  where  I 
urged  the  people  not  to  let  the  interest 
aroused  at  the  meetings  die,  but  to  keep 
the  echoes  of  goodwill  flying  until  the 
lyre,  damaged  by  silence  or  darkness,  is 
repaired. 

However,  there  was  a  thought  follow¬ 
ing  me  like  a  reproach  wherever  I 
spoke — race  intolerance.  After  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  Cape  Town,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  belonging  to  a  teachers’ 
association  which  fosters  equal  respect 
for  all  persons,  whatever  their  nation¬ 
ality  or  color  may  be.  He  wrote  that  he 
would  have  attended  the  meetings 
where  I  spoke,  but  he  changed  his  mind 
when  he  found  that  they  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  whites  first  and  the  non¬ 
whites  second.  He  believed  that  this 
had  been  done  without  consulting  me. 
His  confidence  in  me  was  truly  touch¬ 
ing,  and  I  replied  by  thanking  him  for 
his  friendly  faith.  I  wrote  how  all  my 
instincts  cried  out  against  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  how  fervently  I  prayed  for  a 
time  when  the  various  races  of  Africa 
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would  take  an  equal  share  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
handicapped.  South  Africa  had  shown 
me  another  of  its  unpredictable  aspects 
— strong  souls  undismayed  by  the  folly 
and  meanness  that  darken  so  much  of 
human  nature  and  moulding  a  great 
fraternity  of  all  races  governed  by  jus¬ 
tice  and  reason. 

After  our  sail  to  Port  Elizabeth  on 
the  “Athlone  Castle”  until  May  25th 
when  we  left  the  country,  we  had  much 
the  same  round  of  engagements — teas, 
(it  is  a  custom  in  South  Africa  to  serve 
tea  at  gatherings,  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening)  interviews,  mayoral  recep¬ 
tions,  meetings  and  visits  to  the  blind 
or  deaf.  Port  Elizabeth,  which  is  noted 
for  its  woolen  industry,  was  ready  for 
us  with  a  generous  welcome  and  an 
ably  managed  program.  The  mayor, 
Mr.  Erasmus,  supported  us  with  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  authority  wherever  I  lec¬ 
tured.  He  impressed  me  as  a  sincere 
speaker,  a  friend  of  excellent  heart,  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  by  his  public  spirit 
and  his  high  principles.  The  moment 
we  met  Mrs.  Marks,  President  of  the 
Port  Elizabeth  Society  for  the  Blind, 
I  recognized  her  spirit  of  progress,  her 
tireless  activity  and  quiet  wisdom,  a 
philanthropist  learning  precious  lessons 
from  the  past  and  the  present,  pouring 
out  her  care  equally  on  the  handi¬ 
capped,  white  or  native. 

It  pleased  me  at  Port  Elizabeth  to 
have  for  the  first  time,  a  concrete  ob¬ 
jective  for  which  to  solicit  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  people — their  own 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  I  was  also 
happy  because  the  American  Embassy 
lent  me  a  helping  hand.  I  begged  my 
audience  to  give  the  Port  Elizabeth  So¬ 
ciety  their  approval  and  support.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  charity,  but 
a  practical  channel  of  service  to  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  as  well,  and  that 
it  helped  capable  persons  without 


sight,  to  produce  commodities  which 
were  bought,  not  out  of  pity  for  the 
makers,  but  because  the  articles  were 
useful  and  of  good  workmanship.  Also, 
I  told  them  how  the  society  endeavored 
to  protect  the  blind  against  want  by 
setting  up  hostels  for  Europeans  and 
colored  workers  alike  and  for  the  aged 
who  could  not  see,  and  how  it  com¬ 
batted  an  ever-growing  menace  to  the 
public  welfare — blindness. 

We  spent  a  day  among  blind  Africans 
living  with  their  families  and  working 
in  their  village,  New  Brighton,  where 
Mrs.  Marks  had  just  started  a  craft  shop 
for  them.  Beside  the  workers,  there 
were  old,  feeble  blind  or  deaf  persons, 
children  and  nurses  in  uniform  to  look 
after  the  infirm.  We  were  introduced  to 
the  village  choir.  They  had  no  instru¬ 
mental  music,  but  their  harmonious 
African  voices  thrilled  us  almost  to 
tears,  singing  their  anthem,  “Nkosi 
Sikel’i  Afrika,”  “God  Save  Africa,”  and 
some  hymns  in  English.  I  placed  my 
fingers  on  a  young  girl’s  lips,  and  her 
rich  tones  pulsed  into  my  hand  as  if  it 
were  out  of  the  profound  heart  of 
Africa.  I  met  an  alert,  handsome  Af¬ 
rican  with  partial  sight,  whom  Mr. 
Blaxall  had  sent  to  be  educated  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  and  whose  fine  work  in  train¬ 
ing  blind  adults  for  employment  ren¬ 
ders  him  a  subject  of  pride  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  we  left  that  sand-blown 
little  village  and  the  carts  drawn  by 
oxen  and  donkeys,  I  disagreed  violently 
with  Amiel  that  society  rests  on  con¬ 
science  and  not  on  knowledge.  Equi¬ 
librium  between  human  worth  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  if  we  are  to  control 
circumstances.  Social  welfare,  when  gen¬ 
uine,  means  the  acquisition  of  positive, 
reasonable  methods  to  convert  deafness 
or  blindness  or  ill-health  or  poverty  into 
a  bridge-road  to  self-help,  hope  and 
peace. 
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At  the  City  of  Grahamstown,  to 
which  we  motored  from  Port  Elizabeth 
for  a  public  meeting,  we  visited  the 
one  library  for  the  blind  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  Miss  Josie  Wood,  has  for  25  years 
supervised  braille  transcribers  who  have 
filled  the  library  with  thousands  of 
volumes  in  English  and  Afrikaans — the 
two  official  languages.  Lovingly,  I  cher¬ 
ish  her  gentle  face,  her  warm  hand¬ 
clasp  and  cultivated,  quiet  ways  in  my 
memory.  The  books  are  lent  out  all 
over  the  Union.  I  have  no  idea  how 
many  natives  read  them. 

The  rugged  road  from  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  East  London  was  full  of  history, 
but  not  as  charming  as  the  Cape.  We 
went  up  and  up  the  rough  slopes  of 
steep  precipitous  mountains,  and  still 
they  stretched  far,  far  ahead  of  us.  Here 
and  there,  we  saw  a  bit  of  karro  bush, 
umbasas,  black  against  the  sky,  and  a 
stream  creeping  among  ferns,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  plains  and  valleys 
were  semi-arid,  and  the  vast,  desolate 
immensities  of  South  Africa  began  to 
grow  upon  me.  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
live  in  happy  aloneness,  but  those  soli¬ 
tudes  were  peculiarly  wild,  elemental, 
lonely,  and  scarcely  an  odor  or  a  fra¬ 
grance  came  to  inspirit  them.  We 
hardly  saw  a  hamlet  or  a  hut,  and  the 
thick  red  dust  seeping  through  the 
windows  choked  us.  I  was  glad  when 
we  entered  the  sweet,  hospitable  village 
of  Lovedale,  where  we  spent  two  days 
as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  is 
the  principal  of  the  black  congregation 
there.  The  village,  cupped  in  the  hills, 
was  named  for  a  Scots  missionary,  Dr. 
Lovedale,  who  won  the  hearts  of  the 
natives  and  kept  the  word  of  God  shin¬ 
ing  through  many  a  year  of  bloodshed 
and  bitterness. 

On  Sunday,  April  8th,  I  was  asked 
to  express  to  the  Negro  congregation 
my  sentiments  about  faith.  The  service 
was  not  only  an  avowal  of  belief,  it  was 


living  aloud  in  psalms,  hymns  and  gifts 
for  works  of  helpfulness,  including  aid 
to  the  handicapped,  a  thinking  faith 
and  a  daily  exercise  of  goodwill.  It  was 
a  rare  joy  for  me  to  feel  such  a  spiritual 
nearness  to  those  Africans.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  experience  this  sweet  at- 
homeness,  even  with  “professed”  Chris¬ 
tians  who  can  look  back  to  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  staunch  believers.  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  Lovedale 
as  an  original  experience  and  also  in 
other  African  communities  I  addressed 
— a  profound,  dynamic  conviction,  an 
equalitarian  belief  that  will  survive,  I 
am  sure,  in  the  coming  union  of  Af¬ 
rica’s  peoples. 

At  nightfall,  it  was  lovely  in  the  quiet 
guest-room  of  the  Parsonage.  The  sky 
was  one  vast  field  of  stars,  Polly  said, 
and  brightest  of  all  was  the  Southern 
Cross.  I  love  the  Southern  Cross  par¬ 
ticularly,  because  it  symbolizes  to  my 
fancy  consciousness  radiating  out  of 
darkness,  out  of  mystery,  out  of  the 
Unknown.  Lack  of  sight  and  hearing 
has  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  me  to 
penetrate  this  darkness  with  the  lamp 
of  knowledge  and  imagination,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  glows  with  God,  I  do  not  fear 
the  secrets  of  His  universe  or  any  disil¬ 
lusionment  that  may  spring  from  the 
consuming  of  superstitions  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  science.  Outside  the  room, 
Polly  and  I  stood  in  a  secluded  garden 
which  was  full  of  moonlight.  The  odors 
of  pepper  trees,  lilies  and  bamboo,  in¬ 
undated  me  as  I  reviewed  my  work  for 
the  morrow  and  tried  to  make  sure 
whether  it  was  worth  while.  The  peace 
and  the  fragrant  silence  seemed  like  an 
answer.  By  an  effort  to  impart  spiritual 
harmony  to  others,  I  was  combining 
service  and  happiness,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  What  I  had  tried  to  do  for 
many  a  year  was  to  humanize  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  to 
electrify  them  into  ideas,  to  help  them 
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live  the  higher  life  and  at  the  same  time 
to  kindle  a  creative  sun  amid  their 
physical  disasters.  It  is  “not  enough  to 
ask  the  rose  to  be  a  rose” — I  want  the 
sun  to  communicate  its  flame,  to  share 
its  light  and  spread  it  abroad  in  all 
dark  places.  We  do  not  live  unto  our¬ 
selves  without  starving  heart  and  mind. 
To  be  happy  we  must  seek  ways  to 
share  our  joy.  To  teach  harmony,  we 
must  first  create  harmonious  personali¬ 
ties  in  ourselves.  I  went  to  sleep  in  the 


Helen  Keller  opened  the  Duncan  Village 
Community  Center  for  the  Bantu  people, 
East  London,  Cape  Province.  Her  picture 
was  taken  with  a  tribal  chief  and  his  wife. 

certainty  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  as 
real  as  the  other  aspects  of  human 
existence. 

The  most  exciting  event  for  me  in 
East  London  was  the  opening  of  a 
health  center,  Duncan  Village.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  centers  of  sanitation 
that  the  South  African  ex-service  men, 
who  had  started  the  War  Memorial 
Health  Foundation  to  honor  the  dead 
of  World  War  II,  among  them  a  large 
number  of  natives,  hoped  to  set  up  all 
over  the  country.  I  inspected  the  clinic 
building.  It  was  far  from  complete — the 
carpenters  were  still  hammering  away, 
but  the  nurses  had  begun  their  work. 
It  was  a  very  distinguished  occasion — 
speeches  by  Mayor  Tiddy,  Mr.  Kuschke, 


Secretary  of  Social  Welfare,  and  Mr. 
Bagshawe  Smith,  Regional  Chairman  of 
the  Foundation;  the  Bantu  National 
Anthem  wonderfully  sung  and  the  song 
“God  Bless  This  House”  by  the  adult 
African  choir.  It  was  inspiring  for  me 
to  see,  as  I  told  the  audience,  that  their 
memorial  was  not  one  of  stone,  but  a 
ringing  challenge  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  an  enlightened  ideal  in  the 
mind  of  man  for  dispelling  the  shadows 
that  overhang  the  earth. 

After  several  meetings  in  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg  and  a  visit  to  the 
Bantu  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  West- 
ville,  we  finally  reached  Johannesburg. 
It  was  the  city  I  had  imagined  in  read¬ 
ing  “Cry,  the  Beloved  Country” — 
young,  hard-driving,  unattractive,  built 
as  it  were  on  gold.  But  there  is  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  I  believe,  something  might¬ 
ier  than  greed  or  lust  of  power — a  spirit 
that  will  ultimately  transform  it  into 
a  city  of  beauty,  harmony  and  justice 
for  its  people  of  all  races  and  faiths. 
Certainly,  I  met  there  people  in  whose 
hearts  burn  high  ideals  of  citizenship 
and  democracy.  Among  them  was 
Mayor  Charles  Beckett,  a  man  of  rare 
energy,  enlightened  views  and  devotion 
to  ameliorating  the  lot  of  all  classes  of 
the  unfortunate.  Our  program  was 
heavy,  and  I  glow7  with  gratitude  at  the 
thought  of  how  Mayor  Beckett  and  his 
American  wife  helped  us  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Despite  his  overwhelming 
duties,  he  never  failed  to  elicit  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  generosity  at  my  many  meetings, 
with  his  golden  words  and  his  clear, 
vibrant  voice. 

On  April  23rd  we  flew  to  Bloemfon¬ 
tein,  a  real  city  of  gardens,  the  Capital 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  where  I  ad¬ 
dressed  a  public  meeting.  Then  we 
went  by  car  to  Kimberley  and  I  spoke 
at  the  Strydom  Training  Centre  for 
Africans.  There  I  was  surprised  with 
the  new^s  that  Mr.  Harry  Oppenheimer, 
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the  son  of  Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer, 
upon  whom  I  had  called  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  was  flying  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Town  to  attend  our  public  meeting.  A 
progressive  Member  of  Parliament,  he 
lifted  my  spirit  with  his  commanding 
presence  and  his  ability  as  a  speaker. 
He  declared  that  South  Africa  had 


odical,  “Our  Good  Fellowship/’  It  con¬ 
ducts  the  splendid  Institute  for  Blind 
Workers  (whites)  and  provides  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  occupation — basketry,  net- 
making,  carpentry,  chair-caning  and 
riempie  work  for  the  men,  machine- 
made  socks  and  stockings  in  the  wo¬ 
men’s  department.  Other  activities  are 


Helen  Keller  standing  among  the  dancers  of  the  Zulu  tribe  who  had  participated  in  a 
special  program,  arranged  by  Lever  Brothers  Soap  Company,  Durban,  Natal. 


more  than  sufficient  resources  to  aid  all 
its  handicapped  people,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  shame  if  the 
Union  did  not  pour  out  its  treasures 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
natives.  A  rising  star  on  the  political 
horizon,  I  am  confident  that  if  he  has 
a  chance,  he  will  radiate  comfort  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  way  amid  the 
disasters  of  life. 

Our  program  in  Johannesburg  in¬ 
cluded  the  Society  to  help  the  civilian 
blind.  It  is  the  only  organization  in 
South  Africa  that  issues  a  braille  peri- 


training  blind  and  semi-blind  persons 
for  employment  in  sheltered  workshops 
or  outside  industry  and  finding  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  as  telephone  switch¬ 
board  operators,  masseurs  and  so  forth. 
It  is  the  one  welfare  society  in  the 
Union  which  has  a  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  affiliated  with  three  other  or¬ 
ganizations — the  South  Africa  National 
Council  for  the  Blind,  which  includes 
the  bureau  for  preventing  blindness, 
the  Society  for  the  Care  of  non-Euro¬ 
pean  Blind,  and  the  Colored  and  Indian 
Blind  Welfare  Association. 
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Polly  and  I  needed  a  brief  holiday  in 
our  race  with  engagements,  and  we 
went  off  the  first  week  of  May  to  Kruger 
National  Park.  From  dawn  until  eve¬ 
ning  we  drove  in  pursuit  of  adventure, 
and  something  kept  turning  up — stately 
giraffes  with  their  heads  over  tree-tops, 
gentle  and  unafraid,  herds  of  impalas 
everywhere — graceful,  slender  creatures 
with  handsome  antlers  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  a  lyre.  There  were  also  zebras 
in  great  numbers,  kudus,  a  pride  of 
lions,  warthogs,  ostriches  and  many 
kinds  of  beautiful  birds.  It  was  a  verit¬ 
able  boon  for  me  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  God’s  wonder-book  of  landscapes 
and  wild  animals  and  fly  on  dream 
wings  to  find  fresh  pastures  for  my 
fancy  and  sensations. 

Hardly  were  we  back  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  when  the  Indian  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  whites  assembled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  of  City  Hall.  Mayor  Beck¬ 
ett  graciously  permitted  me  to  speak  to 
the  Indians  first,  and  invited  them  to 
stay  for  tea  while  I  hurried  away  to 
address  the  white  audience. 

The  next  afternoon,  we  went  to  a 
tremendous  meeting  of  blacks.  There,  I 
received  the  great  news — the  first  school 
for  the  native  blind  in  Kenya  had  just 
been  opened,  four  thousand  miles  away. 
How  I  longed  to  greet  that  youngest 
member  of  the  school  family  for  the 
handicapped  of  the  Continent! 

The  people  of  Pretoria,  where  we 
visited  the  blind  in  their  workshop, 
welcomed  us  royally  with  flowers  and 
tributes.  The  next  day,  the  Americans 
of  Pretoria  gave  me  a  delectable  out¬ 
door  luncheon,  and  I  was  delighted,  as 
well  as  honored,  when  Polly  placed  my 
hand  on  a  shield  of  flowers  bearing  the 
white  and  green  colors  of  Radcliffe 
College. 

On  May  12th,  Polly  and  I  lunched 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaxall  in  their 
house  at  Roodepoort  among  the  hills. 


When  the  weather  is  good,  one  enjoys 
the  beautiful  view  right  in  front  of  the 
house  where,  as  Alan  Paton’s  “Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country”  describes  it,  “the 
earth  falls  away  from  one’s  feet  to  the 
valley  below.”  In  addition  to  his  clerical 
duties,  Mr.  Blaxall  teaches  at  the  school 
for  the  blind.  The  two  institutes  at 
Ezenzeleni  for  the  natives  without  sight, 
and  at  Kutlwanong  for  the  deaf,  are  the 
biggest  of  their  kind  in  the  Union. 
That  morning,  he  was  opening  a  new, 
well-equipped  workshop  for  the  blind, 


Helen  Keller  and  Polly  Thomson,  with 
Brigadier  C.  M.  Hoffe,  K.St.J.,  planting  a 
camellia  tree  at  the  opening  of  the  St.  John 
Ophthalmic  Foundation,  Johannesburg. 

and  there  was  the  excitement  of  moving 
into  it  from  the  old  cramped  one — it 
seemed  like  a  christening.  In  spite  of  a 
continuous  downpour,  all  the  workers, 
deaf  or  blind,  came  to  the  meeting,  and 
so  did  the  native  audience  which  over¬ 
flowed  the  place.  The  handicapped 
brought  me  tokens  of  their  love,  and 
what  thrilled  us  even  more,  donations 
were  showered  upon  their  institutes. 
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Afterwards,  our  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  carried  us  off  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  incidentally,  we  flew  over 
the  stupendous  splendor  of  Victoria 
Falls  with  its  “deafening  clamour  in  the 
slippery  clouds."  When  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
was  touring  South  Africa  years  ago,  he 
stirred  up  helpful  sympathy  for  the 
blind  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  it 
gratified  me  to  see  his  luminous  influ- 


Plaque  on  the  wall  of  St.  John  Ophthalmic 
Foundation,  Johannesburg,  commemorating 
Helen  Keller’s  visit  to  South  Africa. 


ence  still  spreading,  and  to  feel  the 
warm  goodwill  around  me.  Of  course, 
the  movement  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
too,  is,  like  all  other  activities  of  the 
Colony,  in  a  state  of  germination,  but 
the  seed  Sir  Ian  sowed  has  fallen  on  the 
soil  of  generous  hearts.  With  the  strong 
support  of  Governor-General  Sir  John 
Kennedy  it,  through  the  constructive 
program  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  and 
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the  Physically  Defective,  by  its  capable 
and  devoted  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
B.  Gordon,  M.B.E.,  will  become  a  rich 
fruitage  of  blessing. 

The  18th  of  May  will  always  be  a  day 
for  me  to  remember  with  happy  emo¬ 
tion.  For,  on  that  occasion,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Witwatersrand  at  Johannes¬ 
burg  bestowed  upon  me  an  honorary 
degree,  “Doctor  of  Laws",  the  highest 
academic  honor  South  Africa  can  con¬ 
fer.  It  made  me  especially  proud  to 
receive  this  beautiful  gesture  from  Wit¬ 
watersrand  because  it  has  a  splendid 
record  of  admitting  students  to  its  halls 
of  learning,  regardless  of  race  or  color 
or  nationality.  It  fosters  an  enlightened 
attitude  towards  all  religions  and  phi¬ 
losophies.  Through  its  department  for 
treating  defective  hearing  and  correct¬ 
ing  speech,  it  lights  the  handicapped  on 
to  Iresh  victories  over  circumstances 
and  thus  promotes  education  of  the 
highest  order — revealing  life’s  infinite 
possibilities  of  beneficence  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Another  event  deeply  significant  in 
my  life  at  Johannesburg  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  John  Ophthalmic  Foun¬ 
dation — the  first  ophthalmic  hospital 
south  of  Cairo.  Often  it  had  been  my 
privilege  to  speak  for  restoration  of 
sight,  but  never  had  I  had  the  feeling 
of  awe  that  I  experienced  that  mem¬ 
orable  Saturday  the  19th  of  May.  As  I 
stood  among  the  doctors  and  nurses 
gathered  around  the  still  incomplete 
building,  I  felt  that  they  had  taken  a 
magnificent  step  to  break  through  the 
appalling  belt  of  darkness  stretching 
through  Africa.  Keen  grief  stabbed  my 
soul  as  I  thought  of  the  many  thousands 
of  natives  who  must  go  blind  before 
ophthalmic  assistance  could  reach  them, 
and  I  implored  the  public  to  assist  the 
doctors  and  surgeons  by  finding  large 
financial  means  for  hospitals  and  mobile 
clinics  and  the  training  of  more  and 
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more  nurses  to  carry  the  gospel  of  eye 
care  ever  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
Continent.  As  showers  roll  clown  the 
mountains  into  drought-stricken  valleys, 
so  will  new  ideas  and  the  true  Christian 
ideal  accompany  the  cohorts  of  mercy 
from  the  St.  John  Ophthalmic  Founda¬ 
tion  and  save  the  eyes  and  ears  too,  of 
myriads  of  human  beings  more  pre¬ 
cious  to  Africa  than  all  its  gold  or  its 
diamond  mines.  Thus  the  happiest 
memory  of  my  day  at  the  hospital — 

“Wakes  to  the  birth  and  bloom 
of  life  and  light.” 

Wherever  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
educated  natives,  I  sensed  the  pathetic 
frustration  from  which  they  suffer. 


They  are  full  of  refined  desires  and  a 
longing  for  independence  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  means  to  achieve  it.  They  have 
not  yet  developed  the  power  to  beat 
their  way  through  obstacles  and  their 
lives  are  a  constant  self-repression.  But, 
having  the  inborn  sense  of  human  dig¬ 
nity,  I  am  sure  that  in  time,  they 
will  acquire  social  responsibility,  foster 
a  genuine  sense  of  workmanship  and  lift 
their  people  to  the  highest  benefits  of 
education  and  freedom.  Then  will  an 
aroused  public  opinion  enable  their 
blind  and  the  deaf  to  have  their  minds 
educated,  their  remaining  faculties 
trained  and  ambitions  realized  which 
shall  kindle  light  for  them  through 
work  and  constructive  citizenship. 


An  Experiment  in  Self-Instruction  on 
Musical  Instruments 


FRANCES  E.  JACOBS* 


^Frances  E.  Jacobs  has  taught  classes  in 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Teachers  College,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Teacher  Training  Department  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York.  She  also 
served  on  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Child 
Study  Asociation  when  that  Committee  was  in 
existence.  For  the  past  twelve  years  she  has 
been  Teacher  of  Specialized  Ear  Training  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Lighthouse  Music  School, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Among 
her  writings  are  two  on  musical  topics:  “Old 
Tunes  with  New  Rhymes,”  and  “Remedial  Ear 
Training.”  The  latter  was  favorably  reviewed 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  “Etude.”  Miss  Jacobs 
subscribes  to  the  thesis  that  music  for  blind 
amateurs  should  be  related  to  life — that  suc¬ 
cess  in  achieving  “music  for  fun”  and  learning 
self-expression  through  music  justifies  the  use 
of  new  and  unorthodox  teaching  methods. 


Can  a  blind  person  who  has  not  had 
any  previous  musical  training  whatso¬ 
ever,  satisfy  his  desire  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment,  without  the  guiding  aid  of  a 
teacher? 

According  to  a  new  approach,  re¬ 
cently  developed,  the  answer  should  be 
an  unqualified  affirmative.  Even  the 
“shut-in”  would  find  it  possible  to  ac¬ 
quire  some  creative  musical  experience. 

A  “Self-Teaching  Music  Method”  has 
been  devised  for  instruction  in  the  use 
of  simple,  non-professional  “fun”  in¬ 
struments,  of  which  the  ocarina  and 
song-flute  are  chosen  as  examples,  be- 
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cause  of  their  low  price  and  availa¬ 
bility.  However,  the  designated  plan  of 
learning  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
melodic  instruments,  including,  the 
xylophone,  psaltery,  zither,  auto-harp, 
slide-whistle,  mandolin-guitar — yes,  also 
the  piano. 

The  musical  presentation  through¬ 
out  is  based  upon  numerical  represen¬ 
tation  of  tonal  relationships  within  the 
major  scale.  These  tonal  combinations 
are  recorded  by  RCA  Victor,  on  three 
records,  graded  in  difficulty,  their  di¬ 
rect  purpose  being  to  stimulate  active 
participation  rather  than  passive  listen¬ 
ing.  Issued  in  an  inexpensive  album 
set,  the  three  ten-inch,  vinylite,  double- 
faced,  indestructible  discs  can  be  used 
on  the  Talking  Book  machine.  A  re¬ 
cording  vocalist  sings  a  series  of  related 
tones,  to  be  reproduced  by  the  player — 
first  in  song,  then  upon  his  instrument. 
For  instance,  the  introductory  exercise 
features  a  sequence  of  tonal  progres¬ 
sions  by  “steps”:  1,2,1 — 1,2, 3, 2,1 — 1,2,3, 
4,3,2, 1 — 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 4, 3, 2,1,  etc.  These  in 
turn  are  followed  by  more  difficult  in¬ 
tervals — “skips” — 1-3,  1-4,  1-5,  etc., 
which  finally  lead  to  interpretation  of 
graded  “song  tunes.”  From  the  simple 
tune  of  “Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little 
Star,”  indicated  by  the  series  (vertical 
lines  denote  measures)  1 , 1 1 5,5 1 6,6 1 5- 1 4,4 1 
3,3 1 2,2 1 1-  there  is  a  very  gradual  pro¬ 
gression  to  the  more  complex,  reward¬ 
ing  melodies  of  “America,”  “Home 
Sweet  Home,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Annie 
Laurie,”  “Long,  Long  Ago”  and  many 
others. 

With  this  album  of  records  the 
learner  receives  braille  and  printed  di¬ 
rections  compiled  for  manipulation  of 
the  ocarina  and  song-flute.  Instructions 
stress  the  need  and  importance  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  essential  finger  technique 
for  correct  tonal  production  on  these 
instruments.  As  soon  as  finger  co-ordi¬ 
nation  has  been  achieved,  the  player 


tries  to  match  each  tone  sung  on  the 
record.  The  tempo  of  the  recording 
is  purposely  very  slow,  so  that  the  per¬ 
former  can  follow  without  difficulty. 

The  prime  objective  in  “ear-train¬ 
ing”  through  listening  and  playing,  is 
the  development  of  “aural  sensitivity.” 
As  soon  as  an  awareness  of  pitch  is 
established,  the  player  senses  the  com¬ 
ponent  tonal  progressions  and  melodic 
intervals  of  a  song.  “Tonal  memory” 
must  then  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  records. 
After  tunes  have  been  memorized,  the 
records  again  serve,  in  order  to  check 
accuracy. 

The  idea  of  self-teaching  for  the 
blind  germinated  as  the  result  of  the 
testimony  of  many  individuals  who  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  master  the  frus¬ 
trating,  baffling  complexity  of  braille 
music  notation.  Sometime  ago,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  publication,  “Braille  Music 
Theory  For  Beginners,”  by  Perry  Small 
(and  of  which  the  writer  was  co-author), 
an  overwhelming  number  of  letters 
were  received,  expressing  a  deep  need 
and  intense  desire  for  music,  while  de¬ 
ploring  the  inability  to  “learn  music  by 
myself.”  These  communications  from 
remote  sections  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Ceylon  accentuated 
the  ever-present  problem  of  how  to 
reach  the  blind  music  lover  in  a  rural 
area  or  isolated  community.  But  seem¬ 
ingly  of  equal  importance  was  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  music  simplification  for 
those  in  our  own  midst.  In  order  to 
explore  and  demonstrate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  music  performance  as  a  purely 
recreational  activity,  a  “Music  Fun 
Group”  was  organized.  Similiar  groups 
have  now  been  functioning  successfully 
for  seven  years,  the  members,  elderly 
men  and  women,  meeting  weekly  for 
practice  sessions  of  one  hour. 

In  the  world  of  the  blind  as  in  that 
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of  the  sighted,  every  person  has  his 
own  musical  level,  from  which  he  pro¬ 
gresses,  if  not  forced  beyond  his  capa¬ 
city  and  understanding.  It  may  be  that 
“picking  out”  (with  one  finger)  the 
tune  of  “America”  on  the  piano,  affords 
pleasurable  reaction.  If  so,  that  tune 
psychologically  becomes  a  “starting 
point”  for  future  learning.  Following 


out  foundation.  Although  unquestion¬ 
ably  their  power  of  concentration  does 
facilitate  and  accelerate  musical  learn¬ 
ing,  too  many  belong  in  the  same 
category  as  General  Grant,  who,  when 
invited  to  attend  a  concert,  declared 
that  he  only  knew  two  tunes:  “One  is 
‘Yankee  Doodle’  and  the  other  isn’t!” 

In  a  consoling  message  to  “un- 


“Personality  development  .  .  .  many  hours  of  pleasurable  and 
profitable  diversion  .  .  .”  with  self-teaching  music  records. 


it  through  can  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  entire  keyboard,  including  sharps 
and  flats,  merely  by  transposing,  i.e., 
beginning  the  tune  on  a  different  key. 

Obviously,  in  any  group  of  people, 
there  exist  such  diverse,  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  aptitude  and  so  wide  a  range 
of  receptivity  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  individual  needs.  One  can 
only  stress  fundamentals  and  encourage 
iniative. 

The  common  belief  that  most  blind 
people  are  musically  talented  is  with- 


musicals,”  Olin  Downes  once  chose  as 
his  subject  for  an  informal  radio  talk: 
“On  Being  Your  Own  Music  Critic.” 
He  cited  his  early  experience  thus: 
“Don’t  think  that  I,  who  grew  up  to  be 
a  professional  critic,  started  out  on  a 
diet  of  Wagner’s  ‘Ring’  and  Beethoven’s 
‘Ninth  Symphony’.  My  love  for  music 
was  awakened  when  I  heard  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  ‘Melodie  in  F’  played  by  a  bad 
fiddler!”  Such  a  viewpoint  is  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  aims 
of  the  Music  Fun  Project. 
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In  our  beginners’  “band”  each  par¬ 
ticipant  indicated  his  choice  of  a  non¬ 
professional  melodic  instrument,  the 
favorites  being  the  xylophone  and 
psaltery.  After  prolonged  practice  in 
manipulating  the  instrument,  regard¬ 
less  of  tonal  sequences,  the  desired 
goal  of  playing  “tunes”  was  eventually 
attained.  Achievement  of  melodic  play¬ 
ing  proved  a  strong  incentive  and  led 
to  growing  confidence  in  technical 
skill  which  soon  provided  the  impetus 
and  motivation  for  increased  eflort, 
resulting  in  really  musical  performance. 
Of  course,  ensemble  playing,  involving 
the  important  rhythmic  element,  at 
first  necessitated  use  of  the  very  easiest 
material;  but  making  music  was  so 
completely  absorbing  that  no  one  re¬ 
sented  playing  the  folk  songs  of 
childhood,  such  as:  “London  Bridge,” 
“Lightly  Row,”  “Frere  Jacques,”  etc.  In 
fact,  familiarity  with  the  tunes  en¬ 
hanced  enjoyment. 

By  the  time  the  “Music  Fun  Group” 
had  reached  the  status  of  an  “orchestra” 
they  were  invited  to  give  a  concert  at 
the  Hobby  Show  for  Older  Persons, 
held  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  For 
rendition  of  the  following  selections, 
they  won  a  citation  of  merit  (possibly 
awarded  more  for  gusto  than  exacting 
standards  of  performance!) 

Ol’  Man  River — Group 

Bells  of  St.  Mary’s — Flute  Trio  and  Group 

Humoresque — Group 

Long,  Long  Ago — Psaltery  Solo 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic — Group 

Some  Enchanted  Evening — Flute  Solo 

Marine  Hymn — Group 

Theme  (Dvorak) — Ocarina  Solo 

Country  Gardens — Group 

Medley:  Lightly  Row;  French  Air;  Doodah; 

Auld  Lang  Syne — Group 

Incidentally,  this  entire  program  was 
learned  by  the  number  delineation 
described  earlier. 

The  method  by  which  the  above 


gratifying  accomplishment  was  pro¬ 
duced  certainly  proved  feasible  for 
group  teaching.  Hence  it  seemed  logi¬ 
cal  to  assume  that  similar  musical  pres¬ 
entation  could  be  adapted  for  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  Thus,  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  the  challenging  concern 
for  the  isolated  blind  person,  the  plan 
for  rendering  musical  service  through 
the  use  of  “teaching  records”  finally 
evolved.  Judging  from  the  enthusiastic 
acclaim  with  which  they  are  being  wel¬ 
comed,  the  records  are  already  afford¬ 
ing  many  hours  of  pleasurable  and 
profitable  diversion. 

Further  experimentation  with  the 
recordings  must  determine  their  full 
value,  before  a  final  appraisal.  But  the 
“Music  Fun  Group”  is  no  longer 
in  the  experimental  stage.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  outcome  was  apparent  from  the 
very  beginning,  with  manifestation  of 
personality  development  transcending 
evaluation.  Individually,  members  re¬ 
iterated  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  uplift  and  rewarding  satisfaction 
fostered  by  active  music  participation, 
for  them  a  hitherto  unknown  experi¬ 
ence.  The  urge  for  music  as  a  rec¬ 
reational  hobby  led  in  some  cases  to 
the  spending  of  “piggy  bank”  savings 
for  a  home  instrument.  A  few  members 
“graduated,”  to  enter  a  professional 
music  school  for  the  intensive  study  of 
theory  and  harmony. 

If,  in  this  bare  outline,  the  evidence 
of  “worthwhileness”  is  conclusive,  then 
the  further  organization  of  Fun  Groups 
and  use  of  recordings  may  indicate  an 
effective  method  of  musical  production, 
whenever  and  wherever  a  number  of 
blind  people  assemble  for  recreational 
enjoyment. 

Note:  The  recordings  to  which  Miss  Jacobs 
refers  are  sponsored  and  distributed  at  less 
than  cost  by  the  Recreation  Department,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  23,  N.  Y. 
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The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 


The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 
is  a  nation-wide  organization  of  blind 
Canadians  drawing  its  membership 
from  36  clubs  across  Canada.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  discuss  all  phases  of  work  for 
the  blind,  and  to  gather  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  improve  the  lot  of 
the  19,000  sightless  Canadians. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  in  1944  and  meetings  have 
been  held  annually  since  that  time.  A 
Federal  charter  was  obtained  in  1950. 

The  C.C.B.  is  an  autonomous,  self- 
governing  organization.  Its  member 
clubs  elect  delegates  to  the  Divisional 
meetings,  and  delegates  from  the  Divi¬ 
sional  meetings  are  elected  to  the 
National  convention.  The  National 
executive  includes  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  five  Directors.  All 
Executive  members  are  registered 
blind  persons.  The  standing  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Finance,  Legislation,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Recreation  and  Publicity. 

The  Finance  committee  regulates 
and  controls  the  expenditures  of  the 
Council.  In  order  to  avoid  two  appeals 
for  funds,  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  finances  the 
Council.  This  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  autonomy  of  the  Council. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislation 
committee  to  study  any  legislation 
affecting  Canada’s  blind  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  and  promote  legislation  which 
will  benefit  blind  Canadians.  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Means  Test  in  the  award  of 
a  “Blindness  Allowance”  (Pension)  is 
the  chief  aim  of  this  committee.  While 
awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  this 


MRS.  W.  C.  BENDING,  President , 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 

we  have  been  able  to  have  the  ceiling 
of  permissible  income  for  pensioners 
increased  by  $120.00  a  year.  We  have 
recently  obtained  a  Blind  Persons  Act. 
Formerly,  blind  people  were  tied  in 
with  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  The 
term  “Blind  Allowance”  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  instead  of  the  term  “Pension.” 
Also,  the  residence  requirement  has 
been  reduced  from  20  to  10  years. 

The  Education  committee  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  bring  before 
Canadian  educationalists  suggestions 
from  successful  blind  persons  on  the 
training  and  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  not  only  for  the 
making  of  an  adequate  living,  but  for 
the  making  of  an  adequate  life. 

Recreation  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
life  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  sighted. 
This  committee  is  constantly  seeking 
new  outlets  for  recreation.  Bowling, 
bingo,  cribbage,  chess,  music,  discus¬ 
sion  groups  are  but  a  few  of  the 
activities  enjoyed  by  blind  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Summer  camps  for  the  blind  have 
been  flourishing  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  have  proven  of  great  recreational 
value. 

The  belief  that  blind  people  should 
meet  with  their  sighted  friends  for 
recreation  has  urged  the  Council  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  organize  new 
clubs  wherever  ten  or  more  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  form  a  C.C.B.  club. 

The  Publicity  committee  seeks  to 
place  before  the  seeing  friends  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  their  fellow 
blind  Canadians.  This  is  done  through 
the  annual  White  Cane  Week  held 
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each  February,  and  through  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  magazine  called  the  CCB 
OUTLOOK,  with  a  circulation  of  some 
4,500  copies. 

In  all  its  undertakings  the  C.C.B. 
works  in  close  cooperation  with  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — the  nation-wide  service  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  blind.  Our  highest  aim 
is  to  unite  the  blind  of  Canada  for  a 


single  purpose:  the  betterment  of  over 
19,000  sightless  citizens.  Unity  is  our 
strength;  cooperation  is  our  watch¬ 
word.  Gratitude  for  what  the  blind 
themselves  have  achieved,  and  for 
what  their  sighted  friends  have 
achieved  for  them  is  the  paved  road 
which  will  lead  to  continued  success 
and  growth  of  The  Canadian  Council 
of  the  Blind. 


A  Challenge  to  Bureaucratic  Discrimination 
Against  Blindness 

GEORGE  E.  KEANE* 


Shall  the  blind  be  ruled  out  of  the 
practice  of  professions  by  departmental 
regulations? 

This  question  points  up  but  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  broader  principle  which 
organized  work  for  the  blind  has  been 
concerned  with  since  its  inception.  The 
question  is  phrased  specifically  to  cover 
one  case  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State,  in  the  matter 
of  Robert  A.  Marks,  osteopathic  phy¬ 
sician,  of  Queens  Village,  Long  Island, 
who,  though  qualified,  is  denied  the 
right  to  practice  medicine  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  blind.  This  denial  is  not  a 
matter  of  law,  for  the  law  does  not  bar 
a  blind  person  from  practicing  medi¬ 
cine,  but  is  instead  a  ruling  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  which  in 
fact  usurps  the  power  of  the  state  legis¬ 


*  George  E.  Keane  is  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
Director,  and  Director  of  Program,  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  with  that  institution  25  years, 
and  is  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of 
professional  opportunity  for  blind  persons. 


lature  by  ruling  thus  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Marks.  The  decision  of  the  Board 
was  no  doubt  made  in  all  good  faith, 
sincerity  and  honesty.  But  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  work  for  the  blind  know 
that  it  was  made  erroneously;  their 
knowledge  is  that  of  a  group  of  special¬ 
ists,  a  minority  in  the  overall  total  of 
public  knowledge. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  educate 
an  entire  citizenry  in  a  short  span  of 
years;  and  the  tradition  related  to 
blindness  in  the  public  mind,  despite 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  to 
correct  it,  still  places  ludicrous  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  individual  who  is  blind. 
The  unreasonableness  of  these  limi¬ 
tations  must  be  apparent  on  occasion 
even  to  those  who  impose  them.  For 
example,  any  member  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  State  of  New  York 
who  has  been  granted  a  license  to 
practice  medicine  and  who  later  loses 
his  sight  may  continue  to  practice  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  is  less  qualified, 
according  to  our  precise  knowledge, 
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than  one  who  has  been  trained  and 
educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
as  a  blind  person. 

This  miscarriage  of  logic  becomes 
even  more  apparent  when  we  realize 
that  a  physician  possessing  a  license 
to  practice  medicine,  who  later  be¬ 
comes  mentally  ill,  may  continue  his 
practice  until  he  has  been  adjudged 
incompetent  or  until  he  commits  some 
heinous  crime  of  malpractice.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  set  up  specific  con¬ 
trols  to  take  care  of  incompetence  and 
malpractice,  and  yet  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  controls,  the  Board  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  bar  an  otherwise 
qualified  person  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  solely  because  he  is  blind. 
This  regulation  poses  a  number  of 
serious  questions  and  its  effects  are 
far-reaching.  For  example,  it  applies 
to  the  matriculation  of  blind  students 
into  medical  schools  that  have  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreements  with  the  State  of 
New  York,  so  that,  in  effect,  no  reputa¬ 
ble  medical  school  in  the  country  will 
today  accept  a  blind  student.  Then,  too, 
those  blind  physicians  who  were  ma¬ 
triculated  in  the  past  as  blind  students 
and  were  then  licensed  to  practice  in 
other  states  than  New  York,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  men  of  out¬ 
standing  reputation  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  medicine, 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  practice  in 
the  state  of  New  York  solely  because 
they  are  blind. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Marks’  case  goes 
back  several  years,  when  the  Appellate 
Division  dismissed  the  appeal  from  the 
Board  ruling.  Previously,  Dr.  Marks 
had  a  license  to  practice,  and  did 
practice,  osteopathy  in  New  York  State. 
The  Board’s  denial  of  his  license  came 
originally  when  it  refused  him  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  rights  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine,  at  a  time  when  that  extension  of 
rights  was  granted  to  other  qualified 


osteopathic  physicians,  because  he  was 
blind,  though  qualified  in  every  way. 

It  would  only  have  been  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  common  procedure 
among  similar  boards  of  most  courts  for 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
to  seek  and  heed  the  opinion  of 
specialists  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Yet  in  this  case  such  information  and 
advice  was  not  sought. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  following  a  recent  survey  of 
blind  physicians  and  osteopathic  phy¬ 
sicians  throughout  the  United  States, 
has  compiled  a  convincing  array  of 
opinion  concerning  this  decision  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents. 
Without  exception  those  polled  vigor¬ 
ously  condemn  the  decision  of  the 
Board.  Similarly,  a  poll  conducted  by 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
among  sighted  physicians  who  have 
known  and  worked  with  Dr.  Marks 
resulted  in  an  equally  convincing  op¬ 
position  to  the  decision.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Marks  would 
be  among  the  first  to  deny  the  right  to 
practice  medicine  to  any  blind  person 
who  was  incompetent  or  who  had  not 
qualified. 

It  was  indicated  above  that  workers 
for  the  blind  have  been  combatting 
this  principle  of  exclusion  for  gener¬ 
ations.  Many  will  recall  the  difficulties 
concerned  with  blind  applicants  for 
civil  service  examinations  and  appoint¬ 
ments  not  so  many  years  ago.  We  re¬ 
member  the  difficulties  that  beset  blind 
students  of  lawT  in  the  old  days  when 
they  tried  to  take  their  bar  exami¬ 
nations.  Of  course,  no  one  now  ques¬ 
tions  the  competence  of  a  blind  lawyer 
to  practice  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  the  practice  of  massage  and 
physiotherapy  has  gradually  become 
less  and  less  a  vocational  opportunity 
for  blind  persons  due  to  this  same  er- 
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roneous  concept  that  blindness  dis¬ 
qualifies  a  man. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Marks  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal  by  the  distinguished  New 
York  attorney,  Mr.  John  H.  Finn.  Mr. 
Finn  believes  sincerely  that  a  consti¬ 
tutional  right  has  been  violated,  for 
not  only  has  an  individual,  a  qualified 
physician,  been  denied  the  right  to 
practice,  but  blind  persons  as  a  class 
have  been  so  barred.  Mr.  Finn  states 
specifically  that  he  does  not  question 
the  right  of  the  Board  to  have  broad 
interpretive  powers  in  terms  of  quali¬ 
fications  and  that  he,  as  well  as  those 


who  support  him  in  this  action,  would 
be  among  the  first  to  urge  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  practice  medicine  to  any 
blind  person  who  could  not  qualify 
under  the  most  rigid  universal  tests 
that  the  State  might  offer.  A  great  in¬ 
justice  has  been  clone  not  only  to  Dr. 
Marks  but  to  the  blind  of  the  country 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  courts  will 
see  fit  to  redress  this  injustice. 

Note:  Since  the  above  was  written,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  denied  Dr.  Marks’  appeal, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Appellate  Division 
previously  denied  it.  Recourse  will  be  taken 
with  a  new  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
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Bowling  at  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind 


An  average  of  thirty  visually  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  come  to  the 
Uptown  Bowling  Alleys  each  Saturday 
morning,  where  they  are  assisted  by  two 
of  our  staff  members  and  able  volunteers 
who  act  as  instructors  and  score  keep¬ 
ers.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is 
donated  to  the  Society  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Uptown  Alleys  and  our 
only  expense  is  that  of  paying  the  pin 
setters.  Each  bowler  makes  a  token  pay¬ 
ment  of  10 per  week.  This  means,  in 
effect,  that  the  expense  is  shared  three 
ways — by  the  management  of  the  alleys, 
the  bowler  and  the  Society.  We  use  ten 
alleys  and  play  two  or  three  games,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  bowlers.  An  instruc¬ 
tor  covers  each  alley.  The  volunteer  in¬ 
structors  come  from  the  Minneapolis 
Junior  League,  a  sponsoring  group  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  they  instruct  both  beginners  and 
advanced  bowlers.  No  transportation  is 
furnished,  each  bowler  coming  by  him¬ 
self. 

fn  teaching  a  new  bowler,  the  in¬ 
structor  begins  by  giving  him  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bowling  alley.  He  is  told 
that  the  alley  is  36  inches  wide;  that 
there  are  gutters,  14  inches  wide,  on 
either  side  of  the  alley,  and  that  the 
length  of  the  alley  is  66%  feet  from 
the  foul  line  where  the  bowler  stands, 
to  the  end  of  the  alley,  or  pit,  where 
the  bowling  pins  are.  It  is  explained 
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that  the  ball  must  remain  on  the  alley 
in  order  to  reach  the  pins  in  the  pit.  If 
the  ball  goes  into  the  gutter  it  will  not 
strike  the  pins.  Following  this  explan¬ 
ation  the  instructor  takes  the  new 
bowler  through  every  step,  in  detail, 
seeing  that  he  gets  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  alley  by  touch. 

We  use  guide  rails  for  our  blind 
bowlers.  These  rails  are  made  of  ^4  inch 
light  weight,  alloy  pipe.  There  are  two 
uprights,  about  3  feet  high,  which  are 
held  in  position  by  standards.  The 
standards  are  made  from  discarded 
brake  drums  12  to  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Attached  to  the  uprights,  at  right 
angles,  are  pieces  of  pipe  about  six 
inches  long.  These  are  connected  by  a 
twelve  foot  length  of  pipe,  making  an 
offset,  away  from  the  base.  The  bowler 
guides  his  approach  to  the  alley  by 
placing  the  hand  that  is  not  holding 
the  ball  on  the  guide  rail  as  he  walks 
or  runs  toward  the  foul  line.  The  in¬ 
structor  endeavors  to  teach  the  bowler 
to  use  the  rail  merely  as  a  guide  and 
not  as  a  support.  It  is  hoped  he  will 
develop  to  the  point  where  he  will  use 
the  rail  only  as  a  guide  in  getting  into 
proper  position.  The  rails  are  lined  up 
with  the  left  gutter  for  a  right  handed 
bowler  and  conversely  for  a  left  handed 
bowler.  They  have  been  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  beginners  and  totally  blind  bowl¬ 
ers,  though  some  with  partial  vision 
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may  not  need  this  extra  equipment. 

After  the  bowler  has  received  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  alley  and  the 
guide  rail  he  is  shown  how  to  hold  the 
bowling  ball  and  then  how  to  take  the 
three  step  approach  to  deliver  the 
ball,  beginning  with  his  left  foot,  then 
the  right,  and  then  with  the  final  step 
of  the  left  foot  he  is  taught  to  bend 
at  the  knees  to  a  proper  position  to 
deliver  the  ball,  and  follow  through 
with  the  arm.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
entire  body.  In  taking  these  steps  the 
bowler  learns  balance,  timing,  rhythmic 
body  movement,  a  sense  of  direction 
and  the  co-ordination  of  all.  He  is 
taught  to  drop  the  ball  at  the  “six 
o’clock”  position,  or  when  the  hand 
and  arm  are  in  a  straight  down  position 
directly  from  the  shoulder.  We  teach 
the  bowler  to  keep  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb  holding  the  ball  toward  the 
pins,  and  to  refrain  from  twisting  his 
wrist  as  he  delivers  the  ball.  We  feel 
that  it  is  very  important  for  a  bowler 
to  learn  to  throw  a  straight  ball  first. 
The  number  and  position  of  the  ten 
pins  in  the  triangle  is  explained  and 
the  instructor  helps  the  bowler  to  mem¬ 
orize  this  arrangement.  After  the  ball 
has  been  thrown,  the  instructor  tells 
the  bowler  the  position  number  of  the 
pins  which  remain  standing.  In  this 
way  he  knows  exactly  where  to  throw 
his  second  ball. 

Our  bowlers  get  a  great  deal  of  fun 
out  of  their  bowling  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  in  traveling  alone,  a  certain 
amount  of  sociability  with  sighted  and 


blind  persons,  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  same  facilities  as  sighted  bowlers, 
experience  in  participating  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  game  and  the  development  of 
good  sportsmanship.  Some  of  our  bowl¬ 
ers  have  made  quite  impressive  scores 
and  occasionally  they  roll  a  200  game. 

An  individual  tournament  closes  our 
bowling  season  with  the  men  in  one 
division  and  the  women  in  another. 
Bowlers  with  low  averages  are  given  an 
equal  chance  to  compete  with  those  of 
the  highest  average,  on  a  handicap 
basis.  The  low  average  bowler  gets  a 
handicap  which  is  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  his  season’s  average  and  the  high¬ 
est  average,  or  in  other  words,  the 
highest  average  is  used  as  “scratch”. 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  winner,  to  the 
bowler  with  the  best  attendance  record, 
and  to  the  bowler  showing  the  most 
improvement  during  the  season. 

Near  the  close  of  the  season  we  have 
a  feature  event  when  two  of  our  teams 
compete  against  two  teams  of  Kiwanis 
Club  bowlers.  Kiwanis  is  another  of  the 
Society’s  sponsoring  groups.  The  teams 
and  the  spectators  get  a  lot  of  whole¬ 
some  fun  out  of  this  event.  The  sighted 
bowler  is  blindfolded  for  the  first  ball 
delivered  in  each  frame.  He  is  then 
allowed  to  remove  the  blindfold  to  de¬ 
liver  the  second  ball.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  had  six  of  the  feature 
bowling  events  and  our  visually  handi¬ 
capped  bowlers  have  won  all  but  one 
of  them.  Our  bowlers  have  gained  con¬ 
fidence  from  these  competitive  games 
and  have  proved  to  themselves  their 
ability  to  bowl  with  sighted  friends. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Widespread  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  efforts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  deal  with  blindness  and  eye 
diseases  in  the  British  colonies.  Five 
years  ago  the  British  Colonial  Office 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  sent  investigators  on  a  30,000 
mile  tour  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Their  report,  published  officially 
by  the  British  Government,  revealed 
that  upwards  of  a  million  people  in 
the  British  Colonies  are  blind  and 
that  millions  more  suffer  from  pre¬ 
ventable  eye  disease.  These  figures  are 
the  more  alarming  because  they  prob¬ 
ably  indicate  the  vast  size  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  still  awaits  investigation  in 
other  tropical  countries  and  in  Asia. 
The  bold  decision  was  taken,  in  1950, 
to  establish  the  British  Empire  Society 
for  the  Blind,  a  central  body  backed 
by  some  forty  Colonial  Governments 
and  empowered  to  mobilize  all  the 
forces  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  formidable  problem. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  with  its  Executive  Council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  of  the  leading  British 
experts  in  blind  welfare,  Colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  and  ophthalmic  research, 
this  Society,  whose  secretary,  Mr.  John 
F.  Wilson,  is  one  of  Britain’s  most 
capable  young  blind  men,  has  already 
made  impressive  progress.  It  now  works 
through  twenty-six  organizations,  most 
of  which  have  been  newly  established, 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  South- 
East  Asia.  It  is  sending  a  research 
team  to  study  the  causes  of  blindness 
in  West  Africa;  it  is  helping  to  establish 
schools,  training  centers,  workshops 
and  braille  printing  presses;  it  is  train¬ 
ing  teachers  and  craft  instructors  and 
is  adapting  braille  to  native  vernacu¬ 


lars.  Much  of  its  work  is  experimental; 
for  example,  its  attempt  to  train  il¬ 
literate  blind  tribesmen  as  farmers  and 
village  craftsmen  and  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  after-care  by  establishing 
blind  persons’  co-operatives. 

Canada  and  other  British  Dominions 
are  joining  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  in  support  of  this 
work  and  American  interest  in  it  was 
recently  expressed  when  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  became  one  of  the  Society’s  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  Society  has  a  for¬ 
midable  task  and  a  great  opportunity 
and,  as  the  British  Prime  Minister  said 
recently,  the  campaign  has  an  impor¬ 
tance  well  beyond  its  immediate  ob¬ 
jective. 


Leslie  Dana  Medal 

Dr.  Edward  Vail  Lapham  Brown,  of 
Chicago,  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  for  1951,  a  national  award  given 
annually  for  outstanding  achivement 
in  preventing  blindness.  A  native  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  Brown  was  born  in  1876. 
He  graduated  from  Hahnemann  Medi¬ 
cal  College  in  1897,  and  did  post  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Later 
he  studied  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
then  interned  at  the  Illinois  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He  was  attend¬ 
ing  ophthalmologist  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  from  1900  to  1917, 
and  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  since 
1942.  He  is  at  present  senior  attending 
ophthalmologist  at  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  has  for  many  years  held 
professorships  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Rush  Medical  College,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School,  Win- 
netka,  Ill. 
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Foundation  Scholarships  Explained 


In  the  twenty-five  years  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
been  making  funds  available  to  assist 
the  blind  with  professional  training, 
more  than  $100,000  has  been  invested 
by  AFB  leaders  in  this  form  of  service. 
While  the  amount  may  sound  sub¬ 
stantial,  Foundation  officials  have  indi¬ 
cated  recently  that  it  is  their  hope  that 
this  form  of  assistance  can  be  expanded, 
and  at  least  will  be  continued  so  long 
as  there  is  evidence  that  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  do  not  meet  the 
full  need. 

Foundation  records  show  that  about 
220  individuals  have  received  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  which  now  totals  $101,000. 
This,  it  was  stated,  does  not  include  the 
first  grants  now  being  made  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  under  the  new  Fellowship 
Program.  Dead-line  for  applications  for 
1952-53  scholarships  is  in  April. 

The  Foundation  offers  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  each  year  to 
students  in  professional  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  scholarships  may  be  grouped  in 
the  following  classifications: 

1.  General  scholarships  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  college  year 

2.  Special  scholarships  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session 

a.  For  teachers  and  workers  with 
the  blind 

b.  For  teachers  of  deaf-blind  chil¬ 
dren 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  general 
scholarship  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  not  be  over  35  years  of 

age- 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
properly  fitted  glasses. 

3.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college 


or  university  as  a  full-time  student. 

4.  State  funds  for  which  he  is  eligible 
must  be  insufficient  to  meet  his 
needs. 

Some  factors  considered  in  making 
these  awards  are:  academic  record,  fi¬ 
nancial  need,  character,  personality,  and 
practicability  of  vocational  objective. 

These  scholarships,  of  $300  each,  may 
be  used  for  study  at  any  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  college  or  university,  or  at  any 
approved  technical  or  professional 
school.  They  may  not  be  used  for  study 
with  private  teachers. 

The  awards  are  made  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Scholarship  Committee,  the  four 
members  of  which  are  representative 
workers  for  the  blind,  serving  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for 
tenure  during  the  following  academic 
year.  They  may  be  renewed  upon  evi¬ 
dence  of  continued  need  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  at  least  a  “B”  average. 

The  special  scholarships  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  under  classification  2a  are 
of  $100  each  and  are  granted  to  assist 
students,  seeing  or  blind,  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  special  scholarships  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  under  classification  2b  are 
of  $200  each  and  are  granted  to  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  of  deaf  children  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships 
should  reach  the  Foundation  offices  not 
later  than  the  first  of  April  preceding 
the  academic  year  or  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  for  which  the  grant  is  desired. 

Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 
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Socialization  vs.  Consideration 

“The  handicapped  don’t  want  special 
consideration.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
do  a  job  they’re  fitted  for  and  apply 
for  it  like  anybody  else.  If  a  man  is 
able  to  go  to  school,  he’s  able  to  attend 
regnlar  classes  like  anybody  else.  It’s 
better  for  him.  It  helps  socialize  him. 
That’s  what  a  blind  man  needs — sociali¬ 
zation,  not  special  consideration.” 

That’s  the  philosophy  of  Michale  I. 
Bernay,  27,  blind  South  Carolina  gradu¬ 
ate  who  received  his  master’s  degree 
this  year  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors.  A  World  War  II  vet,  Bernay 
was  blinded  by  injury  received  while 
teaching  judo  at  Kirkland  Field,  New 
Mexico. 

Back  to  School 

Richard  Kinney,  28,  who  entered 
Mt.  Union  College  eight  years  ago  as 
a  blind  student,  returned  this  semester 
after  a  seven  year  lapse  to  resume  his 
studies,  this  time  as  a  student  both 
deaf  and  blind. 

When  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
school,  he  ran  a  magazine  agency  in 
his  home  town,  Sparta,  Ohio. 

Colored  School  Quarters 

With  Governor  Okey  L.  Patteson  in 
attendance  and  making  the  principal 
speech,  the  new  auditorium-gymnasium 
of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  was  dedicated 
the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  governor  had  high  praise  for  the 
persons  who  worked  for  the  project, 
with  special  mention  to  E.  A.  Billing, 
the  school  superintendent. 


Back  in  the  hills  about  a  mile  from 
the  war-famous  Sawtooth  Ridge  sits 
a  cluster  of  renovated  quonset  huts. 

1  his  is  Moa  Gakko — the  Okinawa 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
the  Orphans  Home  and  the  Home  for 
the  Aged,  according  to  a  release  from 
the  public  information  office  of  the 
War  Department. 

In  this  little  quonset  village  live 
about  355  people,  most  of  them  or¬ 
phans  whose  parents  were  killed  in 
the  war.  In  August  of  this  year  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  was 
added  with  a  total  of  31  pupils. 

Children  receive  formal  education 
in  music,  art,  social  science,  arithmetic, 
reading  and  writing  Japanese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  braille,  and  physical  education. 

In  the  far  end  of  the  building  is  the 
classroom  for  16  deaf-blind  students  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  8  and  18. 

The  community  was  first  established 
in  1949  by  the  Public  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  of  Okinawa  Gunto 
Government. 

New  Quarters 

Students  of  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind  are  proud  of  their  new 
and  modern  school  building,  which 
they  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  $350,000  structure  is  located  on 
Mission  Street  in  Salem  and  has  16  in¬ 
struction  rooms  and  a  300  capacity 
auditorium. 

- ■ - 

A  price  change  is  announced  for  the 
Braille  Primer  published  and  sold  by 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
741  North  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
29,  Calif.,  as  follows:  Grade  One, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  Grade 
Two,  75^  each,  $2.25  the  set. 
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Consultant  for  Deaf-Blind 

Miss  Rebecca  Mack,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  is  well  known  for  her  years 
of  service  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  has  been  appointed  as  part-time 
research  statistician  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  She  will  continue  to  work 
from  her  home.  The  Foundation  is 
fortunate  to  secure  her  help  and  the 
benefit  of  her  great  interest  and  years 
of  experience  Foundation  officials 
stated. 

Federal  Study  of  Special  Education 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will 
make  a  study  this  year  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  preparation  of  teachers  of  the 
nation’s  nearly  5,000,000  school-age  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  of  whom  more  than 
2,000,000  have  physical  handicaps.  Dr. 
Romaine  Mackie,  specialist,  Schools  for 
Physically  Handicapped,  will  direct  the 
present  study.  She  will  be  counseled  by 
two  committees,  one  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  of  leaders  in  special  education, 
and  the  other  an  Office  of  Education 
policy  committee.  Chief  emphases  of 
the  study  will  be  upon  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children 
and  the  curricula  of  colleges  offering- 
courses  for  such  teachers.  Questions 
such  as  the  following  will  be  under  con¬ 
sideration:  What  makes  an  effective 
teacher  in  this  field?  What  special  func¬ 
tions  do  such  teachers  perform?  Which 
of  these  functions  are  common  with 
those  of  other  teachers?  Which  are  dis¬ 
tinctive?  How  can  State  and  local  stand¬ 
ards  contribute  to  the  development  of 
effective  teachers?  and  What  is  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  standards  for  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers  and  opportunities 
for  preparation? 


A.A.W.B.  1952  CONFERENCE 

The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  whose  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  will  be  held  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  announces  that  its 
twenty-sixth  convention  will  open  on 
Sunday  evening,  June  29,  1952,  and 
adjourn  at  noon  on  Friday  July  4th. 
Headquarters  will  be  the  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  members  will 
by  now  have  received  a  hotel  reser¬ 
vation  card  to  be  used  in  requesting  ac¬ 
commodations.  Rates  for  single  rooms 
begin  at  $4.50  daily,  and  for  double 
rooms  at  $7.00  daily.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  air-conditioned  rooms  are  avail¬ 
able  at  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00 
daily  per  room.  Reservation  cards  may 
be  secured  from  the  Secretary-General. 
Requests  for  rooms  will  be  handled  in 
order  of  receipt  by  the  hotel.  Other 
nearby  hotels  having  air-conditioned 
rooms  are  the  Seelbach  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  both  of  which  will  be  prepared 
to  accept  reservations  at  approximately 
the  same  rates  as  above. 

The  Program  Chairman  for  1952  is 
Mr.  Alfred  Severson,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  He  and  his  associate  committee 
members  have  already  drawn  up  the 
schedule  for  General  Sessions.  Sectional 
meetings  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Section  Chairmen,  and  the  members 
who  have  suggestions  for  these  group 
meetings  should  communicate  with 
their  section  chairman.  Each  member 
will  by  this  time  have  received  a  general 
communication  which  includes  the 
names  and  addresses  of  these  chairmen. 

For  further  information  about  the 
1952  convention  write  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B.,  15 
W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Comer 


1  his  department  is  an  Outlook  seuiice 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices 
of  positions  open  for  application  as  well 
as  those  who  are  seeking  employment  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  or  deaf- 
blind.  No  charge  is  made  and  we  will 
print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements 
of  advertisers. 

JVe  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertising 
will  be  accepted  at  adxiertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Outlook 
for  the  Blind ,  iy  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  11,  N.  Y. 

. _ _ 


VA  Regional  Positions  Open — Blind  persons 
have  been  made  eligible  for  a  limited  number 
of  positions  as  social  workers  in  VA  regional 
offices,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  it  has  been  announced. 

Positions  are  in  grades  7,  8,  9  and  11,  with 
starting  salaries  ranging  from  $3,825  to  $5400. 
A  master’s  degree  from  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work  is  the  minimum  requirement 
for  all  grades.  Application  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  first  or  second  class  post 
office  or  by  writing  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Travel  Books — Railroad  and  bus  travel  books, 
which  allow  a  blind  person  and  companion 
to  travel  for  one  first-class  fare,  are  now  ready 
for  the  year  1952,  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

New  books  may  be  ordered  by  returning 
to  the  Foundation,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  n,  N.  Y.,  the  back  covers  of  the  1951 
books  (to  which  the  photographs  are  stapled) 
together  with  25  cents  for  each  type  book. 
If  the  1951  book  is  to  be  used  again,  send  in  a 
new  snapshot  of  the  correct  size,  together  with 
25  cents,  plus  the  serial  number  of  the  present 
travel  book. 


AFB  Publications — Several  new  pamphlets  on 
pertinent  subjects  have  been  printed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  are 


available  under  a  new  plan  starting  January 
1  on  a  subscription  basis.  Each  pamphlet  may 
be  purchased  separately  for  various  prices,  all 
under  a  dollar.  However,  the  whole  pamphlet 
series  on  a  subscription  rate  is  $3.00.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  pamphlets  are  included  in  the  year’s 
subscription. 

Among  recent  releases:  “Recording  Books  for 
the  Blind,  a  brochure  based  upon  eighteen 
years  of  experience  by  the  production  staff  of 
the  Talking  Book  Studios  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  “Attitudes  Toward 
Blindness,”  a  technical  panel  of  experts  dis¬ 
cuss  their  observations  of  the  problem;  “Is 
Your  Child  Blind?”  a  guide  to  parents  with 
photographs  of  well-adjusted  blind  children 
as  its  chief  selling  point;  and  “Blindness  in 
America,”  which  takes  up  such  questions  as 
‘‘Who  are  the  blind?”,  “Why  are  they  blind?”, 
“What  are  their  needs?”,  and  “Where  is  their 
place  in  the  community?” 

For  further  information  write:  Publications, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Scholarships — The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity 
has  a  $1500  annual  scholarship  fund,  and  a 
$2000,  interest-free,  loan  fund  from  which 
scholarship  awards  are  available  to  those  in¬ 
tending  to  become  (1)  orthoptic  technicians, 

(2)  teachers  of  partially  seeing  children,  or 

(3)  specialists  for  blind  preschool  children.  Any¬ 
one  wishing  to  specialize  in  one  of  these  fields 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance,  the  amount  in 
each  case  to  be  determined  by  the  particular 
need  and  costs  involved.  If  you  wish  to  enroll 
for  training  in  classification  (1)  please  apply 
to  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Brookman,  420  Broadway 
Blvd.,  Birmingham,  Michigan;  for  classification 
(2)  or  (3)  please  write  Mrs.  H.  V.  Draheim, 
19641  Coral  Gables,  Route  3,  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  filed 
four  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the  desired 
course.  Applicants  with  basic  preparation  in 
teaching,  nursing,  social  work,  nursery  edu¬ 
cation,  or  related  fields  are  eligible  to  apply. 
The  scholarships  are  intended  only  for  courses 
directly  relating  to  the  field  of  sight  conser¬ 
vation  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Candidates  are  selected  with  the  advice  of  a 
professional  committee:  Chairman,  LeGrancl 
H.  Hardy,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Orthoptic 
Council;  Mrs.  Virginia  Smith  Boyce,  Assistant 
Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness;  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Social  Work,  George  Warren  Brown  School  of 
Social  Work,  Washington  University;  Dr.  Ber- 
thold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Ruth  B. 
McCoy,  Assistant  Director,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  and  Lillian  Ray 
I  itcomb,  M.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Nursery  School  for  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  Children,  Los  Angeles. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


FEDERAL  SERVICES— STRONG 
OR  WEAK? 

For  many  years  workers  for  the  blind 
have  emphasized  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  blind  person  will  be  served 
through  specialized  efforts  of  both 
private  and  public  agencies  which  are 
operating  in  the  fields  of  education, 
public  assistance  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation.  For  almost  as  many  years, 
there  have  been  those  leaders  in  the 
general  field  of  teaching,  social  work 
and  rehabilitation  who  contend  that 
the  blind  may  be  best  served  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  a  program  designed 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  all  disabled  or 
needy  persons. 

These  professional  controversies  be¬ 
gin  and  end  usually  with  only  one  point 
of  agreement— that  the  instruction  or 
lehabilitation  of  blinded  individuals 
requires  specialized  knowledge  and 
some  special  equipment  or  facility.  The 
greatest  divergence  of  opinion  usually 
can  be  found  in  the  belief  of  blind 
leadeis  that  any  effort  to  merge  the 
visually  handicapped  with  sighted  dis¬ 
abled  persons  would  result  in  the  even¬ 
tual  neglect  of  the  blind  because  of  the 
greater  difficulty  which  the  problems  of 
the  minority  group  present;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  belief  of  the  general 
woikeis  that  specialized  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  only  the  blind  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  public  notion  that  the  blind  must 
be  segregated.  Workers  for  the  blind 
have  to  admit  that  separate  agencies 
may  aggravate  the  segregation  idea,  but 
still  insist  that  this  evil  must  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  order  to  insure  concrete  and  ex¬ 
panding  service  to  blind  persons. 

The  gieat  strides  which  have  been 
made  since  1943  in  the  one  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  may  be  as- 
ciibed  to  the  fact  that  government 
agencies  at  both  Federal  and  State  level 
have  activated  special  divisions  and  in 
some  instances  separate  departments  to 
cope  with  the  needs  of  blind  citizens. 
I  hese  divisions  or  departments  have 
been  the  avenue  through  which  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  "professionally 
trained  specialists  in  work  for  the 
blind,  aided  by  special  appropriations 
of  money,  have  begun  to  show  an  ap¬ 
preciable  degree  of  achievement  in  the 
tiaining  and  placement  of  employable 
blind  persons.  We  are  confident  that 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  Federal  or 
State  administrators  to  abolish  these 
special  divisions  would  attract  consid¬ 
erable  opposition  from  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  history  and 
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present  picture  of  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind.  Conversely,  any  expression  which 
indicates  philosophical  agreement  on 
the  part  of  government  leaders  comes 
as  a  reassurance  to  blind  leaders. 

Workers  for  the  blind  generally  wel¬ 
comed  the  appointment  last  year  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer  to  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency’s 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
While  Miss  Switzer  did  not  emerge 
from  our  specialized  field,  she  is  known 
to  be  a  highly  sincere,  intelligent  and 
well-trained  leader  in  the  general  field. 
The  present  discussion  is  occasioned  by 
Miss  Switzer’s  remarks  during  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  Conference  of  the 
N.R.A.  last  fall  in  Los  Angeles,  subse¬ 
quent  to  which  she  was  invited  to 
clarify  for  her  listeners  and  others  her 
own  views  on  the  question.  This  she  did 
in  correspondence.  As  a  result,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Miss  Switzer  has  no  intention 
of  abolishing  the  separate  services  to  the 
blind  in  that  Federal  agency  over  which 
she  has  administrative  control.  Further¬ 
more,  this  is  indicated  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tional  Chart  published  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1951,  showing  that  the  program 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  is  maintained 
as  a  separate  unit  of  the  O.V.R. 

We  still  feel,  however,  that  workers 
for  the  blind  should  remember  that 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer  may  not  always 
be  the  director  of  the  agency,  and  we 
remind  them  that  the  existence  of  the 
special  unit  is  not  a  matter  of  law.  It 
may  still  be  a  subject  for  impersonal 
discussion  to  decide  whether  a  strorig 
Federal  branch  should  not  be  more 
clearly  fortified  as  the  years  go  by. 
Meanwhile  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  greater 
consultative  service  in  the  fields  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  state  legislation,  training 
and  placement  from  the  Federal  level, 
and  whether  by  agreement  or  by  law. 


this  increasing  need  must  be  met  with¬ 
out  much  more  delay  if  our  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  for  the  blind  are  to 
progress. — M.  R.  B. 


h  Zkis  Jssue 


C.  Marion  Kohn  writes  with  a  background 
of  rich  experience  and  of  great  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  those  in 
need  of  specialized  social  services.  It  is 
therefore  with  authority  that  she  speaks  in 
the  present  article,  which  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  panel  discussion  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Welfare  Association  Conference 
in  Washington  early  in  the  winter. 

Miss  Kohn  has  spent  all  her  professional 
life  in  her  native  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
environs,  in  many  capacities:  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  Girls;  Head 
of  the  Neighborhood  Centre;  Chairman  of 
The  Settlement  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Philadelphia  County  Supervisor  of 
the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind;  Consult¬ 
ant  on  the  Visually  Handicapped  for  the 
Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance. 
The  last  named  position  was  assumed  in 
1937,  and  she  has  remained  until  the 
present.  Miss  Kohn  is  a  member  of,  and 
active  in,  numerous  other  local  welfare 
organizations,  and  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers. 

Having  a  visual  impairment  herself 
since  birth,  she  wishes  to  continue  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  her  career  in  the 
specialized  field  to  which  she  has  made  her 
major  contribution  during  the  past  18 
years — that  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

•  ••••• 

Hulen  C.  Walker  writes  as  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 
Mr.  Walker  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  Legislative  Analyst  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

•  ••••• 

Diva  Agostinelli  is  Assistant  Librarian  of 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
She  also  edits  the  Braille  Book  Review. 
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World-wide  Work  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  From  time  to  time  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Outlook  to  devote  space 
to  more  than  usual  detail  about  specific 
types  of  agency  programs.  Especially  does 
the  Outlook  attempt  to  portray  specialized 
programs  when  the  nature  or  objective  of 
the  program  in  mind  does  not  normally 
receive  attention  in  day-to-day  conferences 
and  publications  in  our  field.  Workers  for 
the  blind  in  general,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  mindful  of  the  fact  that  their 
profession  is  not  limited  by  local  bound¬ 
aries,  and  a  new  world  consciousness  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  apparent  among  us. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dominant  forces 
in  the  acceleration  of  modern  service  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  world  may  be 
found  in  the  function  and  the  program  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  Affiliated  with  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  Overseas  Founda¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  in  New  York  and 
Paris,  and  as  facilities  permit  probably  will 
establish  branch  offices  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Workers  for  the  blind  in  general 
have  expressed  much  interest  in  what  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
exists  to  do.  In  our  opinion,  the  report  of 
activities  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
for  the  calendar  year  just  closed  is  in  a 
sense  a  report  to  all  workers  for  the  blind. 
We  present  it  in  this  issue  just  as  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Board  of  Directors  without 
editing. 

Throughout  1951  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has 
maintained  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
standard  of  existing  services  for  blind 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
cause  such  services  to  be  established  in 


countries  where  none  were  formerly  in 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
field  services  we  have  extended  to 
agencies  for  the  blind  abroad,  we  have 
played  an  important  part  in  a  number 
of  international  developments  on  the 
governmental  and  non-governmental 
level  which  will  be  of  considerable  and 
growing  significance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  people  everywhere. 

In  the  last  report  submitted  to  you 
by  your  President,  he  informed  you 
that  the  findings  of  the  1949  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
had  caused  the  United  Nations  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  interested  in  the 
problem  on  a  world-wide  scale.  At  that 
time  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
had  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  a  special  department  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters  to  prepare  and  direct  a  coordi¬ 
nated  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
Since  that  time  this  resolution  has  been 
ratified  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  the  Section  for  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  has  come  into  being.  Mr.  Ernst 
Jorgensen,  a  prominent  blind  leader  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  Denmark,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Social 
Affairs  Officer  for  the  Blind  and  has 
already  taken  active  steps  towards  the 
preparation  of  an  international  pro- 
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gram  for  the  blind.  A  Technical  Work¬ 
ing  Party  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  has  been  set 
up,  being  composed  of  senior  members 
of  the  Secretariats  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  all  its  Specialized  Agencies 
whose  charters  allow  them  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  several  aspects  of 
work  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  at  meetings  of  the  Working 
Party  and  several  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  already  been  adopted  and 
are  being  implemented.  In  the  immed¬ 
iate  future  we  may  anticipate  United 
Nations  action  towards  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  an  international  definition  of 
blindness,  the  preparation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bibliography  of  professional 
literature,  film  strips  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  the  grant  of  study  fellowships  to 
a  considerable  number  of  students  from 
underdeveloped  areas  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  pilot  demonstration  project 
for  the  blind  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
latter  project,  which  will  be  jointly 
financed  and  operated  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Government  of  Egypt  and 
interested  non-governmental  agencies, 
should  become  operative  during  the 
first  half  of  1952.  It  is  planned  that  the 
center  shall  include  a  model  program 
for  the  care  of  the  preschool  blind 
child,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  center  for  the  newly  blind,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  a  vocational  guidance 
and  placement  service,  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  using  modern  industrialized  meth¬ 
ods,  recreational  activities,  a  braille 
printing  plant,  circulating  library  and 
possibly  a  Talking  Book  recording  stu¬ 
dio.  The  center  will  be  established  in 
Cairo,  and  all  Middle  East  govern¬ 
ments  are  being  invited  to  utilize  the 
project  for  observing  in  action  a  modern 
program  for  the  blind  attuned  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 


whole  area.  The  center  will  further¬ 
more  act  as  a  training  school  for  poten¬ 
tial  workers  for  the  blind  in  the  whole 
Middle  East  area,  while  its  directors 
will  provide  counsel  and  practical  assis¬ 
tance  to  all  interested  governments  on 
such  matters  as  the  preparation  of  reg¬ 
isters  of  blind  persons,  the  introduction 
of  special  legislation,  economic  provi¬ 
sions  and  special  services. 

One  or  two  governments  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  have  already  re¬ 
quested  the  establishment  of  similar 
demonstration  projects.  The  Technical 
Working  Party  and  all  associated  with 
its  planning  will  watch  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cairo  project  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  its  success  or  failure 
may  determine  future  United  Nations 
policy  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  similar  projects  elsewhere. 

We  have  continued  to  cooperate  with 
UNESCO  in  the  preparation  of  a  uni¬ 
form  braille  system  that  can  be  applied 
to  all  the  world’s  languages.  Confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  in  Beirut,  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  at 
which  full  agreement  has  been  reached 
in  the  preparation  of  acceptable  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Perso-Arabic  linguistic 
areas  and  for  those  countries  using  the 
Portuguese-Spanish  languages.  The  Di¬ 
rector-General  of  UNESCO  has  invited 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  to  be  represented  at  a  Conference 
in  Paris  from  December  10  to  12  which 
will  mark  the  culmination  of  UNESCO 
efforts  in  the  braille  field  to  date  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  World  Braille  Council  to  deal  with 
all  outstanding  questions  of  braille  uni¬ 
formity  and  to  ensure  the  universal  im¬ 
plementation  of  resolutions  already 
adopted. 

In  the  non-governmental  field,  this 
year  has  seen  the  creation  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  delegates 
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to  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  established  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  in 
our  common  field  of  endeavor  and  for 
unified  action  both  towards  the  world¬ 
wide  acceptance  of  the  Oxford  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  progressive  improvement 
of  standards  for  the  blind  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Confident  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  outstanding  workers 
for  the  blind  from  many  countries 
would  assist  us  to  achieve  our  objec¬ 
tives,  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  agreed  to  support  the 
preparatory  committee  by  providing  of¬ 
fice  accommodation  and  clerical  services 
and  by  contributing  generously  toward 
the  operating  costs.  Early  this  year  the 
International  Committee  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  completed  the  pre¬ 
paratory  stage  of  its  work  and  called  the 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
At  this  Assembly  held  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  Room  of  our  Paris  headquarters, 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  which 
has  since  received  the  recognition  of  the 
French  government.  Nineteen  countries 
are  already  associated  with  the  Council, 
and  invitations  to  membership  are  now 
being  issued  to  competent  agencies  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  world.  The 
General  Assembly  in  electing  its  first 
President  considered  that  it  should 
select  a  blind  person  whose  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  international  reputation 
had  gained  him  universal  esteem.  The 
unanimous  choice  was  Colonel  Edwin 
A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  and  a  greatly  re¬ 
spected  member  of  our  own  Board  of 
Directors.  Our  Field  Director,  Mr.  Eric 
T.  Boulter,  was  invited  to  serve  as  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  while  our  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  was 


elected  to  the  Council’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  its  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  furthermore  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  our  Counselor  in  In¬ 
ternational  Relations,  Dr.  Helen  Keller, 
and  our  European  Director,  Mr.  George 
L.  Raverat,  will  be  invited  to  become 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Council. 
Similar  action  had  been  anticipated  for 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  before  notice  of 
his  death  had  been  received. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  continues  to 
serve  as  a  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  follow¬ 
ing  his  retirement  from  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  is  Chairman  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Education  Committee.  This  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  its  local  organizing  group, 
is  now  completing  arrangements  for 
the  forthcoming  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 
Educators  of  the  blind  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  attend  this  Conference 
in  Bussum,  Holland,  next  July,  the 
Assembly  being  composed  of  delega¬ 
tions  both  from  the  more  progressive 
countries  and  less  advanced  areas.  Half 
of  the  estimated  costs  have  been  under¬ 
written  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  the  balance  having 
been  donated  or  pledged  by  agencies 
and  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  findings 
of  this  Conference  will,  for  many  years 
to  come,  be  of  great  significance  in  the 
improved  operation  of  educational  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  young  blind,  including  those 
of  preschool  age. 

In  the  operation  of  our  program  of 
direct  field  services  we  have  this  year 
maintained  the  trend  begun  in  1950 
by  which  an  increased  proportion  of 
our  aid  is  directed  to  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  extent 
of  our  services  to  European  countries. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  country-by- 
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country  resume  which  follows  that  of 
the  nineteen  countries  which  have  been 
extended  major  service  this  year,  eleven 
lie  outside  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  splendid 
recovery  that  has  been  effected  by  Euro¬ 
pean  agencies  for  the  blind  during 
recent  years.  The  devastation  and  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  war  years  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  replaced  by  functioning 
services  for  the  blind  which,  although 
not  yet  operating  perfectly,  require  pro¬ 
gressively  decreasing  assistance  from 


abroad.  It  is  feared  that  the  worsening 
economic  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
a  number  of  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  may  slow  the  momentum  of  this 
improvement,  but  we  are  nevertheless 
confident  that  our  friends  in  Europe 
now  have  their  most  difficult  years  of 
reorganization  and  reconstruction  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Field  Consultation  Services 

During  the  early  months  of  1951  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Miss 


This  blind  native  African  is  employed  as  a  basketmaker  a 
“Ezenzeleni” — the  workshop  of  the  Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of 
the  Non-European  Blind,  Roodepoort,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
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Polly  Thomson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
undertook  at  the  request  of  the  South 
African  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the 
South  African  Council  for  the  Deaf,  a 
25,000  mile  tour  of  all  the  major  cities 
and  many  of  the  smaller  townships  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia.  During  the  course  of  the 
tour  Miss  Keller  was  received  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa,  the 
Governor  General  of  South  Africa, 
senior  officials  of  the  government,  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  and  civic  dignitaries 
in  seventeen  places.  She  addressed  huge 
gatherings  anxious  to  partake  of  her 
unrivaled  wisdom  concerning  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
her  practical  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  nation-wide  pro¬ 
grams.  Important  professional  advances 
are  already  being  made  as  a  result  of 
this  historic  tour.  The  success  of  the 
venture  has  also  been  reflected  in  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  amount 
of  voluntary  financial  contributions  to 
South  African  agencies  for  the  blind 
both  by  special  drives  during  her  stay 
and  by  subsequent  fund-raising  activ¬ 
ities.  Miss  Keller’s  personal  account  of 
her  journey  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  services  for  the 
underprivileged  blind  people  of  the 
world  are  recommended  to  carefully 
study  this  article. 

In  her  72nd  year,  Miss  Keller  might 
justifiably  rest  on  her  laurels  and  enjoy 
a  period  of  leisure  following  the  strain 
of  many  years  of  arduous  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  labors.  However,  she  is  deter¬ 
mined  personally  to  make  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  people  of  all  lands  cognizant 
of  the  responsibility  that  the  modern 
civilized  nation  has  toward  its  blind 
citizens.  She  therefore  proposes  in  the 
Fall  of  1952  to  make  another  long 
journey  through  the  lands  of  Central 


and  South  America  in  another  epoch- 
making  tour  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Foundation. 

In  July  and  August  of  1951,  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  and  members  of  our 
European  staff  toured  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  purpose 
of  their  visit  was  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  agencies  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
all  four  countries  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  latest  developments 
in  United  States  work  for  the  blind, 
to  discuss  common  problems,  to  observe 
and  evaluate  the  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  by  the  Scandinavian  blind 
from  the  assistance  extended  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  in  earlier  years,  and  to  determine 
the  scope  and  nature  of  future  needs 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  Founda¬ 
tion  could  help.  The  tour  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  and  confirmed  that 
our  past  help  has  been  utilized  to  great 
advantage.  On-the-spot  investigation 
has  shown  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  this  Foundation  to  assist  with  the 
modernization  of  braille  printing  tech¬ 
niques  in  Sweden,  while  other  projects 
discussed  during  the  tour  are  receiving 
further  consideration. 

Our  European  Director,  his  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  and  social  workers  have 
given  on-the-spot  counsel  to  agencies 
and  government  officials  in  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  and  Morocco.  Such  con¬ 
tacts  and  the  frank  and  open  discussions 
made  possible  by  personal  consultation 
are  of  inestimable  value,  and  ensure 
that  funds  expended  by  this  agency  will 
bring  maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number  of  individual  blind  people. 

European  Field  Office 

On  July  12  your  President  and  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  took  part  in  the  dedica¬ 
tory  ceremonies  of  the  remodeled  Phare 
de  France  Building,  where  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Field  Office  is  now  located.  His 
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Excellency,  the  United  States  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  France,  high  officials  of  the 
French  Government  and  outstanding 
citizens  of  France  joined  with  members 
of  the  American  colony  in  Paris  to 
make  this  event,  graciously  organized 
and  financed  by  Princess  Boncompagni, 
an  outstanding  success.  The  building, 
whose  deeds  are  being  transferred  to  us 
by  Les  Amis  du  Phare  de  France,  is  in 


its  renovated  condition  a  fitting  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  excellent  work  carried 
out  in  past  years  by  that  agency,  and 
will  serve  as  the  nerve  center  of  our 
future  operations  throughout  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  newly  con¬ 
structed  workshop  allows  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  apparatus  for  the 
blind,  while  our  other  training,  print¬ 
ing  and  social  services  can  now  function 


The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Ilzach,  France,  almost  completely 
demolished  during  the  war,  has  now  been  rebuilt  with  help  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  In  this  picture  the  Director 
of  the  Institution  is  seen  conversing  manually  with  a  deaf-blind  trainee. 
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in  more  adequate  surroundings  than 
was  possible  in  our  former  building. 

Throughout  1951  we  have  main¬ 
tained  production  of  Braille  stereotyp¬ 
ing  machines,  braille  writers  of  our  own 
design,  braille  desk  and  pocket  slates 
and  a  number  of  recreational  items  in¬ 
cluding  dominoes  and  chess  sets  spe¬ 
cially  manufactured  for  the  blind.  Em¬ 
bossed  maps  continue  to  be  produced 
at  the  Ilzac  center  which  we  subsidize. 
Indices  have  already  been  produced  in 
French  and  work  is  proceeding  on  their 
translation  into  a  number  of  other 
languages.  These  maps  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools  for  the  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  continue  to  receive  complimen¬ 
tary  reports  on  the  high  quality  of  our 
French  language  braille  magazine,  “Et 
La  Lumiere  Fut”,  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Paris  and  is  circulated  to  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  readers  in  several 
countries.  The  International  training 
center  for  braille  music  transcription 
has  received  three  new  students  and  is 
providing  a  service  that  is  much  needed 
by  blind  musicians  in  many  European 
countries.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  training 
school  we  have  produced  and  circulated 
a  large  quantity  of  braille  music,  being 
careful  not  to  duplicate  works  that  are 
readily  obtainable  from  other  sources. 
Our  social  workers  are  constantly  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  to  individual  French 
blind  persons  who  visit  our  offices  with 
a  wide  range  of  personal  problems.  In 
addition,  many  visitors  from  other 
countries  passing  through  Paris  on  per¬ 
sonal  or  official  business  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  blind  with  experienced 
members  of  our  staff. 

Australia 

When  Miss  Helen  Keller  visited  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1948  she  observed  that  the  lack 
of  a  national  agency  to  effect  standardi¬ 


zation,  to  promote  Federal  legislation 
and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  state 
institutions  for  the  blind  was  hamper¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  adequate  serv¬ 
ices  for  blind  people.  In  1950  a  new 
movement  became  active  in  Australia, 
its  principal  aim  being  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  central  agency 
for  the  blind  along  lines  recommended 
by  Miss  Keller.  This  national  move¬ 
ment  has  received  our  encouragement 
and  support,  and  its  efforts  have  al¬ 
ready  been  successful  in  the  creation  of 
the  Australian  National  Council  for  the 
Blind  composed  of  representatives  of 
state  institutions  and  other  active  agen¬ 
cies.  This  Council  is  being  urged  to 
raise  voluntary  funds  and  seek  govern¬ 
ment  support  for  a  national  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newly 
blind  and  the  introduction  of  a  selec¬ 
tive  placement  service.  Equipment  spe¬ 
cially  designed  or  adapted  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons  in  the  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  professional  fields 
have  been  sent  to  Australia  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes,  and  form  part  of  a 
traveling  exhibit  being  used  at  public 
meetings  and  among  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  workers  for  the  blind. 

A  large  quantity  of  Talking  Books 
have  this  year  been  shipped  to  Australia 
to  restock  the  Talking  Book  Library 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the 
Blind  which  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  towards  the  end  of  1950. 

Austria 

The  braille  printing  plant  which  was 
donated  by  us  in  1950  has  now  come 
into  full  production.  Sorely  needed 
textbooks  for  schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  manufactured  and  distributed.  A 
representative  committee  has  been  set 
up  to  select  titles  of  books  for  general 
circulation,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  these  new  books  have  been  produced, 
being  circulated  free  of  charge  to  blind 
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readers  by  the  National  Library.  Two 
magazine  periodicals  have  come  into 
regular  circulation,  one  being  devoted 
to  matters  of  professional  interest,  the 
other  containing  a  wide  range  of  ar¬ 
ticles  and  news  items  on  current  events. 
In  both  cases  the  annual  subscription  is 
purely  nominal,  all  production  costs 
being  met  by  a  special  grant  from  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  Central 
Union  of  the  Blind  has  been  given 
braille  watches  for  distribution  either 
free  or  at  less  than  cost  price  to  deserv¬ 
ing  blind  persons,  any  income  thus 
derived  being  used  for  the  provision  of 
other  social  services  to  those  in  partic¬ 
ular  distress.  A  blind  lawyer  whose 
handicap  had  threatened  to  end  his 
professional  career  has  been  enabled  to 
continue  with  his  work  by  using  a  tape 
reco> ding  machine,  the  gift  of  this 
Foundation. 

Brazil 

So  successful  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  Fundacao  para 
o  Livro  do  Cego  no  Brasil  that  the 
capacity  of  the  braille  printing  plant, 
established  by  us  in  1948,  this  year 
proved  to  be  insufficient  for  all  the 
demands  being  made  on  it.  We  have 
therefore  cooperated  with  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  in  the  provision  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  stereotyping  machine  for  which 
a  local  operator  has  been  trained.  The 
addition  of  this  machine  to  the  plant 
should  allow  a  50%  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Braille  instruction  is  being  given 
to  blind  people  in  their  own  homes  by 
teachers  graduated  from  the  regular 
courses  operated  by  the  Fundacao.  Co¬ 
operation  between  ourselves  and  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  has  also  resulted  in 
the  grant  of  a  study  fellowship  to  a 
Brazilian  social  worker  who  will  on  her 
return  home  specialize  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  placement  of  the  blind.  She 
has  been  admitted  to  the  New  York 


School  of  Social  Work  and  we  are,  in 
addition,  arranging  a  full  schedule  of 
practical  field  work  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  By  arrangement  with 
the  United  Nations  we  plan  shortly  to 
admit  to  our  Paris  music  transcriber 
training  center  a  Brazilian  national 
who  will,  after  a  training  course  of  one 
year,  return  home  to  introduce  the  first 
braille  music  printing  service  ever  to 
operate  in  her  country. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  braille 
desk  slates,  arithmetic  slates,  braille 
writers  and  games  have  been  shipped  to 
Brazil  for  use  in  that  country’s  three 
schools  for  blind  children. 

Egypt  j 

During  this  year  three  new  schools 
for  blind  children  have  been  opened  in 
Egypt.  A  school  for  blind  girls  operated 
by  the  Government  and  one  for  blind 
boys  under  private  Christian  auspices 
have  been  established  in  Cairo,  and  a 
new  Government  school  for  blind  boys 
in  Alexandria.  Essential  equipment  for 
all  three  schools  has  been  supplied  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  while  some  additional  material 
has  been  sent  to  supplement  earlier 
shipments  provided  for  existing  schools. 
Braille  watches  supplied  to  the  Noor 
Society  for  the  Uplift  of  the  Blind  have 
been  distributed,  the  income  from  sales 
being  used  for  the  production  of  a  hand 
transcribed  braille  magazine.  A  full 
account  has  been  given  earlier  in  this 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  in  planning  a  demonstration 
project  in  Egypt  and  our  part  in  those 
negotiations. 

France 

The  French  Central  Committee  for 
Blind  Workers  and  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
have  been  given  rent  free  accomodation 
and  services  in  our  new  building.  In 
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addition,  the  National  Committee  has 
enjoyed  a  financial  subsidy  to  assist  in 
its  task  of  coordinating  the  general 
welfare  services  extended  to  the  blind 
of  France  and  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  legislation  for  the  blind.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Book  Publishing  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  active  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  school  textbooks,  receiving  our 
grant  to  cover  production  costs  on  all 
books  which  reach  the  required  stand¬ 
ards  of  accuracy  and  printing  quality. 
The  rehabilitation  and  vacation  center 
for  blind  war  veterans,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Union  of  the  War 
Blind,  has  been  completely  renovated 
and  re-equipped  this  year  with  funds 
we  have  provided.  Members  of  our  staff 
have  visited  the  center  and  confirm  that 
it  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  read¬ 
justment  of  blind  veterans  including 
several  from  the  current  Indo-China 
conflict,  and  providing  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration  for  vocational  training  and  com¬ 
plete  reintegration  into  the  community. 
Braille  wrist  and  pocket  watches  have 
been  distributed  to  blind  people 
throughout  France,  either  free  or  at 
half  of  cost  price,  the  income  from 
such  sales  being  applied  to  other  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Germany 

Those  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  found  still  to  be  in  need  and 
which  had  not  greatly  benefited  from 
our  earlier  gift  shipments,  have  this 
year  been  provided  with  braille  type¬ 
writers  and  other  necessary  equipment. 
Organizations  representing  the  war  and 
civilian  blind  have  received  bulk  sup¬ 
plies  of  braille  paper  and  the  two  na¬ 
tional  braille  printing  houses  have  ob¬ 
tained  supplies  of  printing  materials 
which  enable  them  to  supply  all  West 
German  schools  and  libraries  for  the 
blind  with  braille  literature  at  greatly 
reduced  cost.  A  shipment  of  technical 


equipment  has  been  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind  while  food  pack¬ 
ages  have  been  addressed  to  a  large 
number  of  blind  individuals  in  the 
Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  known  by  the 
Western  authorities  to  be  in  dire  need. 
In  each  case  the  recipients  have  been 
advised  of  the  American  origin  of  their 
gift  and  delivery  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

Greece 

The  printing  department  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Greece  has 
continued  to  receive  grants  toward  its 
operating  expenses.  Copies  of  the  many 
publications  manufactured  in  Athens 
have  been  sent  to  our  Library  and  have 
proven  to  be  of  high  quality.  Braille 
slates  and  paper  for  use  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  national  service  for  the  blind 
have  also  been  shipped  from  our  Euro¬ 
pean  headquarters,  as  have  quantities 
of  educational  equipment  for  use  in  the 
School  for  Blind  Children  at  Salonika 
which  was  established  very  largely  as  a 
result  of  our  interest  and  assistance.  A 
department  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind  is  shortly  to  be  opened  at 
this  school,  and  we  have  participated  in 
a  joint  project  for  the  training  of  a 
Greek  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  technique  of  imparting  instruction 
to  the  deaf-blind.  This  young  lady  is 
now  studying  at  Perkins  Institution, 
and  was  this  summer  sent  by  us  to 
attend  a  five  week's  course  at  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  It 
is  planned  that  she  will  return  home 
towards  the  end  of  1952  and  at  once 
begin  work  on  the  organization  of  the 
new  department  in  Salonika,  where  sev¬ 
eral  deaf-blind  children  have  already 
been  located.  Financial  assistance  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  new 
department  during  the  first  two  years  of 
its  operation  will  be  provided  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
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Blind,  after  which  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  total  expense  will  be  covered  from 
local  resources. 

Haiti 

A  young  blind  native  Haitian  who 
this  year  completed  his  training  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
returned  to  his  country  in  September 
to  become  director  of  a  small  school  for 
the  blind  in  Port-Au-Prince,  and  to 
organize  special  services  for  the  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
undertaken  to  provide  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  salary  for  a  period  of  two 
years  as  local  funds  are  not  available. 
He  has  tackled  his  difficult  task  with 
vigor  and  determination,  having  already 
organized  training  courses  for  teachers 
of  the  young  blind  and  groups  of  vol¬ 
unteer  braille  transcribers  and  instruc¬ 
tors.  His  activities  have  created  wide¬ 
spread  interest  among  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  in  government  circles.  Although 
it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  assess  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  his  work,  present  indi¬ 
cations  lead  us  to  view  the  project  in  a 
spirit  of  optimism.  The  school  for  the 
blind  has  been  fully  equipped  with 
braille  typewriters  and  slates,  arithme¬ 
tic  frames,  embossed  maps,  geometry 
instruments,  braille  writers,  Talking 
Book  machines  and  recreational  sup¬ 
plies.  Also,  vocational  aids  have  been 
sent  for  demonstration  purposes.  A 
braille  duplicating  machine,  the  gift  of 
this  Foundation,  will  shortly  be  set  up 
in  Haiti  and  will  permit  machine  pro¬ 
duction  of  braille  books,  all  earlier 
transcribing  having  been  done  on  hand 
slates  and  braille  writers. 

India 

Schools  for  blind  children  in  Kanpur, 
Palamcottah  and  Kasaragod  have  re¬ 
ceived  gift  shipments  allowing  them  to 
equip  their  classrooms  with  braille 


writing  appliances,  arithmetic  and 
geography  material  and  games  for  leis¬ 
ure  hours.  Only  a  minute  proportion  of 
India’s  blind  population  of  more  than 
two  million  people  is  at  present  re¬ 
ceiving  any  service  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  from  local  private  agencies, 
and  although  the  government  has  now 
established  a  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  center  for  125  blind  students,  there 
is  throughout  the  sub-continent  virtu¬ 
ally  no  opportunity  for  newly  blind 
adults  to  obtain  employment.  The  po¬ 
sition  is  particularly  critical  for  blind 
women  who  are  as  yet  excluded  even 
from  the  single  government  training 
center.  We  have  this  year  supported  a 
special  effort  being  made  in  their  be¬ 
half  in  South  India  where  a  small  resi¬ 
dential  workshop  for  blind  women  has 
been  opened.  We  have  equipped  the 
center  with  ten  weaving  looms,  this 
trade  having  proven  to  be  both  suitable 
and  lucrative.  Drastic  measures  are  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  lot  of  India’s  blind  people 
is  to  be  materially  improved  in  the 
years  that  lie  immediately  ahead,  and 
this  problem  is  receiving  the  special 
consideration  of  your  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  common  with  outstanding 
needs  in  all  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

Indonesia 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  in  Bandung,  which  is  the  only 
functioning  agency  in  the  country,  was  | 
stripped  of  its  technical  apparatus  dur¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  occupation.  We  have 
this  year  sent  a  shipment  of  desk  and 
pocket  slates,  arithmetic  frames,  braille 
paper,  recreational  equipment  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items. 

Iran 

The  trained  teacher  of  the  blind  sent 
to  Iran  by  this  Foundation  in  1950  has 
continued  her  work  in  the  moderniza- 
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tion  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Izfahan  and  the  organization  of  teacher 
training  courses  there.  In  addition,  part 
of  the  funds  put  at  her  disposal  have 
been  utilized  for  the  local  purchase  of 
materials  for  the  vocational  training 
department  and  to  cover  additional  op¬ 
erating  costs  caused  by  the  admission  of 
new  pupils.  The  two  social  workers 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Iran 
Foundation  following  Dr.  Farrell’s  1950 
survey  in  Iran  have  completed  their 
studies  at  Perkins,  and  while  one  re¬ 
mains  in  this  country  for  a  period  of 
advanced  study,  the  other  has  returned 
home  to  commence  work  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  national  plan  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  blind.  We  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  development  of  this  work 
with  great  interest,  and  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  participate  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Farrell’s  recommendations 
if  and  when  the  responsible  authorities 
in  Iran  decide  to  go  ahead  with  the 
scheme. 

Iraq 

After  considerable  correspondence 
with  the  director  of  the  Queen  Hazima 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  United 
States  Information  Service  in  Bagdad 
and  the  leader  of  the  Iraqi  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  we  have  shipped 
a  considerable  quantity  of  educational 
supplies  to  the  Queen  Hazima  Institute 
and  a  selection  of  professional  litera¬ 
ture  which  will  be  used  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  teacher  training  program.  The 
Government  of  Iraq  has  undertaken  to 
put  at  the  Institute’s  disposal  a  suitable 
building  so  that  the  school  may  be 
moved  from  its  present  quarters  where 
sanitary  conditions  were  adjudged  by 
United  States  Information  Service  offi¬ 
cials  to  be  totally  inadequate.  Appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  for  the  grant  of 
a  study  fellowship  to  a  senior  teacher 
of  the  school,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 


this  will  be  granted  through  a  joint 
project  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind. 

Israel 

The  Government  of  Israel  is  faced 
with  a  considerable  problem  in  that 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons  requir¬ 
ing  education,  training  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  located  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  former  displaced 
persons  entering  that  country  from 
Europe.  A  rehabilitation  section  has 
been  set  up  within  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare,  and  in  response  to  their 
request  we  have  sent  gift  shipments  of 
braille  writing  machines,  desk  slates, 
paper,  braille  literature,  Talking  Books, 
tools,  toys  and  games.  Part  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  used  to  extend  the  capacity 
of  the  School  for  Blind  Children  in 
Jerusalem,  the  rest  being  utilized  in  the 
organization  of  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  services  for  the  adult  blind.  A 
teacher  has  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  special  instruction  in 
the  education  of  the  young  blind,  and 
plans  to  establish  a  new  school  for 
blind  children  in  Tel  Aviv  on  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Israel.  Our  advice  and  practical 
assistance  has  been  sought  towards  the 
provision  of  Talking  Books  in  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Yiddish  languages,  and  small 
quantities  of  such  books  are  already 
in  course  of  production. 

Italy 

Services  for  the  education,  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind  in  Italy 
continue  to  make  a  remarkable  recovery 
from  the  dislocation  of  the  war  years, 
thus  allowing  us  to  gradually  reduce 
the  quantity  of  our  aid.  We  have,  never¬ 
theless,  provided  useful  services  in  the 
shipment  of  printing  plates  and  paper 
for  machine  braille  production  to  the 
National  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
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and  for  hand  transcription  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind.  Other 
supplies  have  been  distributed  among 
schools  for  blind  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  Italy’s 
services  to  the  blind  in  former  years  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  newly  blind.  This  year  we 
have  launched,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  a  home  teaching  dem¬ 
onstration  project  and  training  courses, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  imported  consultant.  An  initial 
group  of  fifteen  potential  home  teach¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  blind, 
are  now  completing  the  course  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  study  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  home  districts  to  or¬ 
ganize  effective  services.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  candidate  will  be  granted  a 
further  period  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  abroad  before  returning  to 
Italy  to  direct  the  national  home  teach¬ 
ing  service.  Another  Italian  national, 
having  completed  her  studies  on  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  this 
country,  has  also  been  assisted  to  be¬ 
come  qualified  as  a  home  teacher  of  the 
adult  blind  with  a  view  to  her  ultimate 
participation  in  the  Italian  program. 

A  young  Italian  who,  despite  the  ex¬ 
treme  handicap  of  blindness  and  the 
amputation  of  both  hands  has  become 
qualified  as  a  lawyer,  has  been  assisted 
to  obtain  and  retain  employment 
through  the  gift  of  a  tape  recording 
machine  specially  adapted  for  his  use. 

Jordan 

In  the  early  part  of  1951  work  was 
completed  on  the  construction  of  a 
braille  printing  plant  in  Ramallah,  the 
gift  of  this  Foundation.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  printing  plates,  paper  and  book 
binding  materials  which  we  had  also 
supplied,  the  printing  plant,  the  first 
ever  to  operate  on  the  manufacture  of 


This  blind  young  man,  an  Arab  refugee 
from  Palestine,  is  now  in  training  in 
Jordan  prior  to  his  employment  as  a  broom- 
maker  at  the  workshop  of  the  Arab  Or¬ 
ganization  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


braille  literature  in  Arabic,  came  into 
production.  The  first  consideration  of 
the  operating  agency  was  to  supply 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Jordan  and 
other  Arab  countries  with  textbooks. 
These  had  been  required  for  many 
years,  and  their  availability  should  now 
allow  both  for  increased  efficiency  of 
instruction  and  the  admission  of  ad¬ 
ditional  pupils.  The  Jordan  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Arab  Organization  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  propose  to 
enter  into  a  joint  agreement  for  the 
selection  and  production  of  literature 
for  the  adult  blind  including  braille 
magazines  which  will  contain  items  of 
general  interest  to  blind  readers  in  Jor- 
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dan  and  the  whole  surrounding  Arab 
area. 

The  Arab  Organization  has  received 
a  shipment  of  tools  and  materials  con¬ 
signed  by  us  at  the  end  of  1 950  and  has, 
as  a  result,  been  enabled  to  reopen  its 
Jerusalem  workshops  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind.  We  learn 
from  an  independent  survey  of  the 
Middle  East  carried  out  by  a  leading 
worker  for  the  blind  from  Lebanon 
that  the  Arab  Organization  is  now 
providing  full  time  employment  for  six¬ 
teen  blind  workers  and  part  time  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  larger  number  who  op¬ 
erate  in  their  own  homes. 

Morocco 

A  social  worker  on  our  Paris  stalf 
visited  Morocco  this  spring  to  provide 
on-the-spot  counsel  to  Les  Amis  des 
Aveugles,  a  local  agency  providing  small 
scale  but  important  services  to  the 
blind.  During  her  stay,  a  new  building 
which  had  been  acquired  as  the  result 
of  a  country-wide  fund-raising  drive, 
was  inaugurated.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind  undertook  to 
participate  in  a  joint  project  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  equipment  and 
other  supplies  for  the  new  center  and 
existing  school.  We  have  accordingly 
consigned  power  knitting  machines, 
AFOB  braille  writers,  embossed  maps, 
braille  writing  slates  and  arithmetic 
equipment,  recreational  and  music  sup¬ 
plies  and  other  miscellaneous  apparatus. 

The  new  training  center  has  already 
come  into  part  production,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  additional  trainees  will 
be  admitted  early  in  1952.  As  Morocco 
has  now  accepted  the  revised  Arabic 
braille  system  recommended  by  the 
UNESCO  Conference,  the  country’s 
existing  stock  of  hand  transcribed 
braille  literature  has  become  obsolete. 
In  order  to  assist  with  the  rapid  replace¬ 
ment  of  school  textbooks  and  other  pub¬ 


lications  for  adult  readers,  we  have 
supplied  to  Les  Amis  des  Aveugles  a 
braille  duplicating  machine  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  printing  plates  and 
paper  to  produce  up  to  100  copies  of 
each  of  the  most  important  books.  It 
is  hoped  that  bulk  supplies  will  be  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  later  date  either  from  the 
braille  printing  plant  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Jordan  or  the  plant  shortly  to 
be  established  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations  demonstration  project 
in  Egypt. 

Poland 

On  the  1st  of  June  1951  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Blind  of  Poland,  which  had 
formerly  operated  independently  al¬ 
though  being  affiliated  with  this  Foun¬ 
dation,  turned  over  to  us  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  its 
program,  the  committee  being  retained 
as  a  sub  committee  of  our  Executive. 
During  the  year,  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Laski,  which  is  a  private 
agency  staffed  and  directed  by  Catholic 
sisters,  has  been  assisted  through  the 
provision  of  vocational  materials,  food, 
children’s  clothing  and  drugs  for  the 
school  clinic.  A  braille  typewriter  has 
also  been  shipped  for  the  use  of  a  Polish 
war  veteran. 

Saar 

Further  supplies  of  braille  plates  and 
paper  have  been  shipped  to  the  Saar  to 
service  the  braille  duplicating  machine 
earlier  donated  to  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  large  quantity  of  braille 
watches  have  been  sent  to  the  Saarland 
Union  of  the  Blind  for  free  distribution 
among  those  in  greatest  need.  Other 
blind  persons  able  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  have  been  allowed  to  do  so,  the 
income  so  derived  being  used  for  the 
operation  of  other  welfare  services  in 
the  Saar. 
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Yugoslavia 

Fresh  contact  has  been  made  this  year 
with  the  Central  Union  of  the  Blind  of 
Yugoslavia,  a  government  recognized 
agency  providing  a  nation-wide  service 
to  the  blind.  This  organization,  which 
has  grown  from  a  small  committee  set 
up  by  us  at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  and  has  sought  considerable 
advice  and  guidance  from  the  American 


Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  The 
braille  printing  plant  which  we  set  up 
in  1947  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  continues  to  work  at  full  pres¬ 
sure,  and  we  have  shipped  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  zinc  printing  plates  and  paper 
so  that  the  work  may  proceed.  Addi¬ 
tional  consignments  of  technical  appa¬ 
ratus  and  professional  literature  are 
now  being  prepared  for  early  shipment, 
and  should  provide  a  means  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  and  modernization 
of  existing  services  being  provided. 


The  Responsibilities  of  a  County 
Public  Assistance  Worker 


The  Philadelphia  County  Board  of 
Assistance  assumes  responsibility  for 
five  categories  of  public  aid,  of  which 
one  is  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
The  Blind  Pensioners,  together  with 
blind  persons  in  the  other  categories  of 
assistance,  constitute  the  largest  blind 
group  served  by  any  single  agency  in 
the  county.  This  fact  in  itself  offers  the 
opportunity  to  our  staff  workers  to  de¬ 
velop  special  skills  and  to  offer  services 
based  on  knowledge  of  resources  avail¬ 
able  within  the  agency  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  An  agency  resource  found  only 
in  Philadelphia  is  my  office  of  consult¬ 
ant  on  the  visually  handicapped,  where 
I  am  accessible  to  any  staff  member  or 
recipient.  Also  unusual  in  Philadelphia 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  on  the  visiting 
staff  of  this  public  assistance  agency 
five  blind  workers  who,  although  they 
have  seeing  persons  in  their  caseloads, 
work  primarily  with  blind  clients.  In 
assuming  responsibility  toward  the 
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more  than  2500  blind  Philadelphians, 
our  staff  is  mindful  of  the  state  public 
assistance  law  which  directs  “that  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  and  manner  as  to  encourage  self- 
respect,  self-dependency,  and  the  desire 
to  be  a  good  citizen  and  useful  to  so¬ 
ciety.” 

The  determination  of  eligibility  for 
any  type  of  assistance  is  a  case  work 
process,  an  essential  part  of  which  is 
the  establishment  of  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  worker  and  the  applicant. 
The  trained  worker  understands  that 
people  differ  with  respect  to  personal¬ 
ity,  cultural  background  and  mental 
equipment,  and  accepts  them  as  they 
are.  But  when  the  applicant  is  blind, 
the  interviewer  needs  exceptional  skill 
in  conducting  the  interview.  He  cannot 
rely  on  facial  expressions  or  gestures  to 
reinforce  the  meaning  of  his  words,  but 
must  convey  by  his  voice  alone  the  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  that  he  feels  in  the 
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applicant.  He  must  be  able  to  convince 
the  blind  person  of  his  willingness  to 
help,  even  though  financial  aid  may  be 
refused.  The  help  offered  may  be  re¬ 
ferral  to  some  other  agency  better 
suited  to  assist  in  the  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  or  perhaps  just  the  opportunity  to 
talk  over  difficulties  which  seemed  in¬ 
surmountable  until  shared  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener.  In  any  case,  the  appli¬ 
cant,  whether  accepted  or  rejected  for 
financial  assistance,  must  leave  the  in¬ 
terview  feeling  that  his  problems  have 
been  the  total  concern  of  the  worker, 
and  that  he  has  been  given  as  much 
help  as  is  possible  within  the  capacities 
of  the  interviewer  and  the  limitations 
of  the  agency. 

In  order  to  give  a  blind  person  this 
assurance,  the  worker  needs  even  more 
than  warmth  and  interviewing  skill.  He 
must  recognize  that  while  one  blind 
man  differs  from  another  in  the  very 
same  ways  in  which  seeing  persons  vary, 
the  blind  man  is  also  different  from  the 
seeing  man  because  of  his  visual  im¬ 
pairment.  The  worker  must  know  in 
psychological,  practical  and  economic 
terms,  the  significance  of  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  senses.  Study  of  historical  devel¬ 
opments  in  work  with  the  blind  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  knowledge.  He  should 
have  a  working  acquaintance  with  eye 
diseases  so  that  if  the  client  is  not 
under  care  of  an  ophthalmologist  such 
a  referral  should  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Almost  three-quarters  of 
our  number  need  never  have  become 
blind  had  early  eye  care  been  provided. 
He  must  know  his  community  in  terms 
of  the  services  offered  to  blind  people. 

In  discussing  more  specifically  the 
services  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  blind  persons,  may  I  consider 
the  impact  of  blindness  upon  persons 
of  different  ages. 

First,  the  pre-school  child.  Children 
who  are  blind  from  birth  or  who  lose 


sight  at  an  early  age  have  no  visual 
memories,  no  color  imagery  and  little 
spatial  perception.  Not  all  parents  have 
insight  into  the  problems  which  blind¬ 
ness  thus  creates  for  children,  and  many 
need  help  in  establishing  a  constructive 
relationship.  There  is  a  danger  that  the 
emotional  impact  of  the  child’s  blind¬ 
ness  may  cause  parents  to  overprotect 
and  spoil  the  child,  or,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  reject  him.  Parents  may  be  un¬ 
wise  in  the  selection  of  toys,  way  of 
amusement,  or  in  methods  they  employ. 
In  all  of  these  areas  and  many  more, 
the  social  worker  may  be  very  helpful, 
and  help  is  surely  needed  at  this  time 
since  the  pre-school  years  are  so  vital  in 
the  development  of  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  and  of  the  habits  of  living 
which  will  make  or  mar  the  adult  life 
of  the  child.  In  this  task  the  worker 
seeks  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  in  the 
field  of  early  childhood  education  of 
the  blind. 

When  the  child  reaches  school  age  in 
our  state,  he  may  enter  a  residential 
school  specially  organized  for  the  blind. 
These  schools  are  excellently  equipped 
and  skillfully  supervised.  There  are 
children,  however,  who  may  suffer  from 
being  removed,  even  temporarily,  from 
their  families  and  from  the  community 
at  a  time  when  family  ties  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  seeing  children  are  so 
important.  In  some  other  states,  while 
a  number  of  children  are  placed  in  res¬ 
idential  schools  for  the  blind,  others 
attend  regular  day  classes  in  public 
schools,  with  special  classes  for  the 
blind.  Special  advantages  are  offered  by 
each  type  of  school. 

It  is  interesting  that  although  schools 
for  the  blind  constitute  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  best  established  services  for  the 
blind,  they  did  not  until  comparatively 
recently  prepare  their  students  to  go 
back  to  live  and  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  nor  did  they  prepare 
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many  students  for  higher  education.  As 
an  example  of  the  current  trend,  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  has 
developed  a  course  in  adult  education 
for  students  about  to  enter  professions. 
Nine  recipients  of  pensions  for  the 
blind  in  our  county  are  enrolled  in  this 
course  and  receive  most  of  their  aca¬ 
demic  training  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  order  to  equip  them 
for  home  teaching,  vocational  coun¬ 
seling,  or  social  work.  The  investment 
in  these  young  people  should  yield  re¬ 
warding  dividends  in  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  service  to  others. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  century 
the  atmosphere  of  schools  for  the  blind 
was  generally  overprotective.  The  edu¬ 
cation  offered  became  almost  an  end  in 
itself  because  training  for  job  place¬ 
ment  was  so  limited.  In  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  or  so,  training  of  the  blind 
has  widened  in  scope  and  proficiency 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  blind 
can  perform  an  infinite  number  of 
jobs  as  well  as  the  seeing.  The  effect  of 
this  shift  in  training  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  blind  student. 
Instead  of  a  desire  to  prolong  his 
school  life  and  a  fear  of  returning  to 
an  empty  existence  in  the  community, 
he  now  leaves  with  confidence  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  may,  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  abilities  and  de¬ 
sires,  lead  an  independent  and  produc¬ 
tive  life. 

When  an  individual  becomes  blinded 
during  his  adult  life,  the  physical  limi¬ 
tations  are  the  same  as  those  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  blind  child,  but  the  frus¬ 
trations  which  he  experiences  are  quite 
different.  Emotional  shock  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hopelessness  are  frequent  reac¬ 
tions  to  a  new  handicap,  which  are 
absent  when  a  handicap  has  been  long 
familiar.  The  newly  blinded  adult 
usually  needs  skilled  case  work  to  help 
him  over  his  first  hurdle. 


Even  though  an  adult  may  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  reality  of  his  blindness,  he 
may  suffer  further  frustration  from  the 
change  which  he  experiences  in  status 
in  his  home  and  his  community.  For 
example,  the  husband  who  has  always 
been  the  wage  earner  may  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  help  from  his  wife,  and  outside 
sources  as  well.  The  wife,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  prided  herself  on  a  well-run  home, 
suddenly  may  have  to  turn  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  for  help.  Or,  a  parent  may  sense 
the  resentment  of  the  seeing  members 
of  the  family  who  have  had  to  assume 
added  responsibilities.  In  these  in¬ 
stances  the  social  worker  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  endeavoring  to  restore  health¬ 
ful  family  relationships,  which  will  in¬ 
volve  working  as  intensively  with  the 
seeing  members  of  the  family  as  with 
the  blind  person.  If  he  finds  that  family 
problems  exist  which  are  too  deep- 
seated  for  him  to  meet,  he  will  be  aware 
of  the  desirability  of  enlisting  psychi¬ 
atric  consultation. 

At  times  the  newly  blinded  adult 
may  be  able  to  use  the  services  of  an 
adjustment  center,  where  he  lives  for  a 
while  away  from  home  in  a  group  set¬ 
ting.  These  centers,  which  have  in¬ 
creased  in  number  since  the  last  war, 
are  helpful  where  constructive  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  family  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  or  where  for  any  other  reason 
it  is  felt  that  a  temporary  period  away 
from  home  may  facilitate  re-orienta¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  those  resources  I  have 
mentioned,  the  community  has  many 
others  to  offer.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
these  since  they  are,  I  know,  familiar  to 
all  of  you.  They  include  home  teaching 
services,  psychological  testing,  counsel¬ 
ing,  vocational  training,  and  placement 
in  professions,  competitive  industries, 
and  subsidized  workshops. 

There  remains  one  group  of  blind 
persons  to  discuss — the  aged  blind.  In 
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some  respects,  this  is  the  most  ignored 
group  of  the  blind,  not  only  because 
they  are  handicapped,  but  because  all 
aged  in  our  present  civilization  are  too 
little  understood  and  accepted.  There 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  our  need  to 
know  much  more  about  the  problems 
of  aging  and  to  re-evaluate  the  position 
of  the  aged  in  our  social  and  economic 
structure.  Since  most  of  the  blind  are 
in  this  age  group — more  than  two- 
thirds  in  Philadelphia  County  being 
over  65 — and  since  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  in  the  general  population  is 
increasing  so  rapidly,  the  social  worker 
of  more  services  for  this  group.  He  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  many  aged  blind  persons 
are  anxious  and  able  to  discharge 
highly  important  social  obligations,  to 
continue  employment,  or  to  act  as 
homemakers.  Others,  who  are  home- 
bound,  welcome  contacts  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  which  come  from  a  volun¬ 


teer  visitor,  while  for  still  others  a  com¬ 
munity  social  club  is  an  invitation  to  a 
wider  life. 

I  believe  that  I  have  highlighted  the 
direct  services  which  I  feel  are  most 
important.  There  are  wider  areas  in 
which  the  worker  with  the  blind  can 
also  play  a  part.  He  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  team,  along  with  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  psychiatrist,  physician,  teacher,  and 
others,  working  toward  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  toward  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  with  multiple 
disabilities,  toward  more  informed 
community  attitudes.  Above  all,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  the  social  worker 
must  have  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  blind  as  individuals  that  comes 
with  deep  concern  for  people,  a  sincere 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  a  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  the  blind  to  make  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  the  society  of 
which  they  are  an  integral  part. 


A  Survey  of  State  Legislation 


Forty-four  state  legislatures  held  ses¬ 
sions  in  1951.  A  large  number  of  bills 
which  in  some  way  affected  blind  per¬ 
sons  were  introduced  into  the  various 
legislatures.  As  is  usually  the  case,  many 
bills  were  not  acted  upon  and  a  few  of 
those  passed  were  vetoed.  While  it 
would  be  both  interesting  and  valuable 
to  discuss  all  of  these  bills,  in  this  paper 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  those  bills 
which  actually  became  law  in  1951. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  not 
discuss  appropriation  bills  which  merely 
allocate  funds  for  financing  existing 
programs. 


DIVA  AGOSTINELLI 

Financial  Aid  to  the  Blind 
The  largest  number  of  new  laws  is 
concerned  with  financial  aid  to  the 
blind.  A  significant  group  is  concerned 
with  the  exemption  of  the  first  fifty 
dollars  of  a  blind  person’s  earned 
monthly  income  in  determining  need 
for  financial  aid  to  the  blind.  A  1950 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  permits  the  states  to  grant  this 
exemption  prior  to  July  1,  1952,  after 
which  time  such  action  will  become 
mandatory.  To  date,  we  have  received 
copies  of  laws  from  thirty  states  which 
have  granted  this  exemption.  This 
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number  includes  California,  whose  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Institutions  Code  already  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  for  the  exemption  of 
earned  income  to  become  operative  as 
soon  as  authorized  by  Federal  law  or 
regulation.  In  most  cases,  an  exemption 
of  fifty  dollars  was  stated  specifically, 
but  the  Montana  and  Indiana  laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  automatic  compliance  with 
such  changes  in  the  amount  of  exemp¬ 
tion  as  may  be  authorized  by  future 
Federal  laws. 

Several  states  have  increased  the  max¬ 
imum  monthly  amount  payable  under 
the  aid  to  the  blind  program.  Florida 
and  Vermont  have  raised  the  maximum 
to  fifty  dollars,  Nevada  to  forty  dollars, 
and  Arizona  to  eighty  dollars.  Illinois, 
which  has  a  variable  maximum  pegged 
to  the  Common  Price  Index  for  Moder¬ 
ate  Income  Families,  has  allowed  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  the  standards  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1951,  on  which  food, 
clothing  and  personal  incidents  are 
based.  Massachusetts  has  introduced  a 
novel  feature  in  allowing  a  monthly 
payment  of  four  dollars  above  the 
actual  amount  of  aid  for  incidental 
expenses  arising  from  blindness. 

Very  few  states  made  drastic  changes 
in  eligibility  requirements  in  1951.  Ari¬ 
zona  passed  a  law  making  citizenship 
a  requirement.  When  this  provision  is 
put  into  operation  it  will  undoubtedly 
remove  a  sizable  number  of  recipients 
from  the  Arizona  list,  but  the  measure 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  put  into 
operation  as  yet. 

Michigan  has  abandoned  the  old 
formula  of  five  out  of  the  last  nine 
years  residency  in  favor  of  a  reciprocal 
agreement  policy.  Florida  now  allows  a 
blind  child  with  a  year’s  prior  residence 
to  receive  aid,  or,  if  the  child  is  born  of 
parents  who  have  been  residents  of  the 
state  for  one  year  prior  to  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  is  also  eligible. 

Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Arizona 


have  made  changes  in  property  allow¬ 
ance  for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 
In  Missouri,  property  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  may  be  owned  by  a  recipient. 
In  Minnesota,  the  first  $500  are  disre¬ 
garded  in  estimating  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  owned.  In  Arizona,  a  recipient  may 
own  land  and  a  house  used  as  a  res¬ 
idence  valued  up  to  $8,000. 

The  number  of  states  which  have 
passed  laws  allowing  optometrists  as 
well  as  doctors  specializing  in  diseases 
of  the  eye  to  certify  blindness  seems  to 
indicate  a  trend  which  workers  in  our 
field  will  want  to  consider.  We  have  on 
hand  copies  of  laws  from  seventeen 
states  which  now  allow  optometrists  to 
certify  blindness.  These  are:  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  California,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  Washington. 

A  number  of  interesting  laws  which 
are  concerned  with  aid  to  the  blind  but 
which  are  primarily  administrative  in 
nature  have  been  passed  in  1951.  In 
Florida  a  new  law  allows  for  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  records  by  microfilm  or  by 
a  similar  photographic  process.  After 
being  checked  thoroughly  the  original 
records  may  be  destroyed  in  all  cases 
where  this  is  not  in  conflict  with  Fed¬ 
eral  statutes.  The  purpose  of  this  law 
is  to  save  valuable  storage  space.  In  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  any  case  record  inactive  for  five 
years  may  be  destroyed.  Also  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  counties  must  adopt  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  field  procedure,  and  all 
applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  must 
be  processed  within  ninety  days.  If  the 
processing  takes  longer  than  ninety 
days,  monthly  payments  are  retroactive. 
Further,  any  county  with  at  least  250 
cases  must  maintain  a  separate  bureau 
for  the  blind. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Indiana 
state  legislature  set  into  motion  a  legal 
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battle  which  had  not  been  definitely 
settled  as  1951  came  to  a  close.  The 
legislature  of  that  state  early  in  the  year 
wrote  into  the  welfare  law  a  require¬ 
ment  that  all  public  assistance  lists  be 
open  for  public  inspection.  This  was 
contrary  to  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  withheld  Federal  funds  from  In¬ 
diana.  Immediately  action  was  started 
in  Congress  to  rescind  this  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  While  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  amendment,  which  would 
open  the  public  assistance  lists  to  pub¬ 
lic  inspection,  were  prepared  for  public 
hearings,  a  rider  was  attached  to  the 
tax  bill  (introduced  by  Indiana’s  Sen¬ 
ator  William  E.  Jenner)  rescinding  the 
confidentiality  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  As  the  Federal  law  now 
stands,  any  state  can  pass  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  public  inspection  of  public 
assistance  lists  and  still  qualify  for  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  The  Indiana  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  recalled  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  attempt  to  untangle  the 
financial  situation  produced  by  the 
withholding  of  Federal  funds,  dissolved 
without  taking  further  action  on  this 
question,  and  the  law  repealing  confi¬ 
dentiality  remains  in  effect.  At  this 
writing  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
how  many  states  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  Jenner  amendment  but  several 
states — Illinois,  Alabama,  Tennesssee 
and  Georgia — already  had  laws  which 
allowed  public  inspection  of  welfare 
lists,  if  and  when  Federal  funds  were 
not  endangered.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  several  other  states  now  have 
such  laws  pending.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  two  states — California  and  Mon¬ 
tana — took  specific  action  against  pub¬ 
lication  of  welfare  lists  for  other  than 
administrative  purposes.  Montana  went 
so  far  as  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  welfare  lists  for  any  purpose  not 
directly  connected  with  the  administra¬ 


tion  of  the  program.  Confidentiality  is 
a  principle  for  which  social  workers 
have  fought  long  and  strenuous  battles, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  issue 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  now 
stands.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
major  activity  on  this  question  will 
take  place  in  Congress  or  in  the  state 
legislatures  during  1952  and  1953.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  a  question  of  extreme 
importance  to  workers  for  the  blind 
and  one  worthy  of  serious  study. 

State  Programs 

Arizona,  Alabama,  and  Florida  have 
made  extensive  organizational  changes 
in  their  welfare  programs.  In  Arizona 
the  reorganization  took  the  form  of 
the  creation  of  a  combined  Department 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Correction.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  reorganization 
was  a  desire  for  economy.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  we  have  been  informed  that  no 
steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  toward 
implementing  the  law.  In  Florida  a 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
was  created.  Under  the  new  setup  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
tinues  to  function  as  an  independent 
governing  board. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
reorganization.  A  number  of  separate 
bureaus  have  been  created  to  concern 
themselves  with  specific  areas  of  work, 
a  Bureau  of  Medical  Care,  a  Bureau  of 
Individual  Services,  and  a  Bureau  of 
Research.  The  new  law  explicitly  states 
further  that  the  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  shall  have  charge 
of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  all  laws  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Division  to  administer  and  enforce.  The 
advisory  board  shall  exercise  advisory 
powers  only. 

In  Georgia,  Senate  Bill  Number  44 
was  approved  providing  a  statutory 
basis  for  a  program  of  vocational  re- 
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habilitation,  but  this  act  has  not  yet 
been  implemented. 

Two  laws  concerning  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  under  the  “Merit 
System”  were  passed  in  Maryland.  A 
new  section  was  added  to  Chapter  104 
which  states  that  the  Employment 
Commissioner  shall  “extend  suitable 
assistance  during  any  examination  to 
any  person  who,  by  reason  of  blindness 
or  other  physical  handicap,  is  unable 
to  read  the  examination  or  otherwise 
to  comply  with  mechanical  or  proce¬ 
dural  requirements  of  the  examination, 
if  such  requirements  do  not  go  to  the 
substance  of  the  examination  and 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  position 
for  which  the  examination  is  being 
held.”  Chapter  66  of  the  Maryland  Code 
was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  new 
section  (5B)  which  states  in  part  that 
“the  commissioner  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  prepare,  without  exami¬ 
nation,  special  lists  of  eligibles  of  per¬ 
sons  certified  by  the  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  be  phy¬ 
sically  capable  and  adequately  trained 
to  qualify  for  a  position  in  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Service.” 

Also  in  Maryland,  House  Resolution 
Number  12  was  passed  which  requested 
the  State  Employment  Commissioner  to 
“establish  separate  employment  classifi¬ 
cation  for  dictaphone  typists.”  This 
resolution  is  intended  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  blind  persons  trained  in  dicta¬ 
phone  typing  to  qualify  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  such  jobs. 

Section  15  of  Chapter  159  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
amended.  Under  the  new  law  common 
carriers  may  transport  between  points 
within  the  state  a  blind  person  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
and  accompanied  by  a  guide.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  each  line  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  will  extend  this  privilege. 


Education 

Aside  from  appropriations  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  program  of  their  respective 
schools,  several  states  have  passed  in¬ 
teresting  laws  in  the  field  of  education. 
Minnesota  allows  any  school  district 
with  an  actual  attendance  of  five  or 
more  blind  children  to  apply  for  the 
creation  of  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  A  petition  by  the  parents  of 
eight  or  more  blind  children  makes  the 
creation  of  such  special  classes  manda¬ 
tory.  An  act  by  the  Ohio  legislature 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  either  to  accept 
deaf-blind  students  for  training  or  pay 
the  expenses  necessary  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  suitable  institution  wherever 
situated.  Georgia  has  created  a  School 
Building  Authority  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  The  name  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind  has  been  legally  changed 
to  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School.  In  North  Dakota  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  makes  it  possible 
for  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  to 
be  moved  to  any  new  location  which 
the  Director  feels  is  most  favorable  to 
all  students.  The  California  legislature 
has  increased  the  maximum  amount 
payable  for  reader  service  to  regularly 
matriculated  blind  college  students. 
Under  the  new  law  an  undergraduate 
may  now  receive  for  this  purpose  up  to 
$750,  and  a  graduate  student  up  to  $900. 


White  Cane  Legislation 

New  Mexica,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming  passed  white  cane  laws  during 
1951.  This  brings  the  total  of  states 
having  such  legislation  to  forty-five.  As 
of  this  writing,  the  only  states  without 
a  white  cane  law  are  Arizona,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  New  York. 
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Fishing  Licenses 

According  to  a  new  amendment  the 
charge  for  hunting,  trapping,  and  fish¬ 
ing  license  has  been  increased  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  a  blind  person  may  receive 
a  fishing  license  without  charge.  The 


new  Hampshire  legislature  has  rewrit¬ 
ten  the  law  concerning  free  fishing 
licenses  to  read,  “Fishing  licenses  may 
be  issued,  without  charge,  to  resident 
blind  persons,  but  no  hunting  licenses 
shall  be  issued  to  blind  persons.” 


MEETING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 


Of  special  interest  to  administrators 
and  teachers  engaged  in  the  education 
of  blind  children  is  the  conference  of 
the  International  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  to  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
April  29-May  3. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  3,  a 
special  sectional  meeting  will  be  held 
to  study  the  existing  training  facilities 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  blind 
children  in  the  United  States.  It  should 
be  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  type  of  professional  training. 
The  participants  in  this  symposium 
have  been  drawn  from  all  of  the  schools 
offering  a  special  curriculum  in  this 
area.  Their  discussion  of  the  existing 
programs  and  the  problems  involved  in 
providing  training  should  point  the 
way  to  future  improvements  in  this 
field  of  education  by  offering  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  the  existing  schools 
and  classes  throughout  the  country  and 
to  colleges  and  universities  wishing  to 
develop  such  programs. 

The  speakers  will  be: 

Dr.  Paul  Eiserer,  Head  Department  of 
Special  Education — Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Leo  J.  Flood,  Superintendent, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Dr.  Elena  Gall,  Coordinator, 
Department  of  Special  Education, 
Hunter  College, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Florence  Henderson, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 

San  Francisco  State  College, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Miss  Geraldine  Scholl, 

Elementary  Supervisor, 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Mr.  Wallace  Snyder, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

State  Department  of  Education 
Salem,  Oregon 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 

Director 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

School  administrators  and  teachers 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
The  larger  the  attendance  and  the  more 
diversified  the  opinions,  the  greater 
will  be  its  contribution  to  progress. 
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Commemorating  Louis  Braille 


During  the  past  few  weeks  more  and 
more  countries  have  begun  to  plan 
more  and  more  activities  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  commemorate  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  year  in  which  Louis 
Braille  died.  Throughout  1952  there 
will  continue  to  be  events  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  repeatedly  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  the  world  the  story 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  man  whom 
Helen  Keller  has  called  “Lightbearer 
to  the  World  of  Darkness”. 

This  periodical  will  devote  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  full  story  of  the  1952 
centennial  observance  in  later  issues. 

One  feature  of  the  year’s  commemor¬ 
ative  exercises  on  the  American  side 
should  be  reported  now.  According  to 
an  announcement  by  officials  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  these  two  sister  agencies 
have  launched  upon  a  campaign  of 
public  education  about  the  importance 
of  Louis  Braille’s  contribution  to  so¬ 
ciety.  High-lighting  the  campaign  will 
be  the  issuance  within  the  next  few 
weeks  of  an  especially  designed  Louis 
Braille  centennial  commemorative 
seal.  The  distribution  of  the  seals  will 
be  made  to  both  individuals  and  groups 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  local 
agencies  who  wish  to  utilize  the  seal  in 
their  own  local  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  able  to  procure  them 
from  the  Foundation.  Officials  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  is  not  a  fund  raising 
campaign,  and  it  is  not  the  present  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Foundation  to  issue 
stamps  or  seals  as  fund  raising  “gim¬ 
micks”  in  subsequent  years. 


The  face  of  the  Louis  Braille  stamp 
does  not  carry  the  name  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  nor  of  any  other  agency.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  also  has  stated  that  if  any  net 
revenue  should  result  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  seals,  this  incidental  net 
income  will  be  earmarked  for  use  in 
one  of  two  general  ways — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  braille  printing  plants  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  where  they  do  not  now 
exist,  or  the  promotion  of  further  tech¬ 
nical  research  for  the  improvement  of 
braille  printing  methods  in  America. 


MRS.  E.  E.  ALLEN  DIES 

Mrs.  Katharine  Gibbs  Allen,  eighty- 
seven,  former  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  widow 
of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  former  prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  school  and  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  died  on 
January  14  at  the  Cranford  Hall  nurs¬ 
ing  home  in  New  Jersey. 

Born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 
1864,  Mrs.  Allen  was  a  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  She  taught  school  at 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  then  became  a 
teacher  at  Perkins  Institution,  where 
Dr.  Allen  was  also  teaching.  They  were 
married  in  1891. 

Dr.  Allen,  one  of  the  major  figures 
in  the  modern  development  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  America,  died  in 

i95°. 

Surviving  is  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Per- 
cival  W.  Davis,  and  a  son,  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Jr. 
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Current  Forecast  for  Professional 
Training  Courses 


Students  who  are  examining  the  bul¬ 
letins  of  institutions  offering  training 
courses  for  personnel  who  will  work 
with  blind  people  should  be  guided  by 
definite  principles,  according  to  The 
American  Foundation  For  The  Blind. 
There  are  certain  types  of  training 
courses  which  should  be  available  on 
many  college  and  university  campuses 
which  are  important  to  the  training  of 
teachers  of  blind  children;  there  are 
certain  courses  which  are  equally  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  persons  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  to  become  workers 
with  the  adult  blind.  The  offerings 
should  indicate  to  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  that  the  college  or  university  in 
question  is  building  up  a  program  of 
sufficient  scope  to  give  a  student  a 
broad  enough  educational  opportunity 
for  his  future  preparation  to  become 
either  a  teacher  of  blind  children  or  a 
worker  with  the  adult  blind.  As  pros¬ 
pective  students  look  through  the  bul¬ 
letins  from  such  institutions,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  feels  that  they  should  find  the 
following  courses  offered: 

1.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  eye.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  would  work  with 
the  adult  blind,  this  course  might  well 
be  slanted  toward  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  such  conditions. 

2.  There  should  be  a  course  dealing 
with  the  exceptional  or  atypical  child. 
This  would  be  valuable  to  regular  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  as  well  as  to  teachers 
of  blind  children. 

3.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  braille  for  instruc¬ 
tors  of  blind  children.  The  mastery  of 


braille  as  a  code  can  be  obtained 
through  other  schools  or  organizations. 

4.  There  should  be  a  course  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  directed  student  teach¬ 
ing  offered  in  a  natural  situation  with 
blind  children  and  taught  by  a  well- 
trained  teacher  under  qualified  super¬ 
vision. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  regard 
to  courses  offered.  In  some  cases  not  all 
of  these  are  taught  in  any  one  session 
or  year. 

Catholic  University  of  America ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  and 
teachers  of  braille  classes — June  30- 
August  9,  1952.  This  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  summer  session.  In  the 
summer  of  1952,  20  religious  orders 
from  25  Dioceses  were  represented  in 
this  very  important  course;  also  many 
lay  persons. 

Subjects  Covered:  Special  Methods  of 
Teaching  Sight  Saving  Classes;  Special 
Methods  of  Teaching  Braille  Classes: 
Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped;  Emotional,  Social  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Adjustment  of  the  Blind;  The 
Eye  and  Eye  Conditions;  Braille  Tech¬ 
nique;  Reading  and  Writing;  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Partially  Seeing;  Lectures  by  Ophthal¬ 
mologist;  Clinic  at  Children’s  Hospital; 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
Class — and  many  other  features. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy 
J.  Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session. 
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Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Six-week  summer  session. 

Offerings — the  atypical  child  (3), 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  eye  (2),  the  psychology  of  blindness 
(2),  history  and  development  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  (2),  general 
problems  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
(2),  essentials  in  the  administration  of 
schools  for  the  blind  (2),  workshop  on 
the  visually  handicapped  (3),  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  curriculum  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  blind  pupils  (2),  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  blind  in  the  elementary 
grades  (2),  teaching  methods  in  the 
higher  grades  in  schools  for  the  blind 
(2),  special  techniques  and  appliances 
used  in  teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2), 
seminar  in  special  education  (2),  di¬ 
rected  observation  and  practice  teach¬ 
ing  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  Consultant  in  Education,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  Neiu 
York,  695  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.,  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — problems  and  practices  in 
the  education  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  (2),  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  (4),  theory  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  reading  and  writing  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4),  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye  in 
relation  to  sight  conservation  classes 
(2),  observation  and  student  teaching 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  area  of 
the  blind  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof. 
Philip  R.  V.  Curoe,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 
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MacMurray  College ,  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of 
the  blind  (3),  the  study  of  braille  (6), 
vocations  for  the  blind  (4),  practice 
teaching  (6).  The  offering  of  any 
course  is  contingent  upon  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  at  least  six  students. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Regular  session  (first  semester). 

Offerings — educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (3),  braille  and  braille  meth¬ 
ods  (3),  typewriting  for  the  blind  (2), 
directed  teaching  of  blind  children,  I 
and  II  (4)  and  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  J.  Finch,  Superintendent,  Mich¬ 
igan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind ,  Watertown  72, 
Mass.,  in  cooperation  with  Harvard 
University. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  (4),  spe¬ 
cial  methods  and  apprenticeship  (4), 
individual  instruction,  field  work  or  re¬ 
search. 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward  J.  j 
Waterhouse,  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  2,  California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — the  blind 
in  society  (2),  advanced  problems  of  the 
visually  handicapped  (2),  education 
and  methods  of  teaching  blind  children 
(4),  the  teaching  of  braille  (2),  practice 
teaching  (1-5). 
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Summer  offerings — physiology  and 
hygiene  of  the  eye  (2),  education  and 
methods  of  teaching  blind  children  (4), 
clinical  practice  with  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  (1-4). 

Summer  Institute  (July  14-25)  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  Fen  forenoon 
general  sessions  at  which  authorities  in 
work  for  the  blind  discuss  various  prob¬ 
lems.  These  will  be  followed  by  ten 
afternoon  sectional  work  sessions  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Director  of  Special  Education. 

Willamette  University f  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr. 
George  B.  Martin,  Head  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  Director  of  Grad¬ 
uate  Study. 

Teachers  College ,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — psychology 
of  the  physically  handicapped  (3), 
psychological  aspects  of  blindness  (2), 
the  eye  and  eye  conditions  (2),  special 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  (4),  cur¬ 
rent  problems  in  the  welfare  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  (2-3),  tech¬ 
nique  of  braille  reading  and  writing 
(4),  observation  and  student  teaching 
of  the  blind  (2-6). 

Summer  offerings — the  eye  and  eye 
conditions  (2),  technique  of  braille 
reading  and  writing  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  Paul 
Eiserer,  Acting  Head,  Department  of 
Special  Education. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind ,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult 
blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — history  and  philosophy  of 
work  with  the  blind  (2),  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  their  social  implications  (2),  a 
social  casework  approach  to  problems 
in  work  with  the  blind  (2),  medical- 
social  information  (2),  arts  and  crafts 
(10),  field  work  (10),  practice  teaching 

(4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Josef  G. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

General  Information 

In  carrying  through  its  policy  of  re¬ 
gional  planning  for  professional  train¬ 
ing  courses  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
field,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  makes  the  following  additional 
announcements  concerning  training 
courses: 

1.  Due  to  administrative  changes 
concerning  the  summer  session  at 
Hampton  Institute,  the  course  will  not 
be  offered  there  after  the  summer  of 
J952. 

2.  Complete  information  on  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute  to  be  conducted  jointly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  San  Francisco  State  College 
will  be  carried  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  and  also  in  a  special  an¬ 
nouncement  bulletin  which  will  be 
available  from  either  of  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Foundation  to  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  May,  1951,  the 
courses  for  workers  with  the  adult 
blind  will  not  be  offered  during  the 
summer  of  1952.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  a  new  and  flex¬ 
ible  arrangement  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  which  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  a  similar  course  in  future 
summers  and  also  to  offer  shorter,  more 
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intensive  courses  during  the  school  year 
for  workers  desiring  highly  specialized 
instruction.  These  courses  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  reflect  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  field. 

4.  The  courses  for  training  teachers 
of  deaf-blind  children  which  have  been 
offered  at  Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ypsilanti  will  not  be  conducted 
during  the  coming  summer.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  authorities 
in  the  field  are  expressing  a  preference 
for  giving  such  training  on  a  school- 
year  basis  in  those  schools  that  are 
already  conducting  satisfactory  pro¬ 
grams  for  deaf-blind  children.  The 


Why  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind? 
That  is  the  question  that  any  one  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  members 
could  ask  themselves  and  they  probably 
answer  it  in  many  ways. 

We  of  the  Membership  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  must  have  several 
answers  to  this  specific  question — an¬ 
swers  with  many  sound  reasons.  Persons 
on  the  Membership  Committee  when 
soliciting  a  membership  are  glad  to 
explain  some  of  the  benefits.  Yet  we 
probably  are  as  guilty  as  any  one  of  not 
advertising  our  Association  widely 
enough  among  professional  workers. 

If  we  were  to  ask:  “Why  membership 
in  the  American  Medical  Association 
or  the  American  Bar  Association?”  we 
know  that  the  answer  would  be  that  the 
outstanding  members  of  these  profes- 


Foundation  Consultant  in  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  is  presently  exploring 
the  possibilities  for  instituting  such 
training  beginning  with  the  school  year 
of  September,  1952. 

5.  Plans  are  already  under  way  for 
summer  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
young  blind  in  1953.  The  authorities 
at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
and  at  Tennessee  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  State  Teachers  College — both 
of  Nashville — are  working  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
developing  these  courses  which  will  be 
announced  more  definitely  early  in  the 
fall  of  1952. 


the  AA  WB 

HULEN  C.  WALKER 

sions  could  hardly  enjoy  the  full  privi¬ 
leges  and  benefits  of  their  professions 
without  the  membership  which  they  so 
religiously  cherish.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  membership  in  the  professional 
association  of  workers  for  the  blind. 

We  should  think  back  to  the  days 
before  the  founding  of  the  Association 
when  the  few  agencies  for  the  blind 
with  professional  workers  had  little  or 
no  contact  with  each  other,  but  were 
struggling  to  render  a  service  in  their 
respective  localities  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  national  resources.  As  one  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  with  the  blind,  I  per¬ 
sonally  cherish  my  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Through  my  membership  I  re¬ 
ceive  a  subscription  to  The  New  Out¬ 
look,  the  only  professional  magazine 
on  work  for  the  blind.  This  alone,  in 
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my  opinion,  should  interest  anyone 
who  is  in  work  for  the  blind  to  become 
a  member. 

2.  I  receive  my  printed  copy  of  the 
Convention  Proceedings  which  I  find 
to  be  a  valuable  storehouse  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  many  subjects.  The  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  volume  is  not 
prepared  by  theorists  but  by  field 
workers  like  myself  actually  engaged  in 
the  type  of  work  about  which  they 
write  and  speak. 

3.  By  supporting  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with 
our  membership  we  maintain  a  voice 
in  promoting  the  necessary  legislation 
to  expand  services  to  our  blind  popu¬ 
lation — a  very  important  function  of 
any  professional  organization. 

4.  Through  the  discussion  and  ex¬ 
change  of  information  our  Association 
has  been  able  to  set  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  in  many  phases  of  our  work  and 
can  continue  to  do  so. 

5.  Membership  in  the  AAWB  en¬ 
titles  the  member  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  which  provides  educational 
and  inspirational  opportunities  un¬ 
available  in  any  other  kindred  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  country.  The  1952  con¬ 
vention  of  the  AAWB  (adult  blind) 
will  meet  in  intimate  relationship  with 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  (blind  children).  Attend¬ 
ance  at  that  single  convention  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  membership  fee 
to  all  those  members  who  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
next  summer  when  the  two  associations 
will  join  hands  for  that  occasion. 

The  preceding  five  reasons  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  adequate,  in  our  estimation, 
to  justify  the  maintenance  of  your 
membership  without  considering  the 
personal  benefits  mentioned  first. 


We  do  not  consider  that  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  are  all  the  reasons 
why  we  should  maintain  our  member¬ 
ship — the  reasons  are  too  numerous  to 
publish  in  one  article.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  set  forth  a  few  goals  which  we 
hope  to  attain. 

Our  membership  has  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years.  This  increase  is  com¬ 
mendable,  but  it  is  not  enough.  We 
probably  have  as  many  as  three  thou¬ 
sand  full  time  workers  in  the  field 
today  with  less  than  a  fourth  maintain¬ 
ing  a  membership  in  the  professional 
association.  We  have  been  able  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  raising  standards 
and  expanding  services  by  working  as 
an  organization,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  we  have  only  begun  and 
that  much  more  can  be  expected  when 
we  grow  to  the  point  that  we  can 
maintain  our  own  national  headquar¬ 
ters  and  a  full  time  representative. 

Our  Association  resembles  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  groups  with  specific  interests, 
and  we  can  therefore  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  regardless  of  the  special¬ 
ization,  a  person  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  will  find  a  group  with  like 
interests  in  our  Association. 

Note  the  gains  made  by  groups  such 
as  the  labor  organizations  when  they 
f 01  m  a  federation.  We  can  take  a  page 
from  their  book  and  believe  that  we 
too  can  march  forward  as  a  unified  pro¬ 
fessional  Association,  commanding  rec¬ 
ognition  for  our  programs  if  we  support 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  with  one  hundred  jier 
cent  membership,  from  our  many 
agency  personnel  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  Board  members  of  private 
agencies  through  the  ranks  of  clerical 
personnel  and  interested  volunteer 
workers. 
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News  briefs 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  ivho  ivish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  ivell  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and  we 
will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit. 
The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for  state¬ 
ments  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  ivorkers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertising 
will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  75  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


A  blind  man  of  35,  now  a  home  teacher  with 
a  State  agency,  is  desirous  of  making  contact 
with  some  private  agency  in  work  for  the  blind 
with  a  view  to  possible  employment.  Has  had 
31/^  years  experience  as  a  home  teacher  and 
social  case-worker;  75  college  semester  hours 
inclusive;  about  25  hours  in  social  studies; 
holds  Class  I  certificate  from  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  several 
years’  experience  as  a  salesman  and  organizer 
of  sales  projects.  Could  travel  around  without 
the  assistance  of  guide  service  if  there  were  not 
too  much  rural  contacting  involved.  References 
gladly  submitted.  Write  to  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Classified  Dept. 


Boys  and  Girls  Week  this  year  is 
from  April  26  to  May  3.  Schools  for  the 
blind,  together  with  all  other  schools 
and  local  community  organizations,  in 
many  cases  observe  this  week’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  various  activities  that  appeal  to 
youth.  The  various  days’  emphases  are: 
Citizenship;  Church;  School;  Family; 
Careers;  Health  and  Safety;  Interna¬ 
tional  Understanding;  Recreation. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a  network 
broadcast  for  this  opening  highlight. 
Rotary  International  is  sponsoring  this 
Week,  and  anyone  interested  in  further 
information  may  contact  the  local  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs. 


The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  an¬ 
nounces  it  has  in  press  a  Bulletin  en¬ 
titled:  School  Housing  for  Physically 
Handicapped  Children.  Administrators, 
board  members  and  legislators  will  be 
interested.  Office  of  Education  publica¬ 
tions  should  be  ordered  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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THE  READING  FINGERS 

Life  of  L  ouis  Braille 

1809-1852 

By  JEAN  ROBLIN 


Translated  from  the  French  by  RUTH  G.  MANDALIAN 

- - :o:  :o:  :o: - 

Editorial  Introduction 


It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
assess  with  any  degree  of  precision  the 
actual  consequences  of  Louis  Braille’s 
life  and  work  but  we  devote  this  issue 
to  him  because  he  was  a  benefactor 
without  whose  work ,  we  know ,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  would  have  been  tre¬ 
mendously  retarded.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  but  for  Louis  Braille  a  puncto- 
graphic  system  would  not  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  optimal  method 
of  tactile  reading  and  writing  for  the 
blind — until  and  unless  far  more  re¬ 
search,  with  the  aid  of  science,  possibly 
the  comparatively  new  science  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  will  have  led  to  something  still 
better.  But  the  truth  remains  that  for 
a  century  Braille’s  system  has  remained 
essentially  as  he  designed  it,  and  indeed 
it  has  always  proven  its  worth,  whether 
in  Paris  during  its  earliest  days  when  it 
competed  with  the  established  systems, 
or  in  America  and  England  later  and 
up  to  our  generation,  or  increasingly 
throughout  the  world  in  these  first 
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years  of  our  present  decade.  Louis 
Braille  was  a  young  man  of  generous, 
warm  and  sincere  character.  There  was 
nobleness  of  purpose  in  his  life,  which 
was  directed  toward  the  welfare  of  all 
his  fellowmen  and  principally  toward 
teaching  the  children  of  the  school 
where  he  too  received  most  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  toward  elevation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  upon  all  those  who, 
like  himself,  were  blind. 

Helen  Keller  said  recently  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine:  “It  is  high  time  for  Louis 
Braille’s  genius  to  be  recognized 
throughout  the  earth  and  for  the  story 
to  be  told  of  the  godlike  courage  and 
heart  of  gold  with  which  he  built  a 
large  firm  stainvay  for  millions  of 
sense-crippled  human  beings  to  climb 
from  hopeless  darkness  to  the  Mind 
Eternal.” 

In  this  month’s  issue,  in  recognition 
of  Braille’s  great  work,  that  story  is 
told.  It  is  being  told  also  throughout 
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the  world  through  recognition  in  spe¬ 
cial  observances  during  this  year  of 
1952,  the  100th  anniversary  of  Louis 
Braille’s  death. 

A  newly  written,  well  documented 
life  of  Louis  Braille  by  the  French 
author,  Jean  Roblin,  is  printed  here  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  translated 
from  the  French  manuscript  and  con¬ 
densed.  The  complete  version  of  the 
manuscript  also  includes  footnotes  and 
other  documentary  notes,  which  are 
omitted  for  our  purposes.  The  original 
French  manuscript  and  the  full  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  are  in  the  Library  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  may  be  consulted  there. 

Roblin  says  in  his  preface,  ( which  is 
not  included  in  the  condensation  in 
the  pages  following)  “.  .  .  We  should 
like  to  warn  the  reader.  If  in  reading 
these  pages  he  discovers  the  portrait  of 
a  man  gifted  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  qualities,  without  conversely 
ever  finding,  as  in  all  human  nature 


any  weaknesses  or  imperfections,  let 
him  not  accuse  us  of  having  distorted 
the  true  personality  of  Louis  Braille 
through  a  favorable  bias.  All  our  re¬ 
search  has  confirmed  the  extent  of  his 
creative  intelligence,  his  capacity  for 
friendship,  his  purity  of  feelings,  his 
saintliness.  Let  the  reader  not  believe 
us  to  be  actuated  by  a  systematic  desire 
to  praise  Louis  Braille.  We  have  sim¬ 
ply  made  use  of  documentation  left  by 
his  contemporaries,  trying  to  place  the 
acts  of  his  life  in  their  proper  frame¬ 
work  conscientiously  and  objectively. 
.  .  .  Our  modest  contribution  will  have 
been  merely  to  rescue  a  few  unpub¬ 
lished  documents  from  obscurity  and 
thus  be  of  service  to  those  who  will 
delve  into  his  life  later  on. 

“We  shall  consider  ourselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  compensated  if  we  succeed  by 
this  work  in  making  Louis  Braille  bet¬ 
ter  known  and  loved. 

“That  is  our  sole  ambition” .  .  .  . 

—H.  M.  L. 
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A  Wedding  During  the  Revolution 


The  fifth  of  November,  1792,  toward 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Pierre 
Dezeaut,  schoolmaster,  and  bell-ringer 
for  the  town  of  Coupvray,  sent  a  lusty 
carillon  echoing  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  sky. 

That  day,  in  the  little  parish  church 
lighted  by  candles  and  decorated  with 
autumn  flowers,  was  being  celebrated 
the  wedding  of  Simon  Rene  Braille, 
harness-maker,  and  Monique  Baron. 

Relatives  and  friends  filled  the  seats 
and  the  benches.  There  were  Jean 
Baron,  the  wine-grower,  a  little  stiff  in 
his  black  suit;  the  mothers-in-law,  Hen- 
riette  Viret  and  Genevieve  Auville, 
with  beribboned  hats;  and  the  near 
relatives,  the  Occidents,  the  Triolets, 
and  the  Lehogues  of  Coupvray,  the 
Rigauts  of  Villeneuve-le-Comte.  Old 
father  Braille  alone  was  missing,  taken 
by  a  bad  fever  in  1782. 

In  the  choir,  Monique  and  Simon, 
kneeling,  were  answering  the  questions 
of  the  priest.  When  the  solemn  moment 
came  for  the  newly-weds  to  pass  the 
ring,  the  Abbe  Acrint  recalled  the  dis¬ 


pensation  of  Monseigneur  Thuin,  the 
constitutional  bishop,  who  had  accepted 
the  publication  of  a  single  ban  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  and  began  the  tradi¬ 
tional  little  speech.  He  spoke  of  the  two 
old  families  of  Coupvray  from  whom 
the  young  people  came,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  of  its  citizens.  He  passed 
over  in  silence  the  customary  flattery 
about  their  “perfect  republican  citizen¬ 
ship,”  for  everything  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  Brailles  were  very  devoted  to 
the  old  regime.  Then  he  blessed  their 
union.  .  . 

The  wedding  was  merry.  From  their 
doorsteps,  friends  greeted  the  young 
couple  affectionately.  There  were  hand¬ 
clasps  and  congratulations:  “Much  hap¬ 
piness!  .  .  .  Many  children!  .  . 

Many  children?  Simon  Rene  and 
Monique  were  to  have  four  of  them. 
On  November  5,  1793,  Monique  Cath¬ 
erine  Josephine  was  born;  on  March  9, 
1795»  a  boy,  Louis  Simon;  on  January 
15,  x797>  Marie  Celine;  and  on  January 
4,  1809,  Louis,  honored  today  by  all 
blind  people. 


:o:  :o:  :o: 


11 

Simon,  the  Harness-Maker 


The  region  of  gentle  hills  where 
Coupvray  lies,  clinging  to  a  slope,  is 
country  typical  of  lie  de  France.  From 
the  magnificent  castle  overlooking  the 
valley,  a  vast  panorama  unfolds;  to  the 
east,  Meaux,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  its 
tall  cathedral;  to  the  north,  the  flat 
lands  of  Dammartin-en-Goele;  to  the 
east,  the  Marne,  stretching  out  capri- 
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ciously  between  the  wooded  hills  and 
flowing  broadly  toward  Lagny. 

Coupvray  has  kept  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  a  small  village  of  olden  times 
and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  going 
back  a  century  and  a  half  to  discover 
the  places  young  Louis  Braille  knew. 
Here,  in  the  upper  village,  above  the 
farmhouse  built  on  the  grounds  of  the 
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old  abbey  of  the  Trinitarians,  is  the 
little  square  and  its  old  watering- 
trough,  the  church  and  its  princely  epi¬ 
taphs;  here  along  St.  Denis,  the  main 
street,  are  ancestral  homes  with  gray 
walls,  full  of  crevices,  and  mussy  roofs 
from  which  emerge  rustic  dormer  win¬ 
dows;  here  is  the  Touarte,  a  steep  stony 
street  descending  toward  lower  Coup- 
vray;  here  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the 
Freminette,  a  tiny  brook,  the  old 
wooden  wash-house,  some  farmhouses, 
and  further  along  to  the  right  of  the 
road  which  winds  towards  Lesches,  the 
other  slope  of  the  territory  of  Coup- 
vray,  well  exposed  to  the  south,  where 
grapevines  once  grew. 

In  1809,  Coupvray  had  not  yet  lost 
its  old  traditions. 

On  Chemin  des  Buttes  (renamed 
Braille  Street  in  1831),  the  Braille  fam¬ 
ily  owned  a  house,  a  workshop,  and  sev¬ 
eral  farm  buildings.  The  house  is  still 
standing.  It  is  a  decrepit  dwelling  with 
gray  walls  through  whose  broken  plas¬ 
ter  in  places  the  stones  can  be  seen.  A 
courtyard;  a  small  landing.  A  few  steps 
lead  us  to  a  low  oak  door.  Let  us  go  in! 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  large  room  with 
a  recess  for  accommodating  a  bed.  The 
daylight  which  makes  its  way  in 
through  a  window  near  the  door  feebly 
lights  an  interior  of  long  ago  where 
nothing  in  the  construction  has  been 
changed  in  two  centuries.  One  can  still 
see  the  oven  where  the  Braille  family 
baked  bread,  the  hearth  surmounted  by 
its  long  canopy  where  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  pot  hung  from  the  chimney-hook, 
and  the  worn  sink  with  its  stone  drain¬ 
pipe  running  along  the  wall.  The  walls 
were  whitewashed  at  some  long-forgot¬ 
ten  period  and  the  years  have  covered 
them  with  a  reddish-brown  patina.  On 
the  right,  a  door  leads  to  the  garret. 

It  was  toward  1750  that  Simon 
Braille,  grandfather  of  Louis,  came  to 
settle  in  Coupvray  to  engage  there  in 
the  trade  of  harness-making.  When  he 


died  in  1782,  his  son,  Simon  Rene,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  The  latter,  a  skillful  work¬ 
man,  soon  gained  throughout  the  re¬ 
gion  a  reputation  as  an  honest  crafts¬ 
man,  and  became  a  master-harness- 
maker  before  1791*  This  was  a  much 
sought-after  title  in  those  times  when 
small  industries  flourished,  organized 
in  guilds,  the  core  of  the  French  craft 
system.  To  obtain  this  distinction,  one 
had  to  execute  a  masterpiece.  Then,  if 
successful,  one  could  engage  in  jour¬ 
neymen  and  have  apprentices.  It  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  master  to  de¬ 
liver  only  work  well  done,  to  strive  for 
perfection  in  the  whole  and  in  detail. 

Business  went  well  and  Simon  Rene 
Braille  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  little 
family  without  too  much  difficulty.  He 
had  gradually  increased  his  property. 
Besides  his  houses  on  the  Chemin  des 
Buttes,  he  owned  seven  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  and  vineyards  in  the  town.  He 
had  a  cow  and  poultry;  he  gathered  in 
hay  for  the  winter;  his  vineyards  fur¬ 
nished  enough  wine  for  the  year;  the 
kitchen-garden  provided  the  vegetables. 
It  was  simple  and  healthy  country  life. 

The  meager  description  on  a  passport 
application  found  in  the  files  of  the 
town  of  Coupvray  has  left  us  a  physical 
portrait,  unfortunately  quite  incom¬ 
plete,  of  the  parents  of  Louis  Braille. 
Monique  measured  only  five  feet;  she 
had  brown  hair,  a  low  forehead,  a 
pointed  chin,  and  blue  eyes.  Simon 
Rene  was  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  his 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  brown,  his  nose 
was  large,  his  mouth  average,  his  chin 
round.  He  was  forty-four  in  1809,  and 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  loyal  to  its  tradition.  Pignier,  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind  from  1821  to  1840,  tells 
us:  “His  integrity  and  habits  bring  to 
mind  the  old  days.”  We  had  hoped  to 
see  his  personality  in  a  new  light  by 
searching  through  the  town  records  for 
traces  of  some  real  civic  action  on  his 
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part;  but  Simon  Rene  Braille  undoubt¬ 
edly  did  not  enjoy  mixing  in  public 
life,  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  association.  If,  on  February  8,  1804, 
he  agreed  to  be  tax  assessor  for  1804,  if 
sometimes  he  was  present  at  the  annual 
discussion  of  the  town  budget,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  because  these  roles  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him,  but  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  turn  down  his  good 
friends,  Simon  Occident  and  Rene 
Coquelet,  both  of  whom  were  very  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  town. 


He  must  have  been,  if  not  hostile  to 
progress,  at  least  distrustful  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  new  inventions.  In  1816,  when  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  began  to  wreak 
havoc  in  the  town,  he  refused  to  allow 
either  himself  or  his  family  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many 
people  in  Coupvray  had  no  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  Doctor  Jannin  and 
his  inoculations.  In  spite  of  everything, 
the  harness-maker’s  little  family  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm  safely.  But  let’s  not  get 
ahead  of  the  story! 


-  :o:  :o:  :o: - 

hi 

The  Early  Years 


The  fourth  of  January,  1809,  was  a 
day  of  happiness  for  the  Braille  family. 
The  parents,  however,  were  no  longer 
very  young;  but  Simon  Rene  Braille 
said  proudly  that  the  new  baby  to  be 
born  would  be  “the  companion  of  his 
old  age.” 

It  was  winter.  Since  evening,  suffer¬ 
ing  labor  pains,  Monique  had  been  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  birth.  The  local 
mid-wife,  Marguerite  Parivel,  was  at¬ 
tending  to  her.  The  children  had  been 
sent  to  stay  with  the  Simonnets,  wine¬ 
growers  and  friends  of  the  family  who 
lived  on  Maupas  Street,  above  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  a  corner  of  the  room,  the 
anxious  father  waited. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a 
small,  puny  creature  with  flabby,  wrin¬ 
kled  skin  was  born,  and,  for  some  time, 
it  was  thought  he  would  not  live.  The 
next  day,  however,  M.  Molin,  notary 
and  deputy  mayor  of  the  town,  wrote' 
in  the  official  register: 

“In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine,  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  before 
us,  Deputy  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Coup- 
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vray,  performing  the  functions  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  state  in  the  above- 
mentioned  town,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor,  appeared  Simon  Rene  Braille, 
aged  forty-four,  harness-maker,  living 
in  Coupvray,  who  presented  to  us  a 
child  of  the  male  sex,  born  yesterday 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  son  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  Monique  Baron, 
and  to  whom  he  said  he  wished  to  give 
the  name  of  Louis.  The  above  declara¬ 
tions  and  presentations  having  been 
made  in  the  presence  of  Rene  Coquelet, 
aged  forty-five,  grocer,  and  Mathieu 
Simonnet,  aged  forty-nine,  wine-grower, 
both  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Coup¬ 
vray,  the  father  and  witnesses  signed 
with  us  this  certificate  after  it  had  been 
read  to  them.” 

Three  days  later  the  baby  was  bap¬ 
tized;  such  haste  used  to  be  customary 
in  the  villages,  where  lack  of  care  and 
hygiene  favored  infant  mortality.  The 
Braille  family  itself  (according  to  town 
records)  had  been  marked  by  very  early 
deaths,  and  this  Christian  household 
did  not  wish  to  delay. 

The  Abbe  Pillon  who,  since  the  Con- 
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cordat  in  1803,  had  returned  to  his 
rectorship  in  Coupvray,  baptized  the 
new  baby.  We  have  few  details  on  the 
ceremony.  The  baptismal  certificate 
tells  us  that  a  farmer  of  the  parish  of 
nearby  Chalifert  was  godfather;  his 
name  was  Louis  Francois  Andre  Mi¬ 
chel.  The  godmother  was  Genevieve 
Boulingre  of  neighboring  Jablines. 
Another  signature  was  that  of  M.  Petit, 
the  town  schoolteacher  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  school  duties,  had  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  ring  the 
Angel  us,  wind  the  clock  and,  each  Sun¬ 
day,  carry  holy  water  into  the  houses. 

The  days  and  months  passed;  the 
baby  was  growing  and  began  to  walk. 
Between  his  father  and  his  mother  in 
the  one  room  where  the  acrid  odor  of 
leather  lingered,  he  unsteadily  tried  his 
first  steps.  When  the  weather  was  good, 
he  would  play  outdoors  on  the  grass  of 
the  court-yard,  and  through  the  open 
window,  his  father  would  keep  an  eye 
on  him  while  working  away.  These 
were  the  revelations  of  the  early  years 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  babbling 
of  the  little  boy.  His  mind,  already 
wide-awake,  showed  the  mark  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  time  was  to  demon¬ 
strate.  The  child,  like  all  children, 
opened  big  astonished  eyes  on  the 
world,  those  eyes  which  were  to  close  so 
quickly. 

The  little  boy  was  now  three  years 
old.  He  walked,  ran,  and  played  in  the 
house.  Gradually  he  was  familiarizing 
himself  with  everyday  happenings,  and 
his  father’s  workshop  soon  became  a 
fascinating  world.  So  many  things  ex¬ 
cited  his  curiosity,  so  many  things 
neatly  arranged,  or  lying  about  on  the 
bench.  There  were  the  sharply  pointed 
awls,  the  knives  as  keen  as  razors. 

The  little  girl,  attentively  watching 
her  mother  sew  pretty  dresses,  wants 
very  much  to  use  her  scissors;  young 
Braille  wanted  only  one  thing — to 
handle  his  father’s  mysterious  tools.  He 


had  been  forbidden  to  go  near  the 
work-bench,  but  temptation  is  so 
strong! 

Availing  himself  one  day  of  his  par¬ 
ents’  absence,  he  took  hold  of  a  knife. 
Through  the  window  the  sun  shone  on 
the  blade,  making  it  gleam.  The  child 
picked  up  a  piece  of  leather  and  tried 
to  cut  it,  the  knife  in  hands  still  too 
chubby  to  be  skillful;  the  leather  re¬ 
sisted,  then  yielded,  the  blade  slowly 
cut  in  and  took  out  a  piece.  Suddenly 
it  slipped  and  plunged  violently  into 
the  child’s  eye;  the  pain  was  so  sharp 
that  Louis  began  to  cry;  blood  gushed 
down  his  face. 

Hearing  his  cries,  his  parents  ran  up, 
panic-stricken;  Louis’  tears  redoubled. 
Mme.  Boury  and  Mme.  Hurault  came 
out  on  their  door-steps,  grew  worried 
and  hurried  over.  Simon  Rene  Braille 
took  the  boy  on  his  knees;  he  asked  for 
white  linen  and  fresh  water  and  band¬ 
aged  the  injured  eye;  blood  mingled 
with  tears  on  the  little  face.  An  old 
woman  of  the  vicinity  who,  it  was  said, 
possessed  healing  secrets,  brought  lily- 
water.  A  compress  was  prepared,  ap¬ 
plied,  and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  blood 
stopped  running. 

A  little  book  entitled  Popular  Medi¬ 
cine,  by  Dr.  Leopold  Turck,  former 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  published  about  this  time,  informs 
us  of  the  treatment  given  to  eye  injuries 
at  this  period. 

“Light  should  be  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  and  the  eye  should  be 
covered  with  compresses  soaked  in  cold 
water.  Bleeding  of  the  arm,  applica¬ 
tions  of  leeches  around  the  injured  eye, 
diet,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  are  the 
methods  usually  employed  in  this  case 
and  in  all  those  in  which  the  eye  has 
received  a  rather  serious  injury.” 

And  Dr.  Turck  closes  by  strongly 
advising  consultation  of  a  doctor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parents 
asked  one  of  the  Coupvray  doctors  to 
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come  to  the  injured  child’s  bedside. 
But,  inadequate  in  itself,  the  therapy 
ordered  was  powerless  against  a  deep 
wound.  Conjunctivitis  broke  out.  The 
eye  became  red,  and  the  inflamed  eye¬ 
lids  became  discolored,  as  if  from  a 
blow.  At  this  stage,  a  careful  hygiene 
could  have  saved  the  child’s  sight.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  positive  medical  aid 
to  eliminate  the  center  of  infection;  it 
became  purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  crisis  approached.  Through  con¬ 
tact  with  his  hands,  the  other  eye  be¬ 
came  infected  and  each  day  a  blur 
spread,  darker  and  dimmer.  The  child 
began  stumbling,  no  longer  able  to 
make  out  anything  but  the  location  of 
the  window;  then  came  the  night  which 
was  to  have  no  end. 

From  that  time  onward  he  stared 
with  an  empty  gaze,  on  his  face  a  pitiful 
expression  with  eyes  striated  with  pur¬ 
ple. 

Louis  Braille  was  blind. 

His  family  tried  everything.  They 
went  to  the  hospital  in  Meaux  to  con¬ 
sult  an  oculist.  Wasted  effort,  for  the 
generalized  infection  had  destroyed  the 
corneas.  There  was  no  hope. 

The  little  boy  did  not  understand. 
The  world  full  of  attractive  things,  the 
life  around  him,  the  birds  whose  songs 
he  heard,  who  had  robbed  him  of 
them?  Who  had  shut  him  up  in  a  dark 
closet?  In  his  young  mind  this  darkness 
was  connected  with  his  father’s  gleam¬ 
ing  knife.  As  for  the  rest,  he  could  not 
grasp  it. 

Who  knows  the  thoughts  of  little 
Louis  Braille?  Hardly  had  he  become 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  visible 
things  than  he  was  condemned  never 
again  to  see  them.  Certainly  he  was  too 
young  to  understand  that,  from  then 
on,  many  things  would  hold  an  im¬ 
penetrable  secret.  He  did  not  yet  realize 
that  when  he  heard  running  water  in 
the  country  he  would  never  know  its 
clearness. 
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According  to  the  town  records,  on 
June  3,  1813,  the  following  year,  Louis 
Braille’s  older  sister,  Monique  Cather¬ 
ine  was  married  to  Jean  Francois  Car- 
ron.  The  young  couple  went  to  live  on 
Moulin  Street,  and  the  little  blind  boy 
thus  lost  his  big  sister,  who  every  noon¬ 
time  used  to  lead  him  to  the  Freminette 
to  get  water  and  tell  him  stories  as  they 
walked  along.  .  .  . 

The  Abbe  Pillon,  the  old  priest  who 
had  baptized  the  child,  died  at  Coup- 
vray  on  February  12,  1815.  The  diocese 
appointed  a  new  cure,  the  Abbe 
Jacques  Palluy  on  March  1.  It  was 
while  visiting  his  parishioners  that  the 
latter  several  days  later  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Braille  family  and 
soon  formed  a  friendship  with  them. 
Educated  and  intelligent,  the  Abbe  Pal¬ 
luy  understood  the  common  people.  He 
immediately  appreciated  the  sound 
qualities  of  these  hard  workers  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  little  blind  boy. 
He  learned  about  the  accident  and,  in 
questioning  the  child,  became  aware  of 
his  fine  young  intelligence  awakening 
in  the  darkness. 

Thanks  to  the  Abbe  Palluy,  Louis 
Braille  came,  little  by  little,  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things.  His  curious,  investiga¬ 
ting  nature  continued  to  develop.  He 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  became  familiar  again  with 
what  he  had  known. 

In  the  office  of  the  old  presbytery 
near  the  church  or  seated  in  summer 
beneath  the  trees  in  the  garden,  the 
Abbe  Palluy  used  to  teach  the  child. 
Very  early  he  gave  him  a  Christian  out¬ 
look  which  was  never  to  leave  him. 
Throughout  his  life  we  will  find  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  Christianity,  expressed  in 
three  words:  love,  kindness,  humility. 

In  1816,  the  Town  Council  of  Coup- 
vray  proceeded  by  way  of  open  compe¬ 
tition  to  the  replacing  of  the  deceased 
schoolteacher.  The  candidacy  of  An¬ 
toine  Becheret  was  decided  upon.  As 
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soon  as  Antoine  Becheret  was  installed, 
the  Abbe  Palluy  asked  him  to  teach 
little  Louis  Braille.  There  followed  for 
the  boy  two  studious  years  in  which  he 
listened  obediently  to  the  teacher.  A 
schoolboy  in  the  neighborhood  came  to 
get  him  at  home.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
would  ascend  Touarte  Street  to  the 
school  above  the  village.  There  the 
blind  child  recited  the  lessons  he  had 
heard  the  previous  day,  amazing  the 
teacher  by  his  astonishing  ability. 

Antoine  Becheret  was  in  an  excellent 
position  to  observe  his  young  pupil.  He 
found  him  thoughtful  and  of  superior 
intelligence.  The  child  dumbfounded 
him  with  his  responses  by  turns  per¬ 
tinent  and  amusing,  for  despite  the 
darkness  in  which  he  lived,  Louis 
Braille  was  smiling  and  gay.  It  was  a 
trait  of  his  character  about  which  we 
will  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  Abbe  Palluy  pondered  over  the 
child’s  future.  What  was  to  become  of 
him  when  he  grew  up?  Would  he  re¬ 
main  in  the  village,  incapable  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  career  for  himself,  taken  care  of 
by  his  old  parents? 

Antoine  Becheret  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  in  Paris,  heard  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  admitted  young  blind 
people.  Interested,  the  Abbe  Palluy 
approached  M.  d’Orvilliers,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  who  had  lived  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  residence  of  the  Rohans  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  very 
tall,  with  brown  hair  and  eyebrows; 
his  oval  round-chinned  face  was  framed 
by  a  brown  beard  to  conceal  the  scars 
which  smallpox  had  left  on  his  cheeks. 

The  good  deeds  of  this  generous  man 
were  countless.  Often  the  Abbe  brought 
to  his  attention  cases  of  extreme  poverty 
needing  aid,  and,  since  M.  d’Orvilliers 
was  kind-hearted,  he  never  rejected 
these  requests. 

Besides,  little  Louis  Braille  was  not 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  noticed  the 
little  blind  boy  who  came  to  Mass  every 
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Sunday,  accompanied  by  his  big  sister. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  real  attention 
that  the  Marquis  listened  to  the  Abbe. 

M.  d’Orvilliers  recalled  meeting 
around  1786  a  certain  Valentin  Haiiy 
at  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  even  re¬ 
membered  clearly  that  one  Christmas 
evening,  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
this  M.  Haiiy  had  astonished  the  noble 
audience  by  presenting  blind  children, 
educated  according  to  his  principles, 
who  performed,  did  arithmetic,  and, 
above  all,  read  with  an  astonishing 
ease,  thanks  to  his  ingenious  system. 
M.  d’Orvilliers  had  encouraged  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  by  helping  support  the  proj¬ 
ects  of  this  benefactor  of  the  blind,  and, 
like  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  other 
courtesans,  he  had  given  a  sizeable  sum 
of  money  to  found  an  Institution.  At 
this  point  in  the  conversation,  the 
Abbe  Palluy  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
Marquis  could  write  to  the  director  of 
this  institution,  asking  him  to  admit 
their  young  protege.  M.  d’Orvilliers 
agreed. 

The  Abbe  Palluy  then  went  to  find 
the  parents.  In  a  corner  of  the  room 
young  Louis  was  making  multicolored 
fringes  that  his  father  would  then 
fasten  to  the  harnesses.  The  Abbe 
asked,  “Would  you  like  your  son  to  be 
educated?  To  be  taught  a  trade?”  Of 
course,  his  parents  were  eager  for  that! 
But  they  had  no  idea  how  to  carry  out 
these  wonderful  plans.  Then  the  Abbe 
explained. 

Country  folk  seldom  become  enthu¬ 
siastic.  They  reflect,  ponder  the  matter, 
and  wish  to  know  all  about  it  before 
committing  themselves.  That  is  why 
one  of  Louis  Braille’s  biographers  tells 
us  that  his  parents  agreed  “after  being 
assured,  more  than  once,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  their  son.”  When 
they  were  sure,  however,  that  Louis 
would  be  very  happy  in  this  institution, 
that  he  would  make  friends  there,  that 
the  teachers  would  instruct  him  in  liter- 
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ature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  that  he 
would  be  taught  some  manual  work, 
their  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  they 
made  a  thousand  and  one  plans  for  the 
future  of  their  son. 

#  #  # 

Several  days  later,  the  parents  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Dr.  Guillie,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind.  At  its  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15th,  the  school  board  had  ruled 
favorably  on  the  application  of  young 
Louis  Braille  for  admission,  had  grant¬ 
ed  the  child  a  scholarship,  and  set  the 
date  of  his  entrance  for  February  15, 
1 8 1 9. 

On  the  morning  of  February  15th, 
the  stagecoach  from  Meaux  carried  the 
little  blind  boy  and  his  father  toward 
Paris.  The  He  de  France  went  past, 
framed  by  the  coach  door;  the  country 


was  white  under  the  frost.  In  Lagny,  a 
stop  was  made  at  the  Hotel  de  l’Ours, 
in  Chelles  at  the  Ecu  de  France.  Several 
travelers  got  on.  Then  came  Nogent. 
.  .  .  The  child  questioned  his  father. 
His  intuitive  intelligence  recreated  the 
landscapes  which  Simon  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  to  him,  lighting  briefly  the 
darkness  of  which  he  was  prisoner. 

After  four  hours  of  travel  the  stage¬ 
coach  stopped  at  the  Gate  of  the  Trone. 
Simon  Rene  Braille  and  Louis  got  out. 
The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind  was  then  on  Victor  Street.  They 
made  their  way  on  foot  across  the  Paris 
of  Louis  XVIII,  a  Paris  still  full  of 
memories  of  the  Empire,  a  Paris  where 
the  elegants  passed  idle  grumblers  on 
the  boulevards.  It  was  a  troubled  time 
when  the  reviving  royalty  was  trying  to 
restore  its  power  and  prestige  of  yester¬ 
year. 


—  :o:  :<►:  :<►:  — 

IV 

The  Pupil 


The  sounds  of  Paris  surprised  the 
child.  His  village  had  never  offered  so 
much  variety.  Suddenly  the  city  fur¬ 
nished  his  world  with  new  noises.  They 
came  at  last  to  Victor  Street.  A  narrow 
building  reared  its  sad,  grey  walls  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  rapped  the  door 
knocker  and  entered. 

There  is  always  something  dramatic 
about  children  first  entering  a  school. 
Temporarily,  ties  between  those  dear 
to  each  other  break.  A  new  life  begins. 
There  under  the  porch-roof  the  child 
felt  the  fresher  air  in  a  chillier  dark¬ 
ness;  the  humidity  and  the  coldness  of 
the  walls  which  his  hand  brushed 
against  made  him  shiver.  He  knew  that 
today  he  was  losing  many  things,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  yet  understand  the 
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usefulness  of  this  separation.  The 
gentle,  soothing  atmosphere  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  house  in  Coupvray,  the  tenderness 
of  his  mother,  all  came  back  to  him.  He 
clasped  his  father’s  hand  more  tightly. 

The  concierge,  Monsieur  Demeziere, 
was  expecting  the  new  pupil.  He  im¬ 
mediately  led  father  and  child  by  worn 
stairways  and  through  dark  corridors 
to  the  office  of  Dr.  Guillie,  the  director. 
The  interview  was  friendly.  We  have 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Guillie  was  not  a  fundamentally  honest 
and  good  man.  Several  of  his  actions,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  convince 
us  that  his  conduct  was  not  spotless  and 
that  concern  for  the  health  of  the  blind 
lagged  behind  a  good  many  other  con- 
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siderations.  Despite  that,  he  was  kindly, 
knew  how  to  talk,  and  made  people  feel 
at  home.  His  greeting  reassured  the 
boy.  Gently  the  director  described  the 
life  of  the  school,  the  everyday  work, 
and  Simon  Rene  Braille  must  have  felt 
that  he  could  not  have  found  a  better 
place  elsewhere  for  his  son.  He  settled 
a  few  necessary  arrangements,  and, 
giving  Louis  a  long  hug,  set  off  again 
for  Coupvray. 
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The  director  led  the  boy  to  the  class 
of  M.  Dufau,  the  vice-principal  and 
second  teacher.  The  geography  lesson 
was  in  progress.  Fifteen  or  so  blind 
pupils  were  listening  to  the  teacher. 
The  opening  of  the  door  relaxed  their 
attention,  and  faces  with  empty  gazes 
turned  toward  the  arrivals  but  the  di¬ 
rector  harshly  ordered  them  to  right 
themselves.  M.  Dufau  questioned  the 
new  boy,  asked  his  name,  and  helped 
him  to  an  empty  seat.  Then  he  took  up 
again  the  interrupted  lesson. 

The  fear  that  had  been  gripping 
Louis  all  morning  seemed  to  leave.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  far  from  his  parents 
and  among  strangers,  so  wonderful 
were  the  things  the  teacher  was  quietly 
telling  them.  Louis'  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory  registered  these  pictures  of  our 
country,  and  when  before  the  end  of 
the  class,  Mr.  Dufau  called  on  him,  he 
answered  clearly  without  faltering. 
This  immediately  made  a  very  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  teacher.  Pignier 
writes  later,  “Upon  his  entrance  into 
the  Institution  one  noticed  a  certain 
childish  seriousness  which  went  well 
with  the  fineness  of  his  features  and 
the  sweet,  witty  expression  on  his  face.” 

The  bell  rang  for  recess;  again  Louis 
felt  lonely.  A  supervisor  introduced 
him  to  his  comrades.  They  exchanged 
names  but  close  friendships  are  more 
difficult  to  form  when  sight  cannot  re¬ 
inforce  the  harmony  of  two  voices  seek¬ 
ing  friendship.  That  evening  in  the 


great  silence  of  the  dormitory,  in  a 
little  iron  bed  in  which  his  mother  had 
never  tucked  him,  he  began  to  cry 
softly,  thinking  again  about  his  parents, 
with  whom  he  used  to  exchange  a  few 
affectionate  words  before  going  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  evening  that  Gau¬ 
thier,  a  young  pupil  like  himself,  con¬ 
soled  him  and  there  sprang  up  between 
them  that  great  friendship  which 
thirty-four  years  of  companionship  was 
not  to  change. 

X  *Sr  w 

The  weeks  followed  each  other  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  active 
life  Louis  Braille  now  had  no  time  to 
be  bored.  Besides,  letters  which  a  super¬ 
visor  read  to  him  arrived  from  Coup¬ 
vray  and  reassured  him  about  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  no  longer  felt  lonesome  and 
realized  now  how  much  benefit  he 
could  derive  from  the  instruction  at 
the  Institution.  Little  by  little  Braille 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  supervisors,  and  his  blind  com¬ 
rades.  He  had  learned  to  find  his  bear¬ 
ings,  to  count  his  steps  from  his  bed  to 
the  door  of  the  dormitory,  from  the 
door  to  the  stairs,  from  the  stairs  to  the 
dining  hall,  from  the  dining  hall  to  the 
courtyard,  and  he  made  his  way  about 
the  great  building  as  if  he  had  always 
lived  there. 

He  liked  the  courses.  Coltat  (a  pupil 
under  Braille  later)  tells  us:  “Being  in¬ 
telligent,  Braille  was  soon  well-in¬ 
formed  on  the  elements  of  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and  arithmetic.” 
These  subjects  were  taught  by  having 
the  pupils  repeat  what  they  heard,  sup¬ 
plemented  sometimes  by  the  reading 
of  a  few  books  written  in  Valentin 
Hairy's  system.  It  was  the  official  read¬ 
ing  method  for  the  blind,  and  if  it  ren¬ 
dered  great  service,  no  one  was  un¬ 
aware  of  its  imperfections.  Many  vol¬ 
umes  were  necessary  to  contain  the  text 
of  a  little  school  book.  Moreover,  the 
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touch  of  some  of  the  young  blind  stu¬ 
dents  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  make  out  rapidly  the  form 
of  the  letters.  There  resulted  a  loss  of 
time  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  But 
since  there  was  no  other  method  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it,  since 
repeated  hearing  of  the  lessons  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  good  instruction. 

#  #  # 

Recreation  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  Braille 
participated  in  it  with  his  usual  high 
spirits.  Certainly  the  blind  students 
were  barred  from  many  games.  They 
could  never  play  prisoner’s  base, 
knuckle-bones,  nor  marbles.  Still,  they 
found  means  of  amusing  themselves 
and  of  using  up  their  energy  in  suitable 
physical  exercises:  boisterous  round 
dances,  guided  by  a  supervisor,  where 
laughter  and  cries  rang  out  clearly, 
where  joy  burst  out  as  if  these  deprived 
boys  had  forgotten  their  misfortune. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at  the 
Institution,  Louis  Braille  particularly 
liked  the  music  class.  Teachers  from  the 
Conservatory  came  to  instruct  gratu¬ 
itously.  The  pupils  learned  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  only  by  means  of  re¬ 
peated  hearing  of  the  pieces;  one  would 
learn  to  play  the  piano  on  the  stair¬ 
landing;  another  the  flute  in  a  window- 
recess;  a  third,  against  a  doorway, 
would  play  the  bassoon;  while  several 
old  pianos  were  arranged  in  the  same 
room  making  conversation  impossible. 
Conditions  were  not  ideal  for  learning 
music,  of  course.  Besides,  repeated 
hearing  did  not  give  good  results.  Thus 
the  teacher  sometimes  had  to  guide  the 
hands  of  his  pupil  on  the  instrument. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  knew  the  theory  suf¬ 
ficiently,  he  would  be  asked  to  teach  a 
few  comrades. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
Louis  Braille  learned  to  play  the  piano. 
Thereby  he  found  the  beneficial  and 
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happy  escape  of  those  who  cannot  see. 
A  note,  a  trill,  a  run,  an  improvisation 
conjured  up  in  his  mind  long-ago  pic¬ 
tures  forever  lost.  He  gave  music  every¬ 
thing  he  had,  as  he  did  to  all  the  tasks 
he  undertook,  with  his  characteristic 
conscientiousness  and  fervor.  He  felt 
music  intuitively,  and  that  is  why  he 
excelled  in  it;  though  he  was  still 
young,  he  already  had  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  which  foreshadowed  the  talented 
organist  he  would  later  be,  when  he  sat 
at  the  organ  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs. 

#  *  # 

Guillie  had  allowed  Louis  Braille’s 
father  to  see  only  the  good  side  of  the 
school.  What  was  behind  the  scenes 
nevertheless  worried  the  director.  The 
financial  situation  of  the  establishment 
was  catastrophic,  with  no  credit  to  be 
had.  Some  of  the  staff  had  been  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  supervision  proved  in¬ 
adequate.  Thus,  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Institution,  Guillie  had  introduced 
a  series  of  severe  punishments.  Not 
countenanced  was  locking  one  up  in  a 
dark  closet,  a  punishment  very  frequent 
in  the  schools  of  that  time  (being  shut 
up  in  darkness  means  nothing  to  the 
blind),  but  rather  being  put  on  dry 
bread  and  water,  physical  punishment, 
or  restrictions  on  going  out.  Braille 
undoubtedly  had  his  share  of  punish¬ 
ment,  for  his  gay  and  sometimes  teasing 
temperament  must  not  have  always 
pleased  the  suprevisors. 

Every  Thursday  after  the  noon  meal, 
the  pupils  were  led  to  the  Botanical 
Garden.  The  supervisor  walked  at  the 
head  and  the  children  followed,  hold¬ 
ing  a  long  rope  which  kept  them  to¬ 
gether — a  touching  procession  which 
made  the  passers-by  turn  around.  Each 
walk  brought  Louis  unexpected  sensa¬ 
tions  which  enlarged  his  universe:  mys¬ 
terious,  unknown  sounds,  new  fra¬ 
grances.  .  .  . 
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The  end  of  the  school  year  ap¬ 
proached.  At  the  Institution  a  little  cel¬ 
ebration  had  brought  together  pupils 
and  faculty  for  the  formal  prize  distri¬ 
bution.  In  a  moving  ceremony,  Louis 
Braille  received  his  first  laurels:  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  in  knitting  and  making 
slippers.  Gauthier,  who  had  been  even 
longer  in  the  school,  was  much  con¬ 
gratulated  for  his  prize  in  piano,  an 
award  for  a  pupil  especially  gifted  in 
music.  The  two  friends  were  very 
proud  of  their  awards.  They  often 
talked  together  of  the  coming  vacations 
which  were  going  to  separate  them. 
For  two  months  Louis  would  become 
reacquainted  with  his  native  village 
and  his  family,  so  dear  to  his  childish 
heart.  Like  schoolboys  all  over  the 
world,  he  planned  projects,  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  joys  which  were  soon  to  be 
his;  he  thought  of  long  walks  in  the 
country,  of  his  childhood  friends  whom 
he  loved;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  al¬ 
ready  heard  his  father’s  hammer  making 
dull  thuds  on  the  damp  leather  in  the 
little  workshop  in  Coupvray.  .  .  . 

The  joy  of  a  vacation!  Around  his 
family,  Louis  rediscovered  the  peaceful 
life  of  before.  His  parents  brought  him 
up  to  date  on  the  small  happenings  in 
the  village;  he  talked  of  the  Institution, 
his  work,  his  friends.  He  soaked  him¬ 
self  in  the  family  atmosphere  which  he 
had  missed  so  much  at  the  beginning 
of  his  stay  in  Paris. 

His  sister,  Marie  Celine,  no  longer 
lived  at  home.  In  June,  1819,  she  had 
married  Francois  Isidore  Marniesse,  a 
shoeing-smith,  whose  workshop  was  on 
Little  St.  Denis  Street,  above  the  vil¬ 
lage.  (From  this  union  came  the  last  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Braille  family,  the 
Meuniers,  one  of  whom,  born  in  1877, 
still  lives  in  Coupvray.)  As  for  Louis 
Simon,  he  had  settled  down  in  Chessy, 
several  miles  from  Coupvray. 

He  got  along  well  with  Louis.  Sun¬ 


days,  when  he  came  to  see  his  parents, 
he  would  guide  his  brother  to  church. 
What  a  pleasure  for  the  little  blind  boy 
to  hear  the  Abbe  Palluy  chant  the 
Mass,  to  rediscover  Antoine  Becheret, 
the  teacher,  and  Monsieur  d’Orvilliers, 
who,  as  he  came  out,  shook  his  hand 
and  asked  him  about  his  studies.  .  .  . 

.y. 

•JT  'A*  'A* 

At  the  reopening  of  school  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  Louis  took  up  his  studious  life 
once  more.  “He  walked  very  fast  along 
the  path  of  progress;  he  soon  went  from 
elementary  classes  to  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced,”  says  Coltat. 

At  the  beginning  of  1821  Guillie,  the 
director,  was  dismissed  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  A  discreet  inquiry  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  disclosed  “an  intimate 
relationship  with  the  schoolmistress,” 
which  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  very 
moral  and  strict  ways  of  the  school.  We 
have  already  described  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  side  of  this  proud  man  who,  in 
1817,  had  recklessly  had  the  great  Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy  thrown  out  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  when  he  returned  from  Russia, 
tired,  discouraged  and  without  resour¬ 
ces.  The  blind  know  enough  of  the 
magnificent  role  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  so 
that  the  name  of  Guillie  will  forever  be 
tarnished  by  his  unpardonable,  unjust 
act.  The  Institution  did  not  regret  his 
going,  and  another  director  was  chosen. 
The  latter  has  left  behind  only  good 
memories.  All  his  life  he  shared  in  the 
creative  work  of  Braille. 

FI  is  name  was  Pignier.  Rectifying  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor,  he  wel¬ 
comed  Valentin  Haiiy,  assured  him  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  blind,  and  asked 
him  to  come  often  to  the  Institution. 

In  great  secrecy  pupils  and  teachers 
were  getting  ready  for  the  celebration 
of  August  21,  1821,  which  was  to  crown 
grand  old  Valentin  Haiiy’s  entire  life. 
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Pignier  and  Dufau,  the  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
celebration  a  success.  Everyone  in  the 
Institution  helped.  They  decorated  the 
classrooms  and  the  dining-room,  set  up 
a  platform  in  the  court,  and  carefully 
planned  a  musical  party  which  would 
close  the  day.  Like  his  comrades,  Braille 
entered  into  the  preparation  of  this 
program  with  his  customary  good-will. 
His  father  and  his  brother  were  to 
come  from  Coupvray  to  assist  in  the 
festivity,  and  the  boy  was  delighted. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last.  It  was 
a  memorable  occasion.  When  he  saw 
the  crowd  of  blind  children  gathered 
together  cheering  him,  Valentin  Haiiy’s 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  spent  the  day 
in  their  midst,  sharing  their  meals, 
talking  with  them  about  their  work 
and  their  families,  chatting  with  each 
one  in  a  friendly  way.  When  Braille 
felt  the  bony  hands  of  the  Master  clasp 
his  own,  he  was  overcome  by  emotion 
and  could  not  speak.  He  remained 
silent,  listening  as  the  great  man  gently 
spoke  to  him.  It  was  a  commonplace 
gesture  (but  for  us  a  stirring  symbol) 
which  Braille  remembered,  drawing 
from  it  later  the  strength  necessary  to 
keep  from  capitulating  before  adver¬ 
sity.  A  simple  gesture  in  which,  without 
knowing  it,  the  older  man  passed  along 
the  torch  and  inspired  the  excited 
child  by  his  life  of  struggle. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Institution 
poured  forth  waves  of  music  toward 
the  platform  where  the  director  and 
the  teachers  surrounded  Valentin  Haiiy. 
A  bit  of  cloudless  August  sky  showed 
above  the  top  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
hot.  Pupils  recited  poetry.  Choirs  sang 
a  cantata  dedicated  to  the  founder  of 
the  school.  It  was  wonderful.  After 
years  of  lack  of  understanding,  after 
years  of  failure  and  of  hope,  Valentin 
Haiiy  tasted  the  joy  of  recognition  in 


his  beloved  school.  And  when  the  music 
was  over,  the  old  man,  too  moved  to 
be  grandiloquent,  could  only  gather 
the  children  in  his  arms  and  repeat 
with  tears  in  his  eyes:  “It  is  God  who 
has  done  everything!” 

A  second  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  days  unsatisfied,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  that  he  had  not  yet  done  enough. 

■7V*  X 

In  the  stagecoach  taking  him  that 
same  evening  towards  Coupvray  where 
he  was  to  finish  his  vacation,  Louis, 
seated  between  his  father  and  his 
brother,  thought  over  the  details  of  the 
day.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  marked  a 
decisive  stage  in  his  boyhood.  He  had 
understood  that  day  all  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who  was  being  honored, 
and,  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  promised 
himself  to  become  like  him  the  servant 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune. 

It  was  that  year  in  his  father’s  little 
workshop  that  he  began  to  cut  circles, 
triangles,  and  squares  out  of  leather, — 
searching,  groping,  starting  over  and 
over  again,  setting  himself  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  problem  of  an  alphabet  for  the 
blind.  (According  to  a  family  tradition 
told  us  by  Monsieur  L.  Charpentier, 
harness-maker  in  Chessy  and  successor 
to  Louis  Simon  Braille,  the  blind  child 
might  have  used  upholstery  nails  with 
rounded  heads  to  emboss  his  first  alpha¬ 
bet.) 

#  #  # 

In  the  month  of  March,  1822,  the 
Institution  was  plunged  into  mourn¬ 
ing  by  sad  news.  Valentin  Haiiy  had 
just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Ignored  by  officials  and  academies, 
he  went  to  his  last  resting-place  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  a  few  relatives  and 
blind  pupils  from  his  school.  With  his 
comrades,  Braille  wept  as  if  he  had 
been  a  close  friend. 
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Preliminary  Research 


Now  we  must  go  back  several  years 
in  order  to  present  chronologically  the 
succession  of  circumstances  which  en¬ 
abled  Louis  Braille  to  invent  his  alpha¬ 
bet. 

During  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  June  28,  1819, 
the  Secretary  read  to  his  assembled  col¬ 
leagues  a  letter  from  Charles  Barbier 
de  la  Serre,  who  announced  with  many 
details  the  “invention  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  which  engraves  a  writing  of 
secret  combinations  without  its  being 
necessary  to  see  the  equipment,  [i.e.,  in 
the  dark].”  The  placid  academicians, 
accustomed  to  strange  communications, 
were  not  unduly  impressed,  and  with¬ 
out  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
the  new  machine,  chose  two  men  to 
investigate,  Messrs.  Prony  and  Lace- 
pede.  In  May  of  the  following  year 
(some  time  had  been  required  to  study 
the  apparatus),  the  academicians  at  last 
presented  their  report.  We  shall  spare 
the  reader  the  entirety  of  the  boring 
document,  but  will,  however,  quote  the 
most  important  sentence: 

“This  process  makes  communication 
between  the  deaf  and  the  blind  pos¬ 
sible." 

Charles  Barbier,  an  artillery  captain 
in  Louis  XVIIFs  army,  had  noticed  the 
difficulties  in  transmitting  orders  dur¬ 
ing  night  maneuvers.  With  his  inven¬ 
tive  mind,  he  solved  the  difficulty  by 
combining  on  thin  cardboard  dots  and 
dashes  in  relief,  which  in  combination 
gave  orders  to  be  carried  out:  “Ad¬ 
vance!"  “General  withdrawal,"  etc. 
Thus,  no  matter  how  dark,  the  order 
could  be  rapidly  deciphered  merely  by 
touch.  This  system  was  called  “night 
writing."  Charles  Barbier,  prompted  by 
a  zeal  as  sincere  as  it  was  disinterested, 
immediately  gave  thought  to  possible 


applications  of  his  invention,  and  soon 
transformed  it  into  writing  for  use  by 
the  blind,  naming  it  Sonography. 

Already  Sonography  showed  real  im¬ 
provement  and  progress  over  night 
writing.  Anv  sentence  could  be  written, 
but  the  words  were  not  spelled  out; 
they  were  written  phonetically.  A  great 
many  dots  for  a  single  word,  however, 
made  deciphering  long  and  difficult.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  his  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Charles  Barbier,  toward  the 
end  of  1820,  turned  up  on  St.  Victor 
Street  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Guillie. 

#  #  # 

In  his  inventive  enthusiasm  Barbier 
thought  perhaps  that  the  director  was 
going  to  bless  his  invention  immedi¬ 
ately,  adopt  it  on  the  spot,  and  have 
the  blind  profit  from  it  right  away.  The 
road  to  success,  alas,  is  difficult,  and 
unless  people  have  been  prepared  in 
advance  for  a  new  idea,  they  are  not 
always  receptive.  The  captain  was  soon 
to  realize  this. 

A  persuasive  and  stubborn  advocate 
of  his  system,  Barbier  knew  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  clearly  the  advantages  of  his 
writing.  The  two  men  discussed  it  at 
length.  Guillie  seemed  particularly 
worried  by  the  complexity  of  the  in¬ 
vention.  “Before  we  do  anything  else," 
said  the  director,  “we  must  experiment 
with  it  on  the  blind,  and  only  daily 
use  can  determine  its  real  value."  Bar¬ 
bier  was  sure  of  himself.  He  believed 
that  his  experiments  were  conclusive 
and  that  liberation  of  the  blind  need 
no  longer  be  delayed.  He  would  have 
liked  to  carry  away  with  him  an  official 
acceptance. 

We  know  Guillie.  His  decisions  were 
irrevocable.  He  did  not  deliberately 
wish  to  discourage  the  captain  and 
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give  him  a  definite  refusal;  but  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  director  told  him  he  should 
not  accept  a  new  system,  however  at¬ 
tractive  at  first  glance.  Often  in  the 
course  of  his  career  he  had  been  visited 
by  inspired  inventors  whose  innova¬ 
tions,  once  in  the  hands  of  the  blind, 
proved  inadequate  or  unusable. 

On  that  day  Charles  Barbier  left  the 
Institution  a  little  disappointed.  But 
then,  he  was  stubborn.  His  dealings 
with  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
taught  him  patience.  He  promised  him¬ 
self  to  return. 

#  #  # 

Dr.  Guillie  was  unable  himself  to  try 
out  the  system.  Eight  days  later,  the 
scandal  with  the  schoolmistress  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 
It  was  Dr.  Pignier  who  received  a 
Charles  Barbier  not  at  all  discouraged 
bv  his  first  set-back.  Like  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Pignier  stated  the  blind  would  be 
informed  of  the  new  system  of  writing. 
Barbier,  disgusted  by  the  continual 
delay  and  unpardonable  slowness,  left 
that  day  again,  without  a  favorable 
response. 

W  TT 

Several  days  after  Barbier’s  second 
visit,  Dr.  Pignier  called  together  pupils, 
supervisors  and  teachers  for  a  very  im¬ 
portant  communication.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  at  length  the  curiosity  which 
this  mysterious  meeting  aroused  in  the 
blind.  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the 
Institution  sixty  children  waited,  puz¬ 
zled  and  anxious.  Finally  Pignier  came 
in.  He  explained  at  length  the  history 
of  the  invention,  described  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sonography  in  detail,  and 
since  Barbier  had  left  with  him  a  few 
embossed  pages,  he  had  them  passed 
around  among  the  children. 

When  Louis  Braille  felt  beneath  his 
fingers  the  little  humps  formed  by  the 
dots,  his  face  lighted  up  with  joy.  This 
was  what  he  had  been  looking  for  so 
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many  months!  A  writing  different  from 
that  of  those  who  could  see!  A  writing 
responsive  to  the  touch  of  the  blind! 
Dots!  At  last  something  revolutionary 
was  being  created. 

Supervisors,  teachers,  and  pupils 
were  greatly  interested,  and  discussed 
it  in  small  groups.  They  questioned 
Pignier.  They  tried  to  read  the  words. 
They  exclaimed  over  it,  and  gave  their 
opinions.  Some  thought  it  was  rather 
complicated,  but  everyone  agreed  that 
the  system  must  be  adopted. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  following  week 

Barbier  learned  in  a  letter  from  the 

director  that  his  Sonography  would  be 

used  at  the  Institution  as  an  “auxiliary 

method  of  teaching.” 

#  #  # 

Sonography  soon  held  no  secrets  for 
Braille.  When  the  busy  life  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  left  them  some  leisure,  he  and 
his  friend  Gauthier  practiced  writing 
sentences  and  gave  them  to  each  other 
to  read.  But  as  Louis’  ability  became 
progressively  greater,  he  discovered 
serious  flaws  in  the  system.  Basically  it 
was  only  an  ingenious  shorthand.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  conventional 
spelling  since  the  dots  represented 
sounds  only.  There  was  no  provision 
for  punctuation,  accents,  numbers, 
mathematical  symbols,  or  music  nota¬ 
tion.  And  finally,  the  chief  argument, 
the  complexity  of  the  combinations 
made  reading  very  difficult.  In  spite  of 
that,  Louis  made  improvements  in  the 
system.  Very  interesting  changes  for  the 
better,  moreover,  which  were  conveyed 
by  Pignier  to  the  inventor.  As  soon  as 
Barbier  learned  that  a  pupil  of  the 
Institution  had  solved  problems  for 
whose  answer  he  had  long  been  search¬ 
ing,  he  hastened  to  the  school  to  meet 
this  ingenious  boy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  old  captain  (Barbier  was 
then  fifty-five)  when  he  was  introduced 
to  a  thin,  pale  youngster  with  blond 
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hair.  His  surprise  grew  greater  still 
when  Louis  began  to  speak  very  politely 
in  carefully  chosen  language  of  Sono¬ 
graphy,  its  drawbacks  for  the  blind,  and 
the  improvements  he  was  planning  to 
introduce.  Before  the  precociousness  of 
the  boy  the  captain  felt  a  little  ill  at 
ease.  Charles  Barbier,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  value  of  the  improvements 
suggested  by  Louis  Braille,  defended 
the  main  principles  of  his  invention  so 
vigorously  that,  intimidated  by  the 
captain’s  serious  voice,  Louis  did  not 
know  what  to  say  and  gave  up. 

*  #  * 

Then  began  the  truly  creative  work 
of  Louis  Braille.  Henceforth  he  was 
going  to  concentrate  completely  on  a 
new  method,  of  whose  general  outline 
he  could  as  yet  have  only  an  inkling, 
but  which  was  to  solve  all  the  problems 
raised  by  the  Barbier  writing  system. 

It  was  at  night,  especially,  that  the 
boy  worked.  When  the  breathing  of  his 
comrades  had  grown  regular  in  the 
great  dormitory  of  the  Institution,  he 
would  take  out  his  board  and  stylus 
and  devote  himself  eagerly  to  calcula¬ 
tions  and  experiments.  Nights  of  work 
made  up  of  perseverance  and  will¬ 
power.  The  boy  knew  that  someday 
from  all  this  would  come  light.  Some¬ 
times  Louis  Braille  would  doze  off  from 
exhaustion,  his  nose  on  his  board,  the 
stylus  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  wanted 
to  keep  on  working  in  his  sleep.  At 
other  times,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to 
hit  upon  a  solution  and  working  fever¬ 
ishly,  with  no  idea  of  time,  he  would 
suddenly  grow  conscious  of  daybreak 
from  the  jolting  of  the  first  wagons  on 
the  street  pavement.  Vacation  time 
came.  Nights  without  sleep  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  had  weakened  Louis.  The  peace¬ 
fulness  of  the  country  gave  him  new 
strength.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of 
a  slope  and  spend  whole  hours  experi¬ 
menting  and  patiently  constructing  his 
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alphabet.  Passers-by  would  draw  near, 
curious.  What  a  strange  pastime  for  a 
child  to  make  holes  in  paper  with  a 
stylus.  The  villagers  used  to  say: 
“There’s  Louis  making  his  pin-pricks!” 

At  last,  with  the  reopening  of  school 
in  October  his  invention  was  ready.  By 
means  of  two  rows  of  three  dots  ar¬ 
ranged  vertically,  combined  sometimes 
with  small  horizontal  dashes,  and  by 
varying  the  number  and  the  position 
of  these  dots  and  dashes,  Louis  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sixty-three  com¬ 
binations  representing  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  the  accents,  punctuation 
marks,  and  mathematical  signs. 

The  child  prodigy  was  fifteen  years 
old. 

#  #  # 


Soon  the  entire  Institution  knew  all 
about  the  new  method.  Gauthier,  who 
had  shared  in  the  first  experiments, 
eagerly  announced  the  creation  of  the 
alphabet  to  his  comrades  in  a  burst  of 
admiration  and  friendship  for  Louis. 
Pignier,  who  had  heard  of  it,  sum¬ 
moned  the  boy.  Seated  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair  opposite  the  director’s  desk,  Louis 
repeated  the  astonishing  demonstration 
once  again  on  his  board.  Pignier  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  The  simplicity  and 
rapidity  of  execution  were  truly  ad¬ 
mirable!  He  embraced  the  boy  with 
suppressed  emotion  and  deep  inner  joy. 
Louis  thought  his  work  was  not  yet 
finished,  that  several  problems  of  detail 
remained  to  be  solved;  but  the  fatherly 
encouragement  of  the  director  strength¬ 
ened  his  resolve  and  gave  him  new 
courage.  He  left  happy  and  determined 
to  devote  himself  still  further  to  his 
creative  task. 

The  pupils  quickly  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Pignier  responded  to  their 
enthusiastic  wishes  by  having  Barbier’s 
sliding  rulers  converted.  Thus  new 
possibilities  opened  up  to  the  blind 
children.  Henceforth  they  were  able  to 
take  notes  in  their  classes,  do  their 
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spelling  and  literary  composition  les¬ 
sons,  and  copy  useful  books  and  pas¬ 
sages  dictated  to  them;  they  could  cor¬ 
respond  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  seeing  (provided  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  previously  been  initiated  into 
their  methods);  they  were  able  to 
gather  together  their  feelings,  thoughts, 
their  impressions,  and  make  paper  the 
repository  of  the  secrets  of  their  souls. 

-V- 

■yv*  *7v*  *A* 

The  boy  did  not  neglect  his  studies 
in  favor  of  research.  Manual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  work  filled  his  days.  “Each 
year,”  Coltat  tells  us,  “the  name  of 
Louis  Braille  rang  out  among  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  various  prizes."  History, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  algebra — he  as¬ 
similated  everything  with  astonishing 
ability.  We  do  not  claim  he  was  a  gen¬ 
ius,  but  his  remarkable  qualities  and 
his  exceptional  intelligence  must  be 
acknowledged.  In  1823,  at  fourteen,  he 
|  was  foreman  of  the  workshop  which 
made  slippers.  In  1826,  when  he  was 
still  a  student,  he  began  to  teach  alge¬ 
bra,  grammar,  and  geography.  Between 
classes  he  continued  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  attended  courses  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France,  studied  the  organ,  and 
gave  piano  lessons  to  the  young  pupils 
at  the  Institution.  In  1827  hi s  alphabet 
made  possible  the  transcription  of 
fragments  of  The  Grammar  of  Gram¬ 


mars.  In  1828,  continuing  his  research, 
he  applied  his  system  to  musical  nota¬ 
tion.  He  succeeded  in  writing  notes  in 
seven  different  octaves  simply  by 
having  the  notes  preceded  by  a  symbol 
assigned  to  each  octave.  The  same  year 
he  envisaged  doing  away  with  the 
dashes  in  his  alphabet. 

In  1829  after  the  transcription  of  the 
grammar  by  Noel  and  Chapsal  there 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Meth¬ 
od  of  Writing  Words  and  Music  and 
Plainsongs  by  Means  of  Dots ,  for  Use 
by  the  Blind  and  Arranged  for  Them. 

It  is  in  the  preface  of  this  book  that 
Braille  says  in  speaking  of  Barbier:  “If 
we  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
our  method  over  his,  we  must  say  in  his 
honor  that  his  method  gave  us  the  first 
idea  of  our  own." 

This  tribute  paid  to  Barbier  is  touch¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  modesty.  Stupid  vanity 
was  foreign  to  Louis.  He  had  no  desire 
to  reap  glory  from  his  alphabet.  He 
was  happy  simply  to  improve  the  lot  of 
his  comrades.  Furthermore,  he  did  not 
care  to  be  the  center  of  attention.  He 
preferred  to  live  unobtrusively.  As  the 
child  had  been  obliging  and  good,  so 
the  young  man  revealed  himself  pure 
in  heart  and  in  life.  He  wanted  only 
to  be  the  humble  servant  of  his  broth¬ 
ers.  The  darkness  of  the  blind  man 
teaches  all  of  us  many  lessons  in  hum¬ 
bleness. 


- - - :o:  :o:  :o:  - 

! 

VI 

The  Teacher 


On  August  8,  1828,  through  Pignier’s 
decision,  Braille  was  officially  appointed 
assistant  master,  with  a  salary  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  francs  a  month.  He 
was  unquestionably  gifted  with  peda¬ 
gogical  qualifications;  his  conscien- 
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tiousness,  scholarship,  and  patience 
marked  him  out  for  teaching. 

At  the  re-opening  of  school  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  director  entrusted  him  with 
the  grammar,  geography,  and  arith¬ 
metic  classes.  One  of  his  young  pupils. 
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Coltat,  recalls  in  his  Historical  Note  on 
Louis  Braille  how  his  well-prepared 
courses  captured  everyone’s  attention. 
“He  carried  out  his  duties  with  so  much 
charm  and  wisdom  that  the  obligation 
of  attending  class  was  transformed  into 
a  real  pleasure  for  his  pupils.  They 
competed  not  only  to  equal  and  surpass 
each  other,  but  also  in  a  moving  and 
constant  effort  to  please  a  teacher 
whom  they  admired  as  a  superior  and 
liked  as  a  wise  and  well-informed 
friend,  ready  with  sound  advice.” 

His  adaptable  and  versatile  mind 
was  as  much  at  home  with  the  dryness 
of  mathematics  as  with  the  colorfulness 
of  geography.  He  knew  how,  by  turns 
amusing  and  entertaining,  to  interest 
the  most  rebellious  pupils.  He  would 
find  the  sentence  which  awakened  curi¬ 
osity,  the  telling  word;  he  knew  all  his 
pupils,  watched  over  their  health,  com¬ 
forted  them  when  sorrows  troubled 
their  childish  calm.  He  almost  never 
punished  a  child.  In  the  words  of  Col¬ 
tat,  “a  kind  firmness”  kept  his  pupils 
obedient  and  respectful. 

#  *  # 

Louis  Braille  had  just  turned 
twenty.  He  had  remained  medium  in 
height,  thin,  rather  graceful  and  mus¬ 
cular;  his  head  bent  forward  slightly; 
his  blond  hair  curled  naturally;  he  had 
free  and  easy  manners;  his  features 
were  regular;  his  pale  complexion  indi¬ 
cated  frail  health.  His  gestures  were 
vivacious,  and  his  step  was  firm  and 
nimble.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Institution,  a  jacket  and  trousers  of 
black  cloth,  differentiated  from  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  pupils  only  by  trimmings 
in  silk  and  gold. 

His  appointment  to  the  position  of 
assistant  master  changed  his  life  very 
little.  By  tradition  the  young  teachers 
were  thought  of  only  as  grown-up  pu¬ 
pils.  They  were  still  subject  to  disci¬ 
pline.  Louis  could  not  leave  the  school 
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without  permission;  before  each  visit 
he  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  di¬ 
rector.  When  a  letter  came  from  Coup- 
vray,  the  director  would  tell  him  of  its 
contents  before  giving  it  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  Braille  had  a  room  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  pupils’  dormitory.  If  he 
regretted  no  longer  being  able  to  chat 
with  his  friend,  Gauthier,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  had  the  quiet  necessary  for  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  his  numerous  proj¬ 
ects.  By  means  of  his  alphabet,  he  pre¬ 
pared  his  courses  and  began  an  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  His  re¬ 
search  on  musical  notation  continued. 
Let  Coltat  speak  on  this  subject:  “He 
was  gifted  with  great  patience  in  his 
endeavors,  his  essentially  methodical 
mind  took  easily  to  the  deduction  and 
induction  of  a  whole.  With  the  aid  of 
the  double  light  provided  by  analysis 
and  synthesis,  and  relying  on  previous 
efforts  at  the  Institution,  Louis  took 
advantage  of  a  particular  bent  of  his 
mind,  that  of  pursuing  the  least  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  most  by  imperceptible  but 
real  degrees.  His  first  aim  was  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  plain-chant,  then  that  of 
very  simple  little  tunes.  Gradually  he 
came  to  writing  piano  music  and  very 
complicated  scores.  Six  dots  variously 
combined  brought  about  these  won¬ 
ders.” 

#  #  * 

Pignier,  very  generously,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  improving 
the  life  of  the  young  teachers.  He  ad¬ 
vised  them,  directed  them  in  their 
work,  invited  them  to  his  parties,  and 
took  them  out  into  society. 

In  this  way  Braille  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  polite  hubbub  of  a 
fashionable  evening  with  distinguished 
people,  the  innocent  chatter,  the  clink¬ 
ing  of  glasses  at  the  refreshment  table, 
and  the  trivial  little  conversations  of 
dancing  parties.  He  was  always  asked 
to  play  the  piano.  Complete  silence 
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would  suddenly  come  over  the  audi¬ 
ence  while  the  blind  youth  sat  down, 
searching  with  tense  hands  for  the  key¬ 
board.  When  his  lingers  contacted  the 
keys  they  ran  so  fast  and  so  nimbly  that 
the  astonished  audience  could  not  con¬ 
tain  its  emotion.  Braille  played  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  equally  well. 
His  performance  was  exact,  brilliant, 
easy,  reflecting  his  personality.  Ad¬ 
miring  applause  would  greet  his  youth¬ 
ful  talent.  He  would  return  to  the  In¬ 
stitution  late  in  the  evening,  escorted 
by  Mademoiselle  Pignier,  sister  of  the 
director,  who  aided  assistant  masters  in 
the  teaching  of  trades.  The  crowd  in¬ 
toxicated  him,  but  tired  him,  too.  He 
was  not  interested  in  being  the  object 
of  an  admiration  mixed  with  a  little 
pity.  He  gladly  returned  to  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room. 

#  #  # 

On  May  31,  1831,  his  brother  arrived 
at  the  Institution  with  sorrowful  news. 
Their  father  had  just  died.  Until  the 
last  Simon  Rene  Braille  had  spoken  of 
his  blind  son  and  worried  about  his 
future.  He  had  even  wished  to  write 
Dr.  Pignier.  It  was  this  letter,  dictated 
by  a  dying  man,  that  Louis’  brother 
brought  him.  It  was  a  moving  letter  in 
which  the  old  father  commended  his 
young  son  to  the  director  and  asked 
him  never  to  forsake  him.  (It  is  Pignier, 
himself,  who  tells  this  detail  in  his 
Historical  Note  on  Three  Blind  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Institution.  He  adds,  “It  was 
a  sacred  bequest  made  to  the  director 
of  the  Institution  which  the  latter  ac¬ 
cepted  in  advance.”) 

The  two  brothers  left  for  Coupvray 
in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  stage¬ 
coach  leaving  the  gate  of  the  Trone  at 
six  o’clock.  It  was  not  a  gay  trip  like 
those  Louis  had  taken  each  year  in  the 
glow  of  a  new  vacation.  He  let  himself 
drift  toward  sad  thoughts;  the  memory 
of  their  father  filled  the  silence.  Some- 
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times  Louis  asked  questions.  Had  he 
suffered?  Had  he  mentioned  him? 
Night  was  falling  when  the  first  houses 
of  Coupvray  appeared.  The  country¬ 
side  had  the  mildness  of  spring.  They 
had  arrived. 

In  his  mother’s  arms  Louis  let  the 
tears  come  at  last.  On  the  bed  in  the 
alcove  Simon  Rene  Braille  was  sleep¬ 
ing  his  last  sleep.  The  smell  of  wax 
filled  the  little  room.  Marie  Celine  and 
Monique  Catherine  were  there  and 
Louis  heard  their  sobs.  He  went  to 
kneel  near  his  father.  A  witness  of  his 
first  youth  had  just  gone  away  and 
the  young  man  tried  to  remember  his 
face. 

The  family  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
and  the  next  morning  the  harness- 
maker  of  Coupvray  was  carried  to  the 
church.  Almost  all  the  village  had  come 
to  show  its  respect  to  the  relatives  of 
the  old  craftsman.  Louis,  who  was  very 
proud  of  his  father,  knew  how  much 
he  was  beloved  in  Coupvray,  and  it 
was  a  consolation  to  think  that  he  had 
left  only  good  memories  and  saddened 
friends  behind  him.  The  Abbe  Gallet 
chanted  the  absolution.  Louis  added 
his  fervent  prayers.  For  the  first  time 
he  realized  how  terrible  it  was  never  to 
see  again  those  whom  you  love.  After 
the  sad  procession  to  the  cemetery  the 
grave  was  blessed;  the  family  received 
their  friends’  condolences  and  returned 
in  a  silence  heavy  with  grief  to  the  little 
house  where  a  good  and  honest  man 
had  lived  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

#  #  # 

Ten  months  after  Simon  Rene 
Braille’s  death,  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  had  just  ravaged  America,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Calais  broke  out  ferociously  in 
Paris,  and  soon  spread  to  twenty-seven 
departments. 

It  seems  likely  that  Louis  Braille  did 
not  come  that  year  to  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  to  spend  his  vacation,  since  travel- 
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ing  increased  the  risk  of  contagion.  He 
probably  kept  busy  with  his  research 
in  Paris  and  postponed  until  later  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  family  and  friends  in 
Coupvray.  (At  this  time  there  were  two 
other  blind  persons  in  Coupvray.  We 
think  that  Louis  Braille  knew  about 
his  brothers  in  misfortune  and  went  to 
visit  them  during  his  vacations,  perhaps 
trying  to  teach  them  his  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  raised  dots.) 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  he  had  per¬ 
fected  his  musical  technique  under  the 
direction  of  Mademoiselle  Vanderbuch, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  large  organ 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Champs. 

#  #  * 

Pignier  had  had  the  idea  of  introduc¬ 
ing  sighted  students  into  the  school.  He 
thought  he  could  make  able  and  loyal 
supervisors  of  them  later,  and  this 
sometimes  happened.  Every  Sunday 
morning,  therefore,  one  of  the  young 
sighted  students  at  the  Institution 
would  accompany  Louis  Braille  to  the 
church.  At  first  he  had  regretted  being 
present  at  the  Mass  less  as  believer  than 
as  organist.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  part 
of  the  scenery  and  represent  only  the 
technical  side  of  the  ceremony.  Braille 
wanted  to  share  in  and  live  the  Mass. 
Gradually  he  became  experienced 
enough  to  be  less  absorbed  by  his  play¬ 
ing.  With  a  freer  mind  and  in  constant 
communion  with  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  Braille  made  his  playing  more 
moving  still. 

Here,  in  speaking  of  his  faith,  we 
come  across  one  of  the  most  bewilder¬ 
ing  sides  of  his  personality.  His  blind¬ 
ness  had  not  made  him  rebellious.  He 
did  not  curse  God.  He  accepted  his  fate 
with  tranquil  resignation.  He  realized 
that  it  was  only  the  first  act  in  a  destiny 
whose  ending  is  not  acted  upon  earth. 
Deprived  of  the  light  of  the  world,  he 
trustfully  took  refuge  in  the  light  of  his 
faith. 


* 

In  1833  Pignier  took  advantage  of  a 
visit  by  Thiers  to  the  Institution  and 
requested  that  some  of  his  students  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  teacher.  Braille, 
Gauthier,  and  Coltat  received  this  pro¬ 
motion.  From  then  on  their  annual 
salary  was  300  francs. 

The  years  passed,  and  Louis  enjoyed 
life  more  and  more.  He  saw  in  his  task 
of  teaching  and  in  his  unceasing  efforts 
to  improve  his  invention  justification 
for  his  life.  Thanks  to  Pignier  he  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  his  system  at 
the  Exposition  of  Industry  of  1834. 
Opened  on  May  1  in  a  building  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
it  was  inaugurated  by  Louis-Philippe 
who  “visited  at  length  and  in  detail  the 
galleries  of  the  exposition,  finding  a 
flattering  word  for  everyone.”  In  a 
melancholy  period  when  Vigny  wept 
for  his  Eva,  Lamartine  for  his  Elvire, 
and  when  Hugo  mingled  his  cries  with 
those  of  Olympio,  in  a  world  where  the 
intellectual  elite  delighted  in  the  dis¬ 
section  of  its  woes,  Braille,  though  he 
had  sufficient  reason,  did  not  linger 
over  his  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  his 
methodical  and  constructive  mind 
pushed  him  to  escape  from  physical 
limitations.  He  was  a  stranger  to  idle¬ 
ness;  his  life  flowed  on,  full  and  varied. 
His  courses  and  his  research  hardly  left 
him  time  for  introspection.  His  frail 
health  grew  no  better,  but  he  disliked 
losing  precious  moments  in  thinking 
about  himself. 

For  months  he  had  felt  great  fatigue. 
Sometimes  the  stairway  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  seemed  interminable;  he  would 
have  to  stop,  short  of  breath.  On  some  j 
days  he  had  dizzy  spells.  Then  his  head 
felt  heavy  and  feverish.  He  would  try  j 
to  pull  himself  together  and  think  no 
more  about  it,  but  illness  persistently 
and  stubbornly  crept  over  him.  An  ob¬ 
servant  friend  noticed  the  pallor  of  his 
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face  and  his  prominent  red  cheek¬ 
bones.  Fever  was  secretly  undermining 
him.  He  woke  up  in  the  morning  as 
tired  as  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
his  restless  sleep  kept  him  from  recover¬ 
ing  his  expended  strength.  Often  dur¬ 
ing  his  classes  he  had  to  stop  talking; 
he  would  be  exhausted  and  his  chest 
would  feel  tight. 

Louis  Braille  who  was  then  only 
twenty-six  (it  was  1835),  did  not  like  to 
think  that  illness  was  imminent.  He 
thought  his  pains  were  fleeting  and 
would  soon  disappear.  He  stubbornly 
forced  himself  to  continue  his  usual 
full  teaching  program. 

However,  one  night  as  fever  kept  him 
awake,  he  suddenly  felt  his  mouth  fill 
with  a  liquid  which  left  him  no  illu¬ 
sions.  It  was  blood!  Then  he  realized 
the  seriousness  of  his  condition  and 
called  out.  The  night  supervisor  came 
and  left  again  in  a  panic  to  look  for 
the  director. 

Dr.  Pignier  quickly  understood  the 
catastrophe.  Diagnosis  was  simple. 
Louis  had  been  the  victim  of  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  due  to  a  lung  lesion.  It  was  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  its  first  stage. 

*Jv*  "TV*  W 

What  could  Dr.  Pignier  do  to  com¬ 
bat  this  encroaching  disease?  In  1835 
medical  research  left  the  patient  with 
no  hope  for  a  cure.  One  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  prolonging  their  lives  by  in¬ 
effectual  treatment  of  this  terrible 
bacillus.  Moreover,  it  was  not  known 
then  that  tuberculosis  was  of  bacillary 
origin.  Pignier  ordered  rest  and  plenty 
of  food.  Braille  should  have  had  the 
fresh  air  of  the  mountains.  The  Institu¬ 
tion,  itself,  damp  and  unhealthy,  was 
far  from  being  an  ideal  place  for  a  cure. 
Louis,  however,  had  to  live  there  nine 
months  out  of  the  year  during  the 
school  session;  but  the  fatherly  Pignier 
asked  him  to  spare  himself.  Aware  of 
the  danger  that  a  too  great  expenditure 
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of  energy  meant  for  Louis,  he  reduced 
his  work  by  giving  him  small  classes 
which  required  few  words  and  no  pre¬ 
paration. 

Louis  Braille  accepted.  Neverthless, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  death.  His  strong 
piety  kept  him  safe  from  that  great 
weakness.  But  he  did  not  want  uncon¬ 
cern  for  his  health  to  turn  into  a  kind 
of  suicide.  From  then  on  he  took  pre¬ 
cautions  and  decided  upon  a  strictly 
ordered  life.  He  thought  that  with  time 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right.  He 
hoped  especially  that  the  open  air  of 
Coupvray  would  restore  his  health  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  vacation. 

#  #  # 

The  new  rhythm  of  his  life  left  him 
more  leisure  and  he  spent  much  time 
with  his  friends,  Gauthier  and  Coltat. 
A  young  sighted  student  read  them  the 
Moniteur.  They  talked  about  events 
and  discussed  the  news.  They  had 
friendly  conversations  in  which  Braille 
sometimes  demonstrated  his  talent  as  a 
story-teller.  He  could  animate  his  yarns 
and  go  imperceptibly  from  the  gay  to 
the  serious  with  that  sense  of  transition 
so  dear  to  La  Bruyere.  Sometimes  he 
would  joke,  flinging  out  witty  remarks 
and  even  resorting  to  pointed  epigrams. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were  famous 
among  his  friends  and  soon  became 
proverbial. 

Coltat  says  that  “with  him  friendship 
was  a  conscientious  duty  as  well  as  a 
tender  sentiment.  He  would  have  sac¬ 
rificed  everything  to  it — his  time,  his 
health,  and  his  possessions.”  He  culti¬ 
vated  it  as  a  careful  horticulturalist 
would  a  rare  orchid.  And  it  is  surely  to 
his  credit  that  he  attached  so  much 
importance  to  a  sentiment  which  some 
rank  above  love. 

Coltat  continues,  “He  wanted  the 
objects  of  his  friendship  to  profit  from 
it.  Thus  he  was  watchful  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  often  inspired  them  with  firm 
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and  brilliant  counsels.  If  the  others 
showed  understandable  hesitation  or 
reluctance  to  give  what  he  considered 
important  though  painful  advice  to  a 
mutual  friend,  he  would  laugh  and  say, 
‘Come,  I’ll  sacrifice  myself.’  Once  he 
had  resolved  to  do  something,  he  would 
carry  it  through  conscientiously.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  the  task  was  pleas¬ 
ant  or  unpleasant,  but  only  whether  it 
was  useful.  He  handled  such  delicate 
matters  so  often  that  the  expression, 
‘Come!  I’ll  sacrifice  myself,’  became 
known  as  his,  and  his  friends  had  fun 
in  nicknaming  him  ‘the  Censor.’ 

“The  remarkable  soundness  of  his 
mind,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  intelligence 
enabled  him  to  foresee  the  train  and 
consequences  of  events;  as  a  result, 
there  were  few  among  those  who  knew 
him  well  who  did  not  follow  his  advice 
and  consider  it  excellent. 

“But  Louis  Braille  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  happy  influence  of  his 
words.  He  followed  them  up  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  devotion.  He  liked  to  do  a 
good  turn  and  help  the  unfortunate. 
When  he  did  so,  he  acted  with  such 
simplicity  and  delicacy  that  he  hid,  so 
to  speak,  the  hand  of  the  benefactor 
from  the  recipient  of  his  kindness.  He 
knew  that  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  but 
that  it  must  be  done  with  that  spirit  of 


Christian  charity  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  in  the  person 
of  the  poor.” 

-U-  X  x 

T?  Tr  X 

Louis  Braille  was  inventive  and  stub¬ 
born  and  even  on  medical  advice  would 
not  give  up  his  fascinating  research. 
He  was  made  for  work,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  creative  vigor.  In  1836, 
at  the  request  of  Hayter,  an  English¬ 
man,  he  added  letter  “W”  to  his  alpha¬ 
bet.  In  1837  he  discarded  permanently 
linear  relief.  Also,  in  1837  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  Method  of  Writing 
Words,  Music  and  Plainsongs  by  Means 
of  Dots,  for  Use  by  the  Blind.  About 
this  time  he  became  interested  in  a  new 
problem,  that  of  written  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing. 
His  system  of  embossed  dots  was  of  no 
use  in  such  a  situation  for  it  required 
an  apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the 
seeing.  What  was  needed  was  a  method 
which  permitted  the  blind  to  write  by 
means  of  the  normal  system  of  the  see¬ 
ing.  Several  solutions  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  to  him;  he  eliminated  some  as 
being  unsatisfactory.  He  relied  in  his 
research  on  the  following  fundamental 
principle:  The  blind  in  writing  need  a 
regulator  with  which  they  can  ascertain 
perfectly,  dimensions  and  distances 
without  any  discontinuity. 


w  w  « 


VII 

Conflicts 


The  world  of  the  blind  is  not  free 
from  imperfections,  and  jealousy  some¬ 
times  rears  its  ugly  head.  Since  1836 
Dufau,  the  assistant  director,  had  been 
scheming  outside  the  Institution  to 
have  Pignier  dismissed.  Together  with 


Madame  Landresse,  a  teacher,  and  the 
accountant,  he  drew  up  a  report  which 
he  sent  to  the  Ministry.  What  was  the 
charge  against  Pignier?  Their  accusa¬ 
tion  was  strange,  to  say  the  least:  “Pig¬ 
nier  corrupts  minds  by  his  history 
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teaching.”  The  real  reason  for  this 
move  against  the  director  was  that  his 
authority,  his  firmness  in  the  conduct 
of  the  establishment,  and  his  sense  of 
values,  were  obstacles  to  Dufau’s 
dreams  for  the  Institution. 

Braille  knew  about  this  scheming 
but  he  remained  outside  the  conflict. 
He  had  too  much  admiration,  respect 
and  gratitude  for  Pignier.  It  was  he 
who  had  encouraged  Braille  in  his 
work,  cared  for  him  at  the  time  of  his 
hemorrhage,  and  advised  him  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Furthermore,  it 
was  to  Pignier  that  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers  owed  the  authorization  to  use 
the  alphabet  in  raised  dots  in  their 
courses,  for  the  official  method  was  still 
the  old  method  of  Valentin  Hauy.  In 
the  ministerial  circles  only  the  latter 
was  known  and  there  was  no  desire  for 
anything  different. 

The  invention  of  Louis  Braille,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  the  blind  possibilities  un¬ 
known  up  to  that  time.  One  might 
think  that  it  would  be  greeted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  chorus  of  praise;  that  the 
academies  would  undertake  to  reward 
this  unpretentious,  modest,  young  man; 
that  the  press,  seizing  upon  the  inven¬ 
tion,  would  describe  its  amazing  merits 
in  lengthy  columns;  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  bestow  upon  its  inventor 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a 
mark  of  admiration,  as  was  requested 
by  a  group  of  his  pupils.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary!  Since  1829,  Pignier’s  repeated  re¬ 
quests  for  its  recognition  had  come  up 
against  a  routine  administration.  The 
French  do  not  like  to  overthrow  estab¬ 
lished  customs,  and  Braille  suffered 
from  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
public  authorities.  His  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  unsuccessful  in  arousing 
the  disconcerting  inertia  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Institution  was  still  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  its  young  pupils  to  read 
with  letters  in  relief,  a  loss  of  time  for 
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everyone.  Braille  himself  wrote  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  but  received 
no  answer.  He  had  to  wait  several  years 
until  1840,  when,  in  following  up  a 
new  request  by  Pignier,  the  Ministry 
finally  replied  in  a  few  words  which 
did  not  make  the  method  official:  “This 
work  strikes  me  as  remarkable,  and  I 
think  that  M.  Braille  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.” 

Certainly  he  deserved  to  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Pignier  and  his  friends  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  him  proof  of  their 
affection.  Louis’  work  did  not  slow 
down.  In  1838  he  published  his  Little 
Synopsis  of  Arithmetic  for  Beginners. 
It  is  in  this  book  that  he  set  down  his 
ideas  on  the  arrangement  of  textbooks 
for  use  by  the  blind:  “Our  methods  of 
printing  require  a  great  deal  of  space 
on  the  paper.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  compress  thought  into  the  fewest 
possible  words.”  In  1839,  he  succeeded 
in  solving  completely  the  problem  of 
written  intercourse  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing.  He  published  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  system,  New  Method 
for  Representing  by  Dots  the  Form  of 
the  Letters  Themselves ,  Maps ,  Geo¬ 
metric  Figures,  Musical  Symbols,  etc., 
for  Use  by  the  Blind.  This  method  con¬ 
sisted  of  drawing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  a  stylus  and  a  series  of 
little  dots.  To  standardize  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  signs  he  devised  a  table 
giving  the  number  of  dots  required  by 
the  form  of  a  letter;  as  the  stylus  em¬ 
bosses  the  paper  and  gives  a  relief,  the 
blind  as  well  as  the  seeing  can  easily 
read  the  text.  This  new  system  of  com¬ 
munication  which  Braille  called  Raphi- 
graphy  was,  like  its  predecessor,  enthu¬ 
siastically  adopted  by  the  pupils. 

In  1840,  however,  Dufau’s  intrigues 
bore  fruit.  The  Cabinet  lent  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear  to  the  report  of  the  assistant 
director,  and  Pignier  was  dismissed 
from  the  Institution. 

When  he  left,  Louis  Braille  lost  his 
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staunchest  defender.  From  then  on  he 
would  have  to  fight  alone  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas. 

*  *  * 

The  inventive  captain,  Charles  Bar- 
bier,  still  obstinately  wanted  his  night 
writing  to  become  the  fundamental 
basis  of  instruction  for  the  blind.  He 
had  received  an  award  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and,  since  he  was  positive  his 
method  was  perfect,  he  harassed  Pignier 
by  incessant  visits.  Already  in  1827  at 
the  time  Louis  Braille  transcribed  the 
Grammar  of  Grammars ,  he  had  been, 
Guilbeau  tells  us,  “very  chagrined  at 
the  deformation  of  his  method.”  In 
1833  he  seems,  however,  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  superiority  of  the  braille 
alphabet,  for  on  March  31  he  wrote  to 
the  young  man:  “I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  kind  feelings  which  prompt 
you  to  be  useful  to  those  who  share 
your  misfortune  ...  It  is  fine  at  your 
age  to  set  out  as  you  have,  and  much 
can  be  expected  of  the  enlightened 
sentiments  which  guide  you.”  Later,  in 
a  preface  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
method,  Barbier  says:  “It  is  M.  Louis 
Braille,  a  young  student  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Paris,  who  first  had  the 
happy  idea  of  using  for  the  writing  of 
raised  dots  a  ruler  with  three  lines  on 
it.  The  characters  take  up  less  space, 
and  are  easier  to  read;  for  these  two 
reasons  he  rendered  a  great  service  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  him.” 

Nevertheless,  Barbier  continued  to 
place  his  faith  in  night  writing.  He 
never  obtained  sanction  for  it,  however. 
That  implacable  judge,  time,  consigned 
his  inventions  to  oblivion.  Braille’s 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily 
gained  prestige.  But  in  justice  these  two 
names  must  be  associated. 

Charles  Barbier  died  on  April  29, 
1841  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  In  1837, 
Braille  had  paid  him  a  solemn  tribute 
when  he  wrote,  “And  if  we  are  rather 


happy  to  have  done  something  which 
may  be  useful  to  our  companions  in 
misfortune,  we  would  like  always  to  re¬ 
iterate  that  we  are  grateful  to  M.  Bar¬ 
bier,  who  first  invented  a  method  of 
writing  by  means  of  dots  for  use  by  the 
blind.” 

jt,  j{. 
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On  June  9,  1841,  one  month  after  the  1 
death  of  Barbier,  Marie  Celine  Mar-  I 
niesse,  Louis’  second  sister,  died  in 
Coupvray.  She  was  only  forty-three  and 
left  two  young  children,  Marie-Therese, 
thirteen,  and  Celine  Louise,  six.  Louis  | : 
was  struck  with  dismay  by  this  news,  \i 
still  another  of  the  failures  and  suffer-  ; 
ings  which  the  years  1840  and  1841 
seemed  to  have  in  store  for  him. 

He  had  been  asked  to  go  to  Austria 
to  teach  a  blind  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  but  the  poor  state  of  his  health 
made  such  a  long  trip  out  of  the 
question.  He  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  who  was 
actively  interested  in  the  condition  of  | 
the  blind  in  Vienna. 

Paris,  July  11,  1840 

Dear  Mr.  Klein, 

Knowing  the  keen  interest  you  take  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  I  have  the  honor 
of  offering  you  an  explanation  of  a  new 
way  of  writing  for  use  by  the  blind,  and  I 
beg  you  to  consider  these  lines  a  sincere 
tribute  to  your  devotion  to  the  unfortunate 
ones  whose  fate  I  share. 

I  would  be  happy  if  my  little  method  I 
could  be  useful  to  your  pupils,  and  if  this 
specimen  were  to  be  proof  for  you  of  the 
high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being,  sir,  your  respectful  and 
very  humble  servant. 

Braille 

Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 

Unfortunately  J.  W.  Klein,  who  had 
made  inquiries  among  the  institutions 
of  the  blind  all  over  the  world  concern¬ 
ing  an  effective  method,  did  not  accept 
the  “little  method”  of  Louis  Braille. 
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This  writing  upset  too  much  the  es¬ 
tablished  principles  of  the  day.  Braille 
bore  this  disillusionment  stoically.  But 
other  more  difficult  trials  awaited  him. 
The  directorship  of  Dufau  was  to  be  a 
school  of  hard  knocks  which  would 
strengthen  his  courage,  his  will,  and  his 
faith. 

People  were  not  drawn  to  Dufau.  The 
students  found  his  solemn  manner  dis¬ 
agreeable.  To  justify  Pignier’s  dismissal 
he  began  to  revolutionize  everything  in 
the  school.  His  innovations  were  un¬ 
even,  with  good  and  bad  reforms  side 
by  side.  He  had  imagination,  and  his 
ideas  were  put  into  practice  immedi¬ 
ately,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
very  useful  to  the  blind.  For  Dufau  had 
sight;  he  was  one  of  those  teachers  who, 
by  the  fact  of  their  visual  superiority, 
were  considered  indispensable. 

Long  hostile  to  the  Braille  alphabet, 
Dufau  believed  like  many  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  writing  would  make 
the  world  of  the  blind  close  in  on  itself. 
Above  all,  the  seeing  teachers  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  preponderance  in 
the  school,  since  instruction  by  the 
method  of  raised  dots  could  be  entirely 
done  by  blind  teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  directorship 
Dufau  was  not  in  direct  conflict  with 
Braille.  His  tactics  were  more  subtle. 
He  was  satisfied  to  ignore  the  system.  In 
one  of  his  works,  in  which  he  examined 
the  numerous  methods  at  the  disposal 
of  the  blind,  he  does  not  even  mention 
Braille’s  method.  This  is  an  unpardon¬ 
able  omission  which  nothing  seems  to 
justify  except  his  desire  to  eliminate 
Louis  Braille  as  a  dangerous  rival.  He 
had,  Pignier  tells  us,  invented  a  hand- 
guide  which  was  supposed  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  blind.  The  use  of  this 
device  depended  on  utilizing  the  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  system,  and  ignoring,  natu¬ 
rally,  the  braille  system.  Ambition  alone 
seems  to  guide  this  man.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  very  intelligent  which  ex- 
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plains  still  less  his  guilty  reticence, 
which  was  to  delay  by  several  years  the 
official  triumph  of  the  method. 

#  #  # 

The  hostility  of  the  director,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  prevent  this  system 
from  acquiring  more  importance  each 
day  with  the  blind.  Its  success  was 
established,  and  the  pupils  recognized 
its  incontestable  advantages.  If  Dufau 
was  the  great  adversary  of  this  writing, 
the  young  blind  students  were  its  great 
advocates.  “There  was  quite  a  fight,” 
says  Pignier,  “for  the  pages  of  the  first 
Precis  of  History  by  Louis  Braille.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  courses  they  took  notes  and 
made  up  little  notebooks.”  Thus,  grad¬ 
ually  there  took  place  at  the  lower  levels 
the  necessary  evolution  which  was  to 
lead  the  authorities  several  years  later 
to  accept  the  fait  accompli. 

The  continual  struggle  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  however,  unsettled  Louis’  frail 
health  again.  In  1843  several  hemor¬ 
rhages  forced  him  to  take  his  bed.  Dr. 
Allibert,  who  had  been  following  the 
progress  of  his  illness  since  1837,  soon 
noticed  the  warning  signs  of  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  He  advised  him  to  give  up 
his  courses,  and  Dufau  accordingly  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  the  small  classes  in  his 
charge. 

Braille  kept  to  his  room  for  several 
weeks,  cared  for  by  the  nursing  sisters 
of  the  Institution.  His  friends  came  to 
see  him  and  inquire  after  his  health. 
For  each  he  had  a  word  of  gratitude 
and  deep  thanks.  Gauthier  kept  him 
up-to-date  on  even  the  most  minor  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school.  Thus  Braille  was 
less  alone  in  the  darkness. 

A  great  gentleness  and  an  affection¬ 
ate  serenity  which  make  him  loved  by 
all  who  came  near  him  emanated  from 
his  conversation.  He  never  complained, 
hardly  spoke  of  his  sufferings,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  interested  in  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  others  and  always  ready  to 
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comfort  and  help  them. 

When  fine  weather  came,  a  noticable 
improvement  took  place  in  his  health, 
and  Dr.  Allibert  permitted  him  several 
walks  in  the  open  air,  away  from  the 
corridors  and  drafts  of  the  Institution. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  often  went 
with  Gauthier  and  Coltat  to  visit  Pig- 
nier,  the  former  director,  who  was 
always  very  happy  to  see  his  grown-up 
pupils.  They  talked  together  about  their 
beloved  school  and  their  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  the  three  friends 


would  return  quietly  through  the  broad 
avenues  lined  with  trees  subtly  smelling 
of  the  first  leaves  of  spring. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these 
strolls  when  he  was  undoubtedly  fa¬ 
tigued  by  too  long  a  walk,  he  was  seized 
by  another  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Allibert 
could  see  only  one  remedy  to  avoid  a 
fatal  ending — the  country.  Braille  left 
accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1843  f°r  Coupvray.  He  was  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Institution  until  six  months 
later. 
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VIII 

Final  Labors 


The  bracing,  fresh  country  air,  the 
absence  of  worry,  and  the  nearness  of 
his  family  soon  gave  Louis  Braille  new 
strength,  and  the  illusion  of  recovered 
health.  Far  from  the  feverish  activity  of 
Paris,  far  from  jealousies,  intrigues  and 
underhanded  fights,  he  felt  like  himself 
again;  his  whole  being  benefited  from 
restored  calm  and  serenity. 

His  family  took  advantage  of  his  long 
stay  in  Coupvray  to  settle  the  harness- 
maker’s  estate.  Louis  Braille,  who 
probably  wished  to  have  a  home  to 
which  to  come  each  year  for  his  vaca¬ 
tions,  obtained  the  old  family  house 
where  he  was  born. 

In  1843  Antoine  Becheret,  the  teacher 
who  had  once  inspired  the  blind  boy 
with  a  desire  to  educate  himself,  died 
in  Coupvray.  First  the  Abbe  Palluy,  and 
the  Marquis  d’Orvilliers  had  gone,  and 
now  the  last  of  his  benefactors,  the  one 
to  whom  he  felt  deeply  indebted.  A 
very  understandable  grief  seized  him 
when  he  thought  of  his  friends  and  his 
relatives  disappearing  one  by  one,  with¬ 
out  his  ever  once  being  able  to  see  their 
faces.  He  braced  himself,  however,  and 
chased  away  such  depressing  thoughts. 


It  was  not  his  habit  to  dwell  on  a  life 
he  had  organized  and  made  worth  liv¬ 
ing  despite  his  great  misfortune.  There 
was  his  mother,  always  gentle  and  good, 
and  his  brother  Louis  Simon  and  his 
sister  Monique  Catherine,  who  did 
everything  to  make  him  happy;  in  Paris 
he  could  count  on  Gauthier,  Coltat, 
and  Pignier,  all  so  understanding  and 
affectionate.  Besides  there  was  his  work, 
his  research,  and  his  invention,  to  which 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  and  which  kept  him  from 
falling  into  a  morbid  and  unproductive 
depression  where  his  blindness  would 
have  made  him  feel  life  was  intermin¬ 
able. 

*  #  * 

Louis  Braille  returned  to  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  New  set-backs 
awaited  him.  In  his  absence  Dufau,  ! 
stiffening  his  unfriendly  attitude  and 
continuing  the  changes  undertaken  at  | 
the  start  of  his  directorship,  had  wid-  1 
ened  the  gulf  which  separated  the  de-  j 
fenders  of  the  old  system  and  the 
partisans  of  the  alphabet  in  raised  dots. 
Imitating  Scotland  and  the  United 
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States,  he  had  changed  the  dimensions 
of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  letters,  and 
burned  all  the  Institution’s  old  books. 

Thus,  the  pupils  were  forced  to  start 
over  again  on  new  methods,  and  the 
unexpected  result  was  that,  by  this 
inopportune  innovation,  Dufau  con¬ 
siderably  helped  the  Braille  system  to 
make  headway.  “The  students  taught  it 
to  each  other  in  outside  ‘classes’,’’  Guil- 
beau  tells  us.  It  was  the  stubbornness  of 
the  blind  children  which  was  to  make 
the  alphabet  triumph. 

We  have  previously  explained  Du- 
fau’s  tactics.  He  willfully  ignored  the 
system,  or  sometimes,  if  he  were  forced 
to  reckon  with  it,  minimized  its  results. 
But  soon,  confronted  by  its  growing 
success,  he  began  to  fight  it  directly, 
and,  backed  by  an  incapable  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  administration,  he  forbade  it. 
The  seeing  thus  won  the  first  round  of 
a  match  where  the  fate  of  the  blind  was 
at  stake.  One  student  was  to  say  later 
in  speaking  of  this  troubled  period,  “We 
had  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  secret,  and 
when  we  were  caught  using  it,  we  were 
I  punished.’’ 

Louis  recalled  the  struggles  of  Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy  whose  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  had  shaken  neither  his  persever¬ 
ance,  his  courage,  nor  his  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  his  work.  His  life  was 
an  example  to  Louis.  He  remembered 
not  without  emotion  the  great  joy  of 
the  Master  when,  on  his  return  to  his 
beloved  Institution,  he  was  able  to 
|  measure,  before  his  death,  the  extent 
of  his  work.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne 
rightly  says:  “It  requires  a  will  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  stamp  to  succeed  in  putting  over 
an  idea.  Men  in  general  rarely  adopt  a 
new  idea;  it  must  be  imposed  upon 
them.’’  Impose  it?  Could  Braille  do 
more  than  disclose  to  those  around  him 
the  incontestable  merits  of  his  system? 
He  was  not  one  of  those  mighty  fighters 
who  move  heaven  and  earth  to  achieve 
their  goals.  He  believed  sincerely  that 


one  day  the  administration  would  be 
forced  to  recognize  his  system  when  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  its  superiority. 
Moreover,  the  year  1844  was  to  bring 
him  his  first  official  success. 

•  JZ.  «\A,  JL 
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In  1840,  Dufau,  now  director,  had 
sent  for  one  of  his  friends  to  assist  him. 
Joseph  Guadet  was  a  nephew  of  the 
famous  Girondiste.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  completely  ignorant  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  methods  used  with  the  blind;  but 
he  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  if  for 
a  time  he  took  Dufau’s  side  against 
Pignier,  he  soon  grew  enthusiastic 
about  the  alphabet  and  resolved  to 
bring  the  director  gradually  to  a 
more  reasonable  appreciation  of  Louis 
Braille’s  work. 

Before  going  into  his  positive  assist¬ 
ance  we  must  narrate  briefly  the  events 
which  marked  the  life  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  1943, — events 
which,  aided  probably  by  the  influence 
of  the  assistant  director,  paved  the  way 
for  Dufau’s  change  of  mind. 

For  many  years,  the  buildings  on  St. 
Victor  Street  had  been  inconvenient 
and  unhealthy;  and  like  others  of  his 
comrades,  Louis  Braille  had  suffered  the 
evil  consequences.  The  dampness  and 
crowded  quarters  became  a  real  danger 
to  everyone  and  in  spite  of  the  medical 
reports  drawing  attention  to  pupils  of 
a  “sickly  appearance,’’  no  one  seemed 
in  a  hurry  to  construct  a  new  building. 
Lamartine,  however,  took  up  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Institution  in  1838  and  by 
a  noble  and  eloquent  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Government.  A  sum  of 
money  was  voted,  and  work  was  begun 
immediately.  On  November  11,  1843, 
the  school  was  finished,  and  classes 
opened  at  56  Boulevard  des  Invalides. 
The  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 
still  occupies  these  premises  today. 

We  can  understand  the  sadness  of  the 
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blind  when  they  had  to  leave  their  old 
home  on  St.  Victor  Street.  Certainly 
they  were  going  to  new  premises,  spa¬ 
cious  and  well-ventilated,  but  their 
hearts  sank  at  abandoning  the  old 
school,  full  of  childhood  memories. 
Braille  remembered  a  morning  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1819  when  he  had  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  father  and  remain,  far 
away  from  his  family,  among  strangers 
in  this  house,  once  so  unfriendly.  Now 
that  it  had  sheltered  him  for  twenty- 
five  vears,  he  was  fond  of  it.  “Like  the 
exile  who  goes  away  from  his  country 
and  feels  the  more  regret  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  and  poor  it  is,  several  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  wept,  and  sadly 
traveled  the  distance  which  was  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  their  old  home,”  wrote 
Guadet,  who  was  present  at  this  exodus. 
Such  understandable  regret,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  The  blind  soon  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  their  new  home. 
On  December  28,  1843,  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  consecrated  the  chapel,  and 
on  February  22,  1844,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  public,  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind  were  inaugurated. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  booklet 
published  that  year  and  entitled  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  System  of  Writing  in 
Raised  Dots  for  Use  by  the  Blind ,  Read 
at  the  Inauguration  of  the  New  Build¬ 
ings  of  the  Institution ,  February  22, 
1844,  by  J.  Guadet.  In  some  fifteen 
pages  the  author  first  sets  down  defects 
of  the  Barbier  system,  gradually  arrives 
at  the  Braille  conception  of  writing  in 
raised  dots,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
talent  of  its  young  inventor. 

Thus,  before  all  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  and  the  assembled 
friends  and  relatives,  Dufau,  through 
the  voice  of  his  assistant  director,  made 
the  alphabet  of  Louis  Braille  official. 
That  day  the  fruitless  struggle  which 
had  delayed  acceptance  for  several 
years  ended  in  the  very  heart  of  the 


Institution.  Acceptance  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  still  incomplete  (the  Ministry  con¬ 
cerned  had  not  yet  given  its  approval), 
but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
general  expansion  of  the  system 
throughout  the  world. 

When  Guadet  had  finished  reading 
his  account,  actual  experiments  wrere 
performed.  We  transcribe  faithfully  the 
final  little  note  in  the  pamphlet:  its  dry 
style  has  for  us  the  importance  of  an 
epic  since  the  facts  related  determined 
the  fate  of  an  invention  and  the  future 
glory  of  Louis  Braille:  “Mademoiselle 
Cailhe,  a  teacher,  had  a  little  girl  write 
down  poetry  dictated  by  one  of  the 
spectators.  The  lines  were  read  by  an¬ 
other  little  girl  who  had  been  made  to 
go  out  of  the  room.  Then  the  school¬ 
master,  Guadet,  had  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  write  a  musical  phrase  under  the 
dictation  of  one  of  those  present,  in  the 
absence  of  a  young  blind  pupil  who 
came  in  to  read  it  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.” 

Enthusiastic  applause  greeted  these 
conclusive  results  and  moved  Louis 
Braille  deeply.  After  years  of  failure, 
success  now  appeared  absolute  and 
final.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Guadet  who  recognized  the 
propitious  moment  for  bringing  the 
work  of  our  extraordinary  researcher  I 
to  public  attention.  Moreover  he  him¬ 
self  has  judged  his  role  in  lines  that 
poorly  conceal  his  pride  in  having  ; 
greatly  contributed  to  the  launching  of 
a  system  which  was  to  revolutionize  the 
world  of  the  blind.  “Braille  was  modest, 
too  modest.  .  .  Those  around  him 
did  not  appreciate  him,  or  at  least 
were  wrong  to  leave  him  in  the  shade. 
We  were  perhaps  the  first  to  give  him 
his  proper  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub-  j 
lie,  either  in  spreading  his  system  more 
widely  in  our  musical  instruction  or  in  j 
making  known  the  full  significance  of 
his  invention.” 

X  Jb 
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Braille,  however,  could  no  longer 
stand  the  hectic  life  of  Paris.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  his  health  due  to  his  stay 
in  the  country  was  soon  endangered. 
The  moving  of  the  school,  the  coura¬ 
geous  resumption  of  his  classes,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of 
February  22  brought  back  the  fatigue 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  terrible 
illness  which  was  undermining  him.  In 
the  first  months  of  1844  the  director  of 
the  Institution  declared  him  unfit  to 
continue  the  class  in  his  charge  and 
asked  the  Ministry  for  authorization  to 
keep  him  at  the  Institution  during  his 
illness  to  give  him  the  care  he  needed. 

With  wonderful  clearness  and  Chris¬ 
tian  serenity,  Louis  Braille  more  and 
more  realized  the  seriousness  of  his 
condition;  but  the  religion  he  had  al¬ 
ways  embraced  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  conviction  let  him  look  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  if  not  without  emo¬ 
tion,  at  least  without  fear.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  without  ostentation  and  dis¬ 
play,  like  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  His 
love  of  God  revealed  itself  in  his  life 
not  only  by  strict  faithfulness  to  reli¬ 
gious  ritual,  but,  more  than  that,  by  an 
ever  active  charity.  Pignier  tells  us  he 
never  spoke  of  the  good  that  he  could 
do,  except  when  necessary,  and  then 
always  with  great  discretion;  those  who 
did  not  know  him  could  easily  have 
assumed  he  was  little  interested  in  good 
works.  In  truth,  it  was  a  great  joy  to 
him  to  be  able  to  ease  his  worried 
friends,  and  to  bring  material  and 
moral  comfort  to  his  immediate  circle 
with  the  eagerness  of  an  apostle  and 
the  quiet  zeal  of  a  saint. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  deeds  which 
should  be  attributed  to  him  will  always 
remain  unknown;  but  thanks  to  the 
very  commendable  indiscreetness  of 
some  of  his  friends,  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  his  kindness. 

He  lived  temperately,  without  any 
wastefulness,  and  bought  only  what  he 
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needed.  This  frugal  existence  enabled 
him  each  year  to  save  from  his  salary 
small  sums  which,  added  to  the  modest 
income  from  his  land,  went  very 
quickly  to  his  close  friends  and  the 
poor. 

His  smiling,  sensitive,  and  kindly 
face  radiated  about  him  the  joy  of  a 
happy  man.  He  wished  that  no  one 
should  know  the  trials  of  daily  life,  and 
so  he  tried  to  soften  the  effects  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  He  corresponded  with  his 
former  pupils,  kept  his  friendship  for 
them  intact,  and  obtained  books  or 
writing  instruments  for  them.  He  had 
them  copy  books,  paid  them,  and  then 
distributed  the  copies  to  others,  thus 
performing  two  acts  of  charity  at  the 
same  time.  Pignier  tells  us  that  during 
a  trip  (he  was  probably  returning  to 
Coupvray),  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  blind  person  with  whom  he  grew  so 
friendly  that,  after  he  had  taught  her 
his  system  of  writing  and  corresponded 
with  her,  he  asked  her  to  become  “the 
dispenser  of  his  charity.”  A  friend, 
touched  by  his  generosity,  was  to  say 
later,  “He  never  wanted  to  be 
thanked!” 

Some  cynic  might  say  perhaps  that 
his  great  kindness  cost  him  nothing, 
that  his  property  and  his  salary  as 
teacher  allowed  him  to  live  without 
worry,  that  therefore  his  charity  had 
no  spiritual  value.  But  Braille  deprived 
himself,  even  if  he  had  to  suffer  for  it. 
When  one  of  his  comrades  was  without 
work,  he  gave  him  his  position  as  or¬ 
ganist  in  an  important  Parisian  parish. 
He  left  without  regret  a  post  from 
which  he  had  derived  great  pleasure 
every  Sunday,  just  because  someone 
more  unfortunate  needed  help. 

That  is  the  best  proof  of  his  great 
charity. 

•y. 
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Louis  Braille’s  unshakeable  will  en¬ 
abled  him  once  again  to  master  the 
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violent  attack  of  tuberculosis  which  he 
suffered  in  1844.  Thanks  to  a  prolonged 
rest  imposed  by  Dufau,  thanks  also  to 
extreme  moderation,  his  body  seemed 
in  the  months  which  followed  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  successful  in  its  fight 
against  illness.  The  reader  will  notice 
this  alternating  of  periods  of  apparent 
health  with  near-fatal  hemorrhages 
which  had  marked  his  life  since  1835 
and  sometimes  given  him  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  to  a  normal  existence.  In  1847, 
Dufau,  noticing  an  improvement  and 
believing  perhaps  in  a  miracle  of  will 
or  of  medicine,  allowed  him,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Allibert,  to  resume  teach¬ 
ing. 

For  three  years  Louis  Braille  knew 
once  again  the  joys  of  teaching.  He  re¬ 
joined  his  pupils  at  last;  and,  if  he  no 
longer  had  his  former  dynamism,  if  he 
talked  in  a  low  voice  so  as  not  to  tire 
his  delicate  chest,  he  still  showed  in 
class  the  same  qualities  of  synthesis 
which  had  made  him  the  admiration  of 
everyone. 

He  returned  to  Coupvray  from  time 
to  time;  he  took  an  interest  in  the  life 
and  work  of  his  family,  visited  his  fields 
and  vineyards  with  Louis  Simon,  and 
managed  his  small  income. 

In  1848  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Paris.  Louis  freed  himself  from  the 
traditional  spirit  which  his  father  had 
instilled  in  him,  and  adopted  the  new 
doctrines;  he  joined  in  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  workers,  but  he  detested 
the  riots,  the  pillaging,  the  hatreds,  and 
the  sometimes  unjustified  anger  of  a 
people  in  a  frenzy — the  whole  violent 
aspect  of  revolutions.  He  was  an  ideal¬ 
ist  and  greeted  the  Republic  as  the 
government  under  which  liberty  and 
fraternity  could  best  develop. 

Renouncing  his  past  errors,  Dufau 
now  did  everything  he  could  to  facili¬ 
tate  research.  At  this  period  different 


printing  systems  adapted  to  braille 
were  being  tried  out,  and  already  posi¬ 
tive  results  crowned  these  new  enter¬ 
prises.  One  of  the  first  methods  which 
consisted  of  assembling  type  molds  of 
six  dots,  from  which  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  units  would  be  subtracted 
to  make  the  symbol  needed  was  tried 
in  1847.  This  method,  however,  was  in¬ 
convenient  in  that  it  required  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  each  symbol.  Nevertheless,  the 
Book  of  Psalms  was  printed  with  this 
system. 

Braille  triumphed  in  every  activity 
of  the  blind.  Fournier  used  it  for  his 
solfeggio  class  from  1846  on.  Roussel 
introduced  it  in  the  chapel  service.  In 
1849,  Laas  d’Aguen,  who  had  invented 
stereotypy,  stereotyped  perfectly  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  several  other  books.  Guadet  re¬ 
vealed  the  advantages  of  braille  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind.  The  system  began  to  spread  in 
Europe.  Belgium  adopted  it.  The  won¬ 
derful  invention  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
began  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  combined  efforts  of  everyone  to 
exploit  his  work  gave  Louis  Braille  the 
proof  at  last  that  his  years  of  hard  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.  But  for  him,  the 
alphabet  in  raised  dots  already  be¬ 
longed  to  the  past.  It  was  a  completely 
worked-out  invention  which  needed 
only  to  become  widespread.  To  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  Louis  Braille’s  creative  mind  had 
to  father  new  projects  and  resolve  new 
problems.  Music  remained  his  prin¬ 
cipal  preoccupation,  for  no  one  had  yet 
dared  to  ask  a  blind  person  to  trace  the 
signs  of  this  complex  art  on  paper.  He 
tried  it  and,  by  using  Foucault’s  ma¬ 
chine  adapted  for  this  purpose,  he  ob¬ 
tained  satisfactory  results  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  further  perfected 
if  the  terrible  illness  which  was  to  carry 
him  off  had  not  come  once  more  to 
interfere  with  his  research. 

In  1850,  feeling  his  strength  leave 
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him,  he  asked  Dufau  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  him  retire.  But  since  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  a  pension  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  live  decently,  the  di¬ 


rector  agreed  to  keep  him  on  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  to  employ  him  only 
within  his  means  for  a  few  infrequent 
piano  lessons. 
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IX 

Toward  the  Light 


No  one  could  ever  give  a  better  and 
more  detailed  account  than  Coltat  of 
the  weeks  preceding  the  death  of  Louis 
Braille.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  bound 
closely  to  the  older  man  by  ties  of  the 
same  misfortune  and  an  affectionate 
admiration,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to 
be  present  until  his  last  breath.  We 
will  withdraw,  therefore,  before  his 
testimony,  and  in  order  not  to  misin¬ 
terpret  him  we  put  down  his  own 
words,  simple  but  moving. 

“On  the  night  of  December  4,  1851, 
after  a  cold  he  had  perhaps  neglected  a 
little,  he  suffered  a  violent  hemorrhage; 
it  was  the  final  blow  which  was  to  keep 
him  from  ever  leaving  his  bed  again. 

“The  same  thing  recurred  again  and 
again  during  the  following  days  with 
an  intensity  appalling  to  those  sur¬ 
rounding  the  sick  man.  L.  Braille  re¬ 
mained  very  calm;  nevertheless,  he  him¬ 
self  felt  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  as 
a  precaution,  he  asked  for  spiritual  aid, 
and  then  received  the  sacraments  with 
a  devotion  as  respectful  as  it  was  edi¬ 
fying.  The  day  after  this  moving  and 
solemn  ceremony  he  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  to  the  friend  who  visited 
him  most  often,  and  who  kept  them  in 
his  heart  like  a  precious  treasure:  ‘Yes¬ 
terday  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  of  my  life.  When  you  have 
experienced  that,  you  understand  all 
the  power  and  majesty  of  religion.  But, 
oh,  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  hu- 
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man  heart,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
mission  on  earth  is  finished;  yesterday 
I  tasted  the  greatest  joys.  God  was 
pleased  to  hold  before  my  eyes  the 
dazzling  splendors  of  eternal  hope. 
After  that,  doesn’t  it  seem  that  nothing 
more  could  keep  me  bound  to  the 
earth?  Well,  I  asked  God  to  take  me 
from  the  world,  it  is  true.  .  .  But  I  felt 
that  I  wasn’t  asking  very  hard.’ 

“Ten  days  later  Christmas  came.  The 
pious  patient  wanted  to  celebrate  it  on 
his  bed  of  pain,  and  received  again  the 
God  who  brings  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  To  keep  his  soul  pleasantly  occu¬ 
pied,  he  begged  his  friend  to  suggest 
some  good  thoughts,  drawn  especially 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
condition  of  illness  in  which  he  found 
himself.  They  had  to  be  short  and 
meaningful,  for  he  liked  wordiness  in 
the  language  of  devotion  no  better  than 
in  ordinary  language.” 

Constant  concern,  however,  for  his 
spiritual  interests  did  not  make  him 
neglect  his  temporal  affairs.  Before 
leaving  on  the  final  journey,  he  wanted 
to  honor  his  friends  with  one  last  ges¬ 
ture  of  gratitude. 

On  December  26  he  had  a  notary,  M. 
Thiac,  summoned,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Joseph  Guadet,  Edouard  Pelicier, 
accountant  of  the  Institution,  and  Hec¬ 
tor  Chevalier  and  Louis  Laas  d’Aguens, 
supervisors,  he  dictated  his  will.  His 
mother  received  a  life  annuity;  he  di- 
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vicled  his  other  securities  between  his 
niece  and  god-daughter,  Louise  Celine 
Marniesse,  and  his  nephew,  Louis 
Theodore  Carron.  He  left  a  piece  of 
land  to  Louis  Simon,  and  to  Coltat, 
“my  friend  and  colleague  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  where  he  lives,  my  savings-bank 
book,  my  piano,  movable  furniture, 
books,  linen,  scientific  instruments,  and 
in  general,  all  I  own  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion.”  Through  this  will  we  see  more 
clearly  still  the  true  character  of  Louis 
Braille,  who  was  the  soul  of  kindness. 
Gratitude  was  not  just  a  word  with 
him;  his  little  guide,  the  infirmary  boy, 
the  night-watchman,  and  the  servant 
who  took  care  of  his  room,  to  whom  he 
left  part  of  his  estate,  according  to  Pig- 
nier,  were  all  witnesses  of  his  generosity 
and  greatness  of  soul.  He  gave  sixty 
francs  to  the  Cure  of  Coupvray  for 
Masses,  and,  in  his  own  words,  for  “a 
remembrance  to  the  church  of  my  vil¬ 
lage.”  He  likewise  did  not  forget  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of  St. 
Nicholas  des  Chardonnerets,  the  parish 
where  he  had  made  his  first  communion 
and  been  confirmed.  He  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  that  the  money  he  had  loaned 
not  be  returned.  In  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  Coltat  distributed  his 
clothes  and  his  small  personal  belong¬ 
ings  as  mementos  to  his  pupils. 

.y.  At.  At. 

■7V*  X  *7V* 

All  his  friends  came  to  see  him.  They 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  them  forever.  The  Lazarists,  for 
whom  he  had  played  the  organ  for 
many  years,  remained  close  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  helping  him  prepare  himself  to 
meet  death.  His  brother  came  alone 
from  Coupvray  since  their  aged  mother 
could  not  undertake  the  journey.  He 
brought  messages  of  affection  and 
loving  solicitude  from  the  family.  They 
all  felt  the  moment  of  the  last  good-by 
drawing  nearer  each  day,  yet  they  tried 
to  make  him  forget  it  by  talking  hope¬ 


fully  of  a  cure.  But  he  answered,  “You 
know  that  I  don’t  deal  in  that  coin; 
there’s  no  need  to  hide  the  truth.”  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  life  was  withdrawing  from 
his  body  racked  by  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Allibert,  as  well  as  the  Abbe  Durand, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Institution,  knew 
that  now  nothing  could  save  him. 

We  again  quote  Coltat,  “Meanwhile, 
through  an  illusion  fairly  common  in 
his  type  of  illness,  he  appeared  a  few 
days  before  his  death  to  have  recovered 
confidence  in  his  return  to  health.  It  is 
as  though  Providence,  taking  pity  on 
our  human  frailty,  wished  in  these  cru¬ 
cial  periods  to  veil  the  face  of  death  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  less  dreadful. 

“January  6,  1852  was  to  be  his  last 
day.  In  the  morning  he  asked  to  have 
repeated  to  him  the  symbolic  meanings 
of  gold,  incense  and  myrrh,  for  it  was 
Epiphany.  .  .  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  day,  feeling  the  end  near,  he  wished 
to  fortify  himself  for  the  dread  journey, 
and  once  more  received  communion 
with  loving  devotion.  Before  and  after 
the  ceremony  his  friends  and  his 
brother  gathered  around  him  and  em¬ 
braced  him  for  the  last  time.  To  each 
he  gave  most  touching  tokens  of  his 
affection,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
talk,  he  moved  his  lips,  a  gesture  which 
spoke  more  directly  to  the  heart  than 
any  word.  All  those  present  were 
moved  to  tears.  The  final  agony  began 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  seven-thirty  Louis  Braille  de¬ 
livered  up  his  pure  soul  to  the  hands 
of  God.” 

AC. 

X  X 

On  the  very  same  evening,  Louis 
Simon  returned  to  Coupvray  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  sad  outcome  to  his  family. 
We  can  understand  the  sorrow  of 
Monique  Braille  when  she  learned  the 
news,  so  painful  to  the  heart  of  a 
mother  already  broken  by  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  a  daughter,  and  now  sep- 
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arated  from  a  son  whom  she  loved  ten¬ 
derly.  Perhaps  it  was  to  see  him  once 
again  that  she  asked  Louis  Simon  to 
bring  him  back  to  Coupvray.  Perhaps 
it  was  also  to  reunite  Simon,  Marie  and 
Louis  in  the  same  plot  of  earth  and  the 
same  affection. 

On  January  7th,  Louis  Simon  went 
to  the  Mayor’s  office  and  obtained  from 
Monsieur  Lahogue,  the  first  assistant, 
authorization  to  have  Louis  Braille 
buried  in  his  native  village.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  immediately,  found  a 
conveyor,  M.  Bulton,  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
took  the  necessary  steps  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  fixed  the  transfer  for 
Friday,  January  9. 

On  the  8th,  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Institution.  Pupils  and 
teachers,  and  all  the  others  who  had 
known  and  loved  Louis  Braille  were 
present.  His  friends  had  had  his  por¬ 
trait  done  and  a  plaster  cast  of  his  face 
made,  which  was  used  by  the  sculptor, 
Jouffroy,  to  cut  a  marble  bust  of  him. 
The  latter  was  unveiled  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  on  May  25,  1853.  Then  on  the  9th, 
M.  Bulton  and  Louis  Simon  started  for 
Coupvray.  The  route  which  the  blind 
boy  had  formerly  taken  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  he  now  took  for  the  last  time 
thirty-two  years  later,  in  a  black  van 


behind  a  gently  trotting  horse  which 
was  carrying  him  toward  the  place 
of  his  childhood.  Neuilly,  Nogent, 
Chelles,  Lagny.  After  four  hours  of 
traveling,  the  imposing  mass  of  the 
farmhouse  belonging  to  the  chateau 
stood  out  against  a  hillside  with  bare 
trees  sharply  outlined  against  the  win¬ 
try  sky  beyond.  The  van  turned  to  the 
left,  and  descended  rapidly  toward  the 
lower  village  where,  in  the  old  family 
house,  Louis  Braille  was  to  rest  a  few 
hours  longer. 

M.  Lahogue,  who  drew  up  the  report 
of  the  transfer  for  Police  Headquarters, 
wrote  the  next  day:  “.  .  .  Yesterday,  the 
9th  of  the  present  month,  the  body  of 
Louis  Braille  arrived  in  Coupvray;  .  .  . 
I  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
taken,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  entire 
family  I  had  the  coffin  opened  to  verify 
the  identity  of  the  body.  The  deceased 
was  recognized  to  be  really  the  afore¬ 
said  Louis  Braille.  Today,  January 
10th,  at  noon,  the  burial  took  place.  .  .” 

In  the  crowded  little  parish  church 
there  re-echoed  the  plaintive  notes  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Then  four  men 
carried  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery;  and 
when  the  Abbe  Baudin  had  said  the 
final  prayer,  the  body  of  Louis  Braille 
was  lowered  into  the  earth  for  all  time. 


X 
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The  man  who,  during  thirty  years  of 
patient  research,  had  done  more  for  the 
blind  than  eight  centuries  of  charity 
and  alms,  died  ignored  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  without  ostentation  or  glory, 
but  simply,  as  he  had  lived.  No  one  had 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  world-wide 
significance  of  his  work;  no  one,  apart 
from  his  very  restricted  circle  of  friends, 
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had  noticed  that  at  forty-three  had  died 
the  deliverer  of  millions  of  beings 
formerly  doomed  to  ignorance,  but  able 
today,  because  of  him,  to  attain  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  culture. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  time  for  some  article  an¬ 
nouncing  his  disappearance.  That  day 
there  was  mention  of  the  banquet  of 
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the  Hotel-de-Ville  which  the  Prince- 
President,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
was  to  attend.  Lamartine  announced 
that  his  paper,  Le  Conseiller  du  Peuple, 
would  cease  publication,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  literary  paper,  L’Humanite.  The 
candidature  of  Monsieur  Alfred  de 
Musset  to  the  French  Academy  was 
being  criticized,  but  no  one  spoke  of 
Braille,  not  even  in  the  obituary  col¬ 
umns  whose  names  today  no  longer 
mean  anything  to  us. 

A  hundred  years  later,  however, 
overflowing  the  too  narrow  confines  of 
our  country,  the  renown  of  the  boy  of 
fifteen  who  had  bestowed  upon  his 
blind  brothers  the  wonderful  six-dot 
system  had  conquered  the  entire 
world.  As  long  ago  as  1878,  a  congress 
met  at  Paris  and  decided  to  adopt 
braille  as  an  international  system  of 
writing  for  the  blind.  In  1 9 1  America, 
which  had  for  many  years  used  deriva¬ 
tive  alphabets,  brought  about  unity  by 
compelling  recognition  of  Braille’s 
original  alphabet.  In  195°  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  UNESCO,  the  braille  system 
was  extended  to  eight  hundred  African 
dialects.  This  great  organization  is  now 
working  for  the  application  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  to  oriental  languages. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  an  international 
scale  that  men  ought  to  honor  Louis 
Braille,  for  he  is  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  world,  and  his  name,  un¬ 
known  in  1852,  will  join  those  of  Pas¬ 
teur,  Reed,  and  Fleming,  united  by  the 
same  universal  gratitude. 

#  *  # 

We  lived  several  months  in  Coup- 
vray  close  to  the  house  wheie  Louis 
Braille  was  born,  soaking  up  the  peace¬ 


ful  life  of  this  little  town,  unearthing 
pages  yellowed  with  age  from  dusty 
archives  in  the  town  garret,  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  life  people  of  days  gone  by 
whom  the  blind  child  had  known.  Very 
often  our  steps  turned  toward  his 
house,  so  simple,  so  full  of  memories 
still.  Often,  too,  climbing  the  Touarte 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  cemetery  be¬ 
fore  his  grave,  a  poor  grave  and  plain, 
where  the  blind  of  the  whole  world 
come  to  meditate  and  give  thanks  to 
their  deliverer;  and  it  occurred  to  us 
that  between  the  beginning  and  end, 
between  the  house  where  he  was  born 
and  this  final  resting  place  of  his  there 
was  a  tragedy  and  a  deliverance,  a  life 
of  courage  and  of  struggle  against  dark¬ 
ness,  the  amazing  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  his  humble  origins  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  achievement. 

Louis  Braille  was  the  apostle  of  light. 
If  it  is  true  that  above  all  posterity  re¬ 
members  the  work  of  a  man  extra¬ 
ordinarily  persevering  and  methodical, 
with  a  prodigious  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  we  must  yet  recognize  that  not 
only  did  he  have  the  mind  of  an  in¬ 
ventor  but  also  the  soul  of  a  saint;  and 
to  our  eyes  this  latter  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  his  life.  In  spite  of 
the  accident  which  blinded  him  at  the 
age  of  four,  in  spite  of  the  long  battle 
to  obtain  acceptance  of  his  system,  in 
spite  of  the  malady  which  sapped  his 
strength  from  within,  he  never  grew 
bitter,  he  never  despaired.  He  remained 
good,  charitable,  loving,  faithful  to  his 
friends  as  to  his  ideals.  Thus  live  the 
virtuous  and  pure  in  heart.  Thus  do 
we  see,  undimmed  by  a  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  death,  the  true 
Louis  Braille. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Agricultural  training  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  is  a  field  of  endeavor  that  has  been 
too  long  neglected  in  this  country.  A 
serious  effort  at  such  training  is  re¬ 
ported  in  an  article  in  this  issue.  Such 
an  experiment  deserves  moral  support 
because  opportunities  in  agriculture 
may,  for  all  that  is  known  about  train¬ 
ing  blind  people  for  agricultural  voca¬ 
tions,  prove  a  boon  that  has  not  been 
realized  simply  because  the  possibilities 
have  apparently  never  been  seriously 
exploited  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  most  rehabilitation 
training  of  the  blind  is  in  urban,  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations.  This  can  be  partly 
explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  lesser  prac- 
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tical  obstacles  encountered  in  training 
for  mechanical  jobs  than  in  others. 
Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  that 
the  urban  blind  are  more  easily  reached 
in  effective  numbers.  Still  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  neglect  of  attention  to  farm 
training  is  probably  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing  is  generally  regarded  primarily  as 
a  way  of  life — an  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  geography — rather  than  as  a 
modern  vocation  demanding  great  skill. 
Agriculturists  are  the  first  to  insist  that 
farming  is  a  way  of  life,  but  they  also 
know,  and  the  general  public  needs  to 
learn,  that  today  it  is  a  business  that 
demands  economic  acumen,  scientific 
aptitude,  adventurous  courage,  and  tech¬ 
nical  training,  for  the  greatest  success. 

We  need  an  up-to-date  study  of  the 
possibilities  in  training  for  many  phases 
of  farming  for  the  blind.  Best,  in 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
1920  Census  11.2  percent  of  the  gain¬ 
fully  employed  blind  were  classified  as 
farmers.  Many  factors  that  are  different 
today  from  those  of  1920  would  prob¬ 
ably  change  that  percentage;  and  while 
we  have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  point,  reflection  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  must  be  many  rural 
people,  with  aptitudes  for  one  or  more 
of  the  many  agricultural  vocations, 
who  are  not  receiving  that  farm  train¬ 
ing  that  would  enrich  their  lives.  Rural 
blind  people,  rooted  to  their  rural  en¬ 
vironment,  who  apparently  comprise 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
blind  population  than  our  predomi¬ 
nantly  urban-centered  point  of  view 
leads  us  to  recognize,  could  get  immense 
material  and  spiritual  satisfaction  from 
carefully  worked  out  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs. 

Facilities  for  such  training  are  lack¬ 
ing. 

We  think  the  vision  of  the  fruitful 
possibilities  in  such  effort  is  also  lack¬ 
ing. — H.  M.  L. 
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Rehabilitation  of  the  Acoustically 
Handicapped  Blind 

ALLAN  J.  HEFFLER 


Introduction — Education  for  the 
Deaf-Blind 

For  the  average  reader,  Helen  Keller 
is  certainly  the  first,  most  likely  the 
last,  and  probably  the  only  deaf-blind 
person  to  benefit  in  any  way  from  any 
but  the  most  basic  forms  of  education. 
Not  one  of  these  suppositions  is  correct. 

The  earliest  written  reference  to  the 
deaf-blind  is  in  the  writings  of  Diderot 
in  1749.  He  writes  that  a  deaf-blind 
person  can  be  educated  by  means  of 
tactual  experience.  Again  in  1758,  a 
London  article  describes  a  woman, 
deaf  and  blind,  who  was  known  to 
communicate  by  using  her  fingers. 
Two  French  educators  of  the  same 
period  offered  to  prove  that  the  deaf- 
blind  were  educable.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  record  of  their  offer’s  being 
accepted.  Despite  this  evidence,  two 
educators  connected  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  stated  in  1812 
that  the  deaf-blind  appeared  unedu- 
cable.  (1) 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  discovered,  in  1837, 
Laura  Bridgman.  She  was  seven  years 
old  when  she  began  her  training  with 
Dr.  Howe.  At  the  age  of  two  years  she 
lost  all  of  the  sense  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  and  most  of  her  sense  of  smell  as 
a  result  of  scarlet  fever.  She  was  taught 
the  language  of  sighted  people  by  the 
use  of  raised  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
These  letters  were  presented  to  her  in 
the  form  of  words  at  the  same  time  as 
some  simple  object.  For  example,  a 
key  would  be  given  her  for  examina¬ 


tion.  At  the  same  time  the  raised  letters 
KEY  would  be  presented.  It  was  a 
tedious  process  but  Laura  learned  that 
the  letters  and  the  objects  were  to  be 
considered  one  and  the  same.  Then 
came  the  long  job  of  explaining  to  her 
that  these  letters  could  be  separated 
and  regrouped  to  mean  other  things. 
Finally,  she  could  and  did  use  raised 
letters  to  read  and  communicated  with 
sighted  people  by  means  of  writing.  (2) 
Dr.  Howe  kept  detailed  scientific  re¬ 
cords  of  his  work  with  her  which  were 
to  prove  invaluable  to  Ann  Sullivan 
when,  fifty  years  later,  she  became 
Helen  Keller’s  teacher. 

Since  Dr.  Howe’s  monumental  begin¬ 
nings,  education  for  the  deaf-blind  has 
been  available  in  this  country  and  in 
several  foreign  nations.  Sweden,  through 
its  Venersborg  School  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  has  been  a  leader  in  Europe.  (3) 
These  schools  are  proving  every  day 
that  it  is  possible  to  educate  the  deaf- 
blind  child. 

Questions  that  arise  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  are,  “Educated  for  what?  What 
purpose,  beyond  satisfying  the  basic 
animal  needs  of  these  people,  will  edu¬ 
cation  serve?  What  will  they  do  with 
an  education  once  they  acquire  one? 
How  much  education  can  they  absorb?” 

The  life  of  Helen  Keller  is  a  ringing 
answer  to  all  these  questions.  Deaf  and 
blind  as  a  result  of  illness  since  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  she  is  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  personality.  She  has 
had  more  formal  education  than  the 
average  person,  having  received  her  B 
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A.  degree  from  Radcliffe  College  in 
1904  and  an  L.  L.  D.  from  Glasgow 
University  in  1932.  Miss  Keller  has 
lectured  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
in  at  least  twelve  foreign  countries. 
Pictorial  Review  awarded  her  its 
Achievement  Prize  for  raising  one 
million  dollars  for  the  blind.  She  do¬ 
nated  the  prize  money,  $5,000,  to  the 
fund  she  had  raised.  She  has  written 
for  many  periodicals  and  is  the  author 
of  eleven  books  or  papers,  one  of  which 
was  the  basis  for  a  motion  picture. (4) 
Miss  Keller  is  not  the  only  one  so 
afflicted  to  rise  above  average  levels. 
There  is  a  young  man,  Robert  Smith- 
das,  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  who 
is  a  graduate,  cum  laude,  of  St.  John’s 
College  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  now  taking 
postgraduate  work  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  expected  to  receive  his 
M.  A.  in  1952.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  Mr.  Smithdas  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He 
1S  engaged  in  public  relations  work  for 
the  Home’s  Public  Education  and  In¬ 
formation  Department. 

To  answer  the  first  questions  above 
certain  considerations  are  necessary. 
Few  deaf-blind  adults  have  suffered 
both  these  handicaps  from  birth.  They 
have  had  sight  or  hearing  or  both. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  full  or  partial 
realization  of  what  they  are  missing. 
They  have  families.  Many  are  married 
and  have  children.  They  have  as  many 
needs,  social,  recreational,  educational, 
economic,  and  emotional  as  any  of  us. 
These  needs  must  be  met  as  fully  as 
possible.  While  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  is  available  to  the  deaf-blind  child, 
facilities  for  the  adult  are  rare. 

Until  very  recently  a  deaf-blind  adult 
could  expect  little  more  than  a  vegeta¬ 
tive  existence.  He  has  no  means  of 
communicating  with  others.  Any  casual, 
well-meant  but  untrained,  attempts  to 
communicate  with  him  were  effectively 
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blocked.  He  ate.  He  sat.  He  slept.  He 
died.  Today,  there  are  deaf-blind  men 
and  women  earning  their  own  living 
in  competitive  industry.  Others  are  in 
training  to  go  out  into  the  working 
world.  They  have  effective  means  of 
communication  with  other  deaf-blind 
people  and  many  can  converse  with 
sighted  friends,  family  members,  em¬ 
ployers,  or  any  other  person.  These  are 
the  results  of  education  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  Let  us  examine  the  processes 
that  lead  to  these  results. 

Primary  consideration  in  any  process 
must  be  given  to  the  raw  materials  at 
hand  at  the  outset.  With  what,  then, 
are  we  to  work?  What  is  the  deaf-blind 
person  like?  Educators  of  deaf-blind 
children  will  say  that  a  deaf-blind 
child  is  not  unlike  a  little  wild  animal. 
The  typical  deaf-blind  adult,  however, 
is  quite  human. 

Goals 

As  stated  above,  few  of  these  people 
have  been  both  deaf  and  blind  from 
birth.  We  have  then,  a  human  being 
who  has  had  many  experiences.  He  has 
memories.  He  has  desires,  ambitions, 
feelings  and  needs — every  single  one 
of  which  is  frustrated.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  educator  to  set  reasonable  goals  for 
each  individual  and  to  train  him  to 
reach  these  goals.  The  goals  or  aims 
are  fivefold.  With  each  individual  they 
will,  of  course,  vary.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  educator  strives  for: 

1.  establishing  communication  with 
others 

2.  the  ability  to  care  for  one’s  self 

3.  the  ability  to  travel  with  a  minium 
of  aid 

4.  an  appreciation  of  recreational 
activity  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it 

5.  partial,  or  complete,  economic 
self-maintenance 

Objectives  2  and  3  might  seem  similar 
but  the  special  problems  relative  to 
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travel  make  it  advisable  to  classify  its 
mastery  as  a  separate  goal. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

At  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  these  goals  are 
set  and  the  process  of  reaching  them 
is  carried  forward.  The  Home  was 
founded  in  1893  by  Eben  P.  Morford, 
himself  totally  blind.  It  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
in  1895.  It  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
rehabilitation  agency  for  the  blind.  The 
Home  was  established  primarily  for 
men,  but  recently  women  have  been 
accepted  for  certain  special  training. 
Although  the  Home  maintains  residen¬ 
tial  quarters  for  those  men  who  cannot 
travel,  who  live  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  who  have  no  families, 
most  of  its  clients  live  in  their  own 
homes  and  report  for  work  or  training 
every  morning.  The  Home,  although 
a  non-profit  organization,  is  run  as  a 
business.  Its  products  are  designed  for 
sale.  It  holds  contracts  from  the  armed 
services  and  private  industry.  Some  of 
the  Home’s  shops  manufacture  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  on  the  open  market. 

Persons  assisted  by  the  Industrial 
Home  fall  into  two  classifications. 
There  are  trainees  and  clients.  There 
are  also  staff  members,  blind  and 
sighted,  and  too  rarely,  a  professional 
trainee  learning  to  carry  the  work  of 
the  Home  to  other  areas  of  the  country 
or  abroad. 

When  a  man  first  comes  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  he  is  classified  as  a 
trainee.  He  undergoes  an  evaluation 
and  training  period  of  at  least  four 
weeks’  duration.  When  he  completes 
this  training  successfully  he  achieves 
client  status.  During  this  period  of 
evaluation  the  new  trainee  is  examined 
medically  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  restoration  of  useful  vision  and  to 
discover  any  other  medical  problems 
which  might  limit  his  ability  as  a 


productive  worker.  Certain  carefully 
selected  psychological  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  and  the  results  used,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  data,  to  determine 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  his  training. 
Vocational  tests  are  made  as  guides  to 
the  types  of  work  best  suited  to  his 
abilities.  The  Industrial  Home  employs 
a  full  time  Corrective  Therapist  who, 
subject  to  medical  approval,  supervises 
corrective  exercises  designed  to  reacti¬ 
vate  muscles  which  may  have  been  re¬ 
latively  idle  for  years. 

As  of  the  end  of  1950,  the  Industrial 
Home  was  serving  1228  people.  These 
men  and  women  represent  age  groups 
from  early  teens  to  those  drawing  Social 
Security  benefits.  Eight  religious  faiths 
are  represented.  Most  of  the  Home’s 
clients  and  trainees  are  from  New  York 
City  but  several  nearby  and  distant 
states  have  sent  men  for  training.  (5) 

Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

Of  the  Home’s  1228  clients  and 
trainees,  87  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 
(6)  They,  as  are  all  recipients  of  Home 
services,  are  legally  blind  (vision  no 
better  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye 
with  best  correction)  but,  in  addition, 
have  hearing  losses  ranging  from  mild 
loss  to  total  deafness.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  test  audiometrically  all  blind 
persons  at  the  Home  in  a  developing 
hearing  conservation  program.  The 
Industrial  Home  owns  a  pure  tone 
audiometer  and  several  staff  members 
are  trained  in  its  use. 

This  institution,  as  its  name  suggests, 
was  originally  intended  to  serve  only 
the  blind.  At  the  time  of  its  founding 
there  were  no  known  deaf-blind  in  need 
of  its  services.  Since  then,  however,  the 
discovery  of  these  doubly  handicapped 
individuals,  and  their  subsequent  appli¬ 
cation  for  training,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishing  of  the  present  Department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  the  Home.  This 
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department,  created  in  June  of  1945, 
was  the  first  agency  specializing  in 
service  for  the  deaf-blind  adult.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
January  of  1946,  established  its  own 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Attendance 
by  the  acoustically  handicapped  blind 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
Home  has  had  to  employ  an  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  new  department, 
j  For  over  thirty  years  the  Industrial 
Home  has  been  instructing  and  train¬ 
ing  deaf-blind  clients.  A  system  has  been 
worked  out  over  the  years  which  is 
opeiating  quite  satisfactorily.  However, 
many  of  the  men  who  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  deaf-blind  have  been  found  to 
have  some  residual  hearing  which  they 
j  can  utilize.  A  new  classification  is 
evolving  which  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
area  of  research  and  training.  This  is 
the  classification  of  the  hard-of-hearing- 
blind. 

The  Hard,  of  Hearing  Blind 

Workers  with  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  blind  feel  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  oc- 
;  cupations  for  these  people.  These  men 
are  particularly  distressed  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  new  men,  blind  and  acousti¬ 
cally  handicapped,  who  have  been 
trained  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  pri¬ 
marily  visual  occupations  such  as  print¬ 
ing,  baking  and  watchmaking.  The  in¬ 
structors  feel  that  deaf,  and  particu¬ 
larly  deafened,  young  people  should  be 
carefully  and  periodically  examined  by 
a  highly  skilled  ophthalmologist.  More 
often  than  not,  signs  of  oncoming 
blindness  are  apparent  long  before  a 
real  visual  handicap  exists.  The  psy¬ 
chological  shock  of  becoming  hard-of- 
hearing  is  great.  It  is  a  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  task  to  rehabilitate  one  who  suffers 
from  this  problem  even  when  it  is  un¬ 
complicated  by  any  other  physical 
handicap.  Consider  then,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  traumatic  reaction  to  the  onset  of 
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a  condition  which  robs  the  individual 
of  a  means  of  self-maintenance  to 
which  he  has  become  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  attached.  Conversely,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  blind  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  for  signs  of  incipient 
hearing  impairment. 

With  the  experience  they  have  had 
with  the  deaf-blind,  the  staff  at  the 
Industrial  Home  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  hard-of-hearing  blind  have 
problems  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  normal  hearing  blind  and  from 
those  of  the  deaf-blind.  A  blind  man 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
auditory  cues,  particularly  in  his  travel¬ 
ing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  dramatically 
shown  than  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
recreational  activities  of  the  blind- 
swimming.  A  blind  man  with  no  hear¬ 
ing  loss  can  readily  navigate  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  from  one  end  of  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  to  the  other.  In  almost  every 
case,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
hard-of-hearing  or  deaf-blind  man  to 
teach  the  other  side  of  the  pool  even 
when  he  is  trying  to  swim  the  width 
rather  than  the  length.  He  will,  almost 
invariably,  swim  in  circles. 

This  writer  observed  two  blind  men 
being  instructed  in  travel  techniques 
on  the  city  streets  near  the  Home.  Both 
are  young  men,  in  good  health.  The 
major  difference  between  them  is  that 
one  has  normal  hearing  and  the  other 
is  nearly  totally  deaf.  Their  assignment 
was  to  negotiate  a  route  five  city  blocks 
in  length.  The  man  with  normal  hear¬ 
ing  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
course  before  the  other  had  completed 
the  third  block.  These  men  walk  at 
about  the  same  speed.  The  writer 
stayed  with  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  man  and  observed  the  other  at 
a  distance  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  He 
walked  in  a  relatively  straight  line. 
The  other  man  traveled  in  wide  “S” 
curves.  Within  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards  he  would,  at  some  point,  reach 
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the  curb,  and,  at  another,  the  buildings 
at  the  extreme  inside  of  the  sidewalk. 
Both  had  been  trained  in  using  the 
cane  as  an  aid  to  keeping  on  a  straight 
line  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  doubly  handicapped  man  having 
a  slight  advantage  in  training  time. 

Olfactory  cues  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  blind  man  with  a  hear¬ 
ing  loss.  An  illustration  of  this  is  an¬ 
other  travel  training  assignment  under¬ 
taken  by  the  same  man  mentioned 
above.  While  he  was  on  a  walking  as¬ 
signment  and  being  followed  by  his  in¬ 
structor,  he  suddenly  stopped,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  sharp  left  turn  and  entered  a 
store.  The  instructor  raced  to  overtake 
him  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
this  unauthorized  action.  The  reply  he 
received  was,  “This  is  a  bakery.  I 
smelled  the  Hot  Cross  Buns  and  I  want 
to  buy  some.” 

He  did. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
keeping  in  mind  its  goal  of  maximum 
rehabilitation,  offers  training  in  other 
areas  of  self-maintainence  in  addition 
to  traveling.  Clients  and  trainees  of  the 
Home  learn  how  to  care  for  their  daily 
personal  needs.  Elaborate  checklists 
have  been  prepared  as  guides  to  the  in¬ 
structors  in  self-feeding  and  self-groom¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  blind  man 
to  have  to  be  dressed,  shaved,  or  fed  by 
another  person.  The  Industrial  Home 
sets  high  standards  of  proficiency  for 
these  operations. 

An  item  which  appears  on  both  the 
checklists  for  table  training  and  travel 
training  is  a  notation  of  whether  the 
trainee  asks  for  needed  assistance.  It  is 
of  great  significance.  A  major  objective 
of  the  Industrial  Home’s  program  is 
the  psychological  readjustment  of  the 
individual.  Some  blind  persons  tend 
to  withdraw  from  sighted  society.  Al¬ 
most  always  with  blindness  that  occurs 
in  adult  life  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of 
rebellion  and  resentment  toward  a 


handicap  which  seems,  at  first,  to  rob 
the  person  completely  of  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  This  blow  to  the  security 
of  the  individual  is  as  important  as  the 
physical  loss  of  sight.  Add,  or  rather, 
multiply,  these  effects  by  the  known 
effects  of  hearing  loss  as  withdrawing, 
irritability,  depression,  and  confusion 
and  the  result  is  an  extremely  pre¬ 
carious  emotional  balance.  The  acous¬ 
tically  handicapped  blind  individual 
has  a  major  problem  in  maintaining 
communication  even  with  his  own  fam¬ 
ily.  The  enforced  loneliness  and  re¬ 
sultant  depression  are  the  educator’s 
first  and  biggest  hurdle.  These  people 
are  usually  quite  responsive  to  anyone 
who  makes  an  attempt  to  communi¬ 
cate.  Once  they  realize  that  they  have 
an  outlet  for  their  tensions,  psycho¬ 
logical  reorientation  is  possible  and 
usually  successful. 

Methods  of  Communication 

Communication  with  even  the  most 
severely  hard-of-hearing  blind  is  not  as 
difficult  as  is  usually  imagined.  There 
are  several  known  methods  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  deaf-blind.  Among 
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these  are: 

1.  The  one-handed  manual  alphabet 
of  the  deaf 

2.  Printing  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 

3.  The  alphabet  glove 

4.  Braille 

5.  The  alphabet  card  or  plate  (for 
emergency  use) 

6.  Newly  developed  electrical  de¬ 
vices 

There  are  others  as  well.  Personal  fac¬ 
tors  relative  to  the  people  concerned 
will  govern  which  method  or  methods 
are  adopted.  A  more  complete  list, 
with  detailed  explanations,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Bulletin  on  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Communication  with  the  Deaf- 
Blind.  (7) 
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In  considering  which  method  of 
communication  to  use  with  an  acous¬ 
tically  handicapped  blind  person  a 
brief  history  of  the  individual  is  useful. 
For  example,  if  the  individual  lost  his 
sight  in  adult  life,  after  learning  to 
read,  printing  block  letters  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  will  almost  always  establish 
contact.  For  a  person  who  has  been 
blind  from  early  childhood  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  hearing  loss  later  in  life,  Braille 
is  almost  certain  to  permit  conversa¬ 
tion.  A  manually  educated  deaf  man 
who  later  loses  his  sight  adapts  quite 
readily  to  reading  the  manual  alphabet 
by  placing  his  hand  over  that  of  the 
“speaker"  and  feeling  the  letters  as 
they  are  made.  A  slower  method  for 
the  once-sighted  is  the  alphabet  plate. 
This  device  is  a  metal  plate,  pocket 
size,  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  it 
in  raised  type.  In  order  to  speak  to 
such  a  person  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
move  his  forefinger  from  letter  to  letter 
as  the  message  is  spelled  out.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  one  who  can  use  the 
alphabet  plate  can  utilize  the  more 
rapid  palm-printing  method  described 
above.  The  electrical  devices  men¬ 
tioned,  while  apparently  effective,  are 
still  in  the  developmental  stage.  They 
show  promise  but  no  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  at  this  writing. 

Incidence  of  Blindness 
Accompanied  by 
Auditory  Deficiency 

Incidence  of  blindness  complicated 
by  auditory  deficiency  is  comparatively 
great  and  growing.  Statistics  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
dated  September  20,  1950,  list  2,272 
known  cases.  The  Department  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  Foundation  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  “persons  who  are  legally 
blind  and  have  a  hearing  loss  which 
interferes  with  normal  activity."  The 
foregoing  is  a  quotation  by  Miss  Ann¬ 


ette  B.  Dinsmore,  Director,  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind. 

Miss  Dinsmore  stated  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  above  are  known  to  be  low.  Since 
the  compiling  of  that  data,  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  information  relative  to  other, 
heretofore  unknown,  individuals.  She 
estimated,  unofficially,  that  the  total 
figure  for  known  cases  only,  would 
probably  exceed  2,500  by  the  time  the 
next  report  is  published.  A  breakdown 
by  age  of  the  known  cases  results  in  the 


following: 

under  the  age  of  20 . 175 

between  20  and  50 . 579 

over  the  age  of  50 . 1160 

ages  unknown . 358 

TOTAL . 2272 


If  we  class  blind  people  as  a  group 
we  may  logically  expect  to  find  all  de¬ 
grees  of  hearing  loss  within  that  group. 
Information  available  at  this  time  does 
not  indicate  that  the  blind  are  receiv¬ 
ing  any  extraordinary  attention  in  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  auditory  training  or 
testing.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that 
even  with  the  rather  loose  definition  of 
the  persons  for  whom  the  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  is  intended,  a  great 
many  will  continue  to  be  unknown  to 
the  agency  until  a  serious  hearing 
handicap  exists.  Specialized  care  at 
present  available  to  the  blind  is  pro¬ 
longing  the  lives  of  these  people,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  sighted.  The  factor  of 
longevity,  then,  can  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  acoustically  hand¬ 
icapped  blind.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
seems  mandatory  that  further  research 
be  undertaken  into  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

Programs  for  the  Acoustically 
Handicapped  Blind 

A  testing  program  for  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  should  be  inaugurated  immedi¬ 
ately.  Routine  audiometric  screening 
will  certainly  detect  incipient  hearing 
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problems  in  time  for  medical,  audio- 
logical,  psychological,  and  vocational 
therapy  to  be  effective.  Because  of  the 
extraordinary  reliance  upon  auditory 
stimuli  by  the  blind,  annual  audio¬ 
metric  screenings,  conducted  locally  or 
by  home  visitors,  seems  indicated. 

For  those  individuals  whose  hearing 
loss  is  classified  as  minor  or  moderate, 
a  program  of  auditory  training  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  is  most 
advisable.  “By  means  of  hearing  re¬ 
education  it  is  possible  in  a  great  many 
instances  for  the  hard  of  hearing  pa¬ 
tient  to  attain  fairly  useful  hearing  to  a 
degree  that  is  startling  to  the  patient 
himself.  The  method  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  nobody  is  as  acoustic¬ 
ally  handicapped  as  at  first  seems  to  be 
the  case.  In  general,  it  can  be  stated 
that,  if  the  loss  as  shown  by  the  audi¬ 
ometer  is  40  decibels  or  less,  the  prog¬ 
nosis  for  hearing  return  without  a 
hearing  aid  is  very  good.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  we  are  not  dealing  with 
stapes  fixation.  ...  It  may  be  asked 
how  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  high  frequency  range,  since 
the  nerve  mechanism  is  involved.  The 
answrer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
while  it  is  true  that  the  nerve  mech¬ 
anism  is  involved,  it  is  not  involved 
to  the  extent  the  audiometric  picture 
shows;  that  over  and  above  the  true 
loss  in  hearing  is  the  loss  produced  by 
hearing  lag  so  that  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  dormant  hearing.  Hear¬ 
ing  re-education  decreases  the  hearing 
lag  to  a  level  at  which  the  dormant 
hearing  (hearing  potential)  becomes 
actual  hearing  ability.”  (8) 

In  view  of  the  added  dependence 
upon  accurate  hearing  by  the  blind,  it 
is  felt  that  hearing  re-education  meth¬ 
ods  used  with  the  hearing  aid  might  be 
considered.  The  possibility  of  progres¬ 
sive  hearing  loss  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  and  these  two  approaches 
would  appear  to  provide  protection  for 


either  static  or  progressive  loss.  It  also 
appears  advisable  to  use  a  lower  level 
of  hearing  loss  as  the  criterion  for  pre¬ 
scribing  a  hearing  aid  for  the  blind 
than  is  used  for  the  sighted. 

The  individual  whose  hearing  loss  is 
too  severe  to  benefit  materially  from 
hearing  re-education  should  be  fitted 
with  a  hearing  aid  if  at  all  possible.  A 
planned  approach  to  the  psychological 
aversion  to  wearing  an  aid  is  essential. 
The  blind,  in  the  main,  will  react  almost 
exactly  as  the  sighted  to  the  thought 
of  a  hearing  aid.  There  is  a  distinct 
possibility  of  even  greater  despondency 
over  the  apparent  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  hearing  ability.  Comments  of 
successful  blind  users  of  hearing  aids  is 
encouraging,  however. 

The  blind  hearing  aid  user  has  sev¬ 
eral  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  alone.  Quite  often,  among  the 
congenitally  blind,  a  language  selec¬ 
tion  problem  may  exist  or  arise.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  person’s  limited  ability  to 
explore  tactually  all  of  the  objects 
about  which  he  may  read  or  hear,  some 
differences  between  his  concepts  and 
those  of  sighted  people  may  exist.  The 
same  or  similar  conditions  prevail  with 
the  adventitiously  blind.  For  example, 
a  man  who  lost  his  sight  in  1929  might 
not  fully  comprehend  the  size,  power, 
shape  or  appearance  of  the  modern 
streamlined  automobile.  His  visual 
memory  tells  him  that  an  automobile 
is  a  fairly  large,  box-like  structure.  The 
casual  discussion  by  sighted  people  of 
turn  signals,  automatic  transmissions, 
and  the  like  will  tend  to  be  full  of 
terms  and  phrases  which  are  new  and 
unfamiliar.  The  hearing  aid  user, 
sighted  or  blind,  needs  to  know  the 
words  likely  to  be  used  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  in  which  he  takes  part. 

Directional  Hearing 

Of  paramount  importance  to  the 
blind  person  who  uses  a  hearing  aid  is 
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the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  aid,  at  the 
present  time,  exacts  as  its  price  the  loss 
of  directional  hearing.  Very  few  hear¬ 
ing  aid  users  with  normal  vision  are 
able  to  tell  from  which  direction  any 
given  sound  is  coming.  The  sighted 
user  has,  however,  an  infinite  number 
of  visual  cues  as  to  the  sources  of 
sounds.  The  blind  have  none.  On  this 
issue,  the  wearing  of  hearing  aids  by 
the  blind,  two  schools  of  thought  have 
arisen.  One  says  that  the  adoption  of 
the  aid  should  be  postponed  as  long  as 
any  usable  directional  hearing  re¬ 
mains.  If  one  bears  in  mind  the  hearing 
re-education  program  mentioned  above 
and  its  possibilities,  the  immediate 
criticism  which  presents  itself  may  well 
be  withheld.  Certainly  a  field  for  re- 

I  search  and  examination  exists  here. 
The  other  school  of  thought  maintains 
that  adequate  social  contacts  are  much 
more  important  than  the  ability  to 
travel  without  the  need  for  constant 
aid.  Blind  people  are  trained  to  ask  for 
assistance  in  crossing  streets  and  in 
undertaking  any  other  hazardous  ac- 
|  tion.  The  ability  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  friends,  music,  and 
talking  books,  they  say,  should  be  pre¬ 
served  above  anything  else.  This  sec¬ 
ond  course,  it  seems,  has  the  more 
merit. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  loss  of  directional  hearing,  there 
are  several  ways  for  the  acoustically 
handicapped  blind  person  to  control 
the  sources  of  some  sounds.  When  seat¬ 
ing  himself  in  a  living  room  or  parlor, 
for  example,  the  hard-of-hearing  per¬ 
son  should  choose  a  chair  next  to  a 
wall  or  in  a  corner.  Similarly,  when 
seating  himself  on  a  couch  or  daven¬ 
port,  he  should  always  select  an  end 
seat.  He  should  never  allow  himself  to 
sit  in  the  middle  seat.  If  he  follows 
these  directions,  he  will  generally  have 
a  good  idea  as  to  the  sources  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Experiments  on  a  limited  scale 
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are  now  in  progress  at  the  Cleveland 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ability  of  a  blind  person  to 
locate  sound  when  wearing  two  hear¬ 
ing  aids.  No  conclusive  data  are  avail¬ 
able  at  this  writing. 

Any  organization  which  attempts  to 
select  hearing  aids  for  the  blind  should 
certainly  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a 
well  equipped,  competently  staffed 
audiology  clinic  or  center.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  to  staff  members  of  audi¬ 
ology  clinics  that  the  client,  if  allowed 
to  make  his  own  choice  on  the  basis  of 
pleasurable  listening,  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  select  a  hearing  aid  which  does 
not  give  sufficient  amplification  for 
maximum  intelligibility.  Ambient  noise 
is  disturbing  and  to  eliminate  it 
the  client  is  generally  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  hearing.  The  use  of  standard  tests 
for  hearing  aid  fitting,  including  the 
use  of  sound-treated  rooms  and  high 
fidelity  amplification  systems,  supple¬ 
mented  by  conversation  tests  under 
normal  listening  conditions  will  usu¬ 
ally  result  in  the  most  advantageous 
selection.  A  factor  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  only  at  an  audiology 
clinic  could  an  individual  be  tested 
under  the  preferred  conditions  with 
more  than  about  three  different  makes 
of  hearing  aid.  A  third  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  that  the  staff 
of  the  clinic  is  professionally  qualified 
to  determine,  plan,  execute  and  super¬ 
vise  the  post-fitting  auditory  training 
necessary  for  nearly  every  hearing  aid 
purchaser. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  care  and  use  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  every  blind  hearing  aid  user. 
He  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  his  aid.  The 
locating  and  adjusting  of  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  aid,  i.e.,  dead  batteries, 
broken  cords,  etc.,  should  be  carefully 
explained.  If  necessary,  the  inside  of 
the  case  could  be  marked  in  some  man- 
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ner  to  help  the  user  locate  the  proper 
positions  for  inserting  his  batteries. 
Batteries  themselves  could  be  marked 
so  as  to  indicate  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  poles. 

Auditory  Training 

An  auditory  training  program  for 
the  hard-of-hearing  blind  will,  of 
course,*  include  many  or  all  of  the 
items  regularly  found  in  the  programs 
for  the  sighted  but  it  should  contain 
sounds  of  special  importance  to  the 
blind.  Traffic  noises  in  particular 
should  be  presented  by  phonograph 
recordings  and  actual  field  trips  into 
the  community.  Sound  commonlv 
heard  in  and  around  the  home  of  the 
trainee  should  be  transcribed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  for  identification.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  reconstruct,  with  a 
bit  of  preparatory  work,  a  walking  or 
riding  trip  between  two  known  points 
solely  by  presenting  the  sounds  most 
likely  to  be  heard  when  traveling  from 
one  location  to  the  other. 

Rehabilitation 

What  then,  will  education  serve?  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  a  writer  could  dwell  at  length 
on  the  feelings  of  those  who  know  that 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  another  are 
in  some  measure  successful.  Rather, 
this  paper  will  concern  itself  with  the 
individual  to  be  rehabilitated  and  the 
general  public. 

Firstly,  the  ability  to  converse  with 
his  family,  friends,  business  associates, 
and  others  is  restored  or  preserved  to 
the  individual.  No  longer  need  he  re¬ 
main  isolated  in  his  dark  and  silent 
world.  Right  there  is  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Secondly,  the  degenerative  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  these  handicaps  are 
averted  or  lessened.  One  need  not  be  a 
professional  psychiatrist  or  psycholo¬ 
gist  to  appreciate  that  mental  and  emo- 
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tional  maladjustments  of  serious  pro¬ 
portions  can  easily  arise  in  a  mind  that 
is  dropped,  bound,  and  forced  to  re¬ 
main  in  idleness  or  useless  recrimina¬ 
tions. 

Thirdly,  a  practical,  dollars  and 
cents,  value  is  at  once  apparent.  At  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  there 
are  87  men  who  fall  into  the  category 
of  acoustically  handicapped  blind.  Only 
fifteen  of  these  men,  a  mere  eight¬ 
een  percent,  are  recipients  of  public 
assistance!  Actually,  two  of  the  men 
who  comprise  this  latter  group  are 
over  the  age  of  65  and  would  normally 
be  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
individuals  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  training  and  education  are  not  only 
off  the  relief  rolls  but  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  status  of  taxpaying  citi¬ 
zens!  The  savings  in  tax  money  to  the 
public  is  obvious.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  training  and  education  would 
cost  about  $2,500  per  year  per  person 
trained.  The  experience  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  indicates  that  the  average 
trainee  completes  his  work  in  about 
one  year.  Estimated  relief  payments  to 
the  idle,  home-bound,  untrained  indi¬ 
vidual  are  $1,200  per  year.  If  then,  we 
spend  two  year’s  worth  of  relief  money 
in  one  year,  we  have  eighty-five  chances 
out  of  one  hundred  that,  from  then  on 
we  will  not  only  save  the  annual  $1,200 
but  collect,  in  taxes,  additional  reve¬ 
nue  from  these  one-time  burdens  on 
society.  Sound  business  principles 
would  dictate  an  attempt  to  save  that 
much  money. 

History  shows  us  that  training  and 
education  have  been  and  are  possible 
with  the  acoustically  handicapped 
blind.  Humanitarian  ideals  convince 
us  that  training  and  education  should 
be  continued  for  the  acoustically  hand¬ 
icapped  blind.  Research  and  mathe¬ 
matics  prove  to  us  the  practical  value 
of  training  and  education  for  the 
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acoustically  handicapped  blind. 

Workers  with  the  blind  are  annoyed 
by  the  public’s  cries  of,  “How  wonder¬ 
ful!”  when  news  of  a  blind  man’s  doing 
anything  for  himself  is  published. 
What  would  really  be  wonderful,  they 
feel,  is  the  availability  of  training  and 
education  for  the  acoustically  handi¬ 
capped  blind. 
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A  School  for  Farm  Training 


Some  years  ago  the  Cincinnati  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  was  impressed 
by  the  boldness  of  the  spirits  who 
brought  the  Barnes  Agricultural  School 
for  the  Blind  into  being  at  Henniker, 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  a  project  that 
the  Cincinnati  Association  had  dreamed 
of  bringing  about  itself.  The  closing 
of  that  institution,  we  thought,  left  a 
gap  so  great  that  we  were  impelled  to 
try  to  fill  it.  In  the  Cincinnati  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  knew  of  a  number  of  blind 
men  who  could  profit  by  such  training: 
some  engaged  in  farming  in  a  manage¬ 
rial  sense;  some  in  an  operative  sense; 
and  others  in  operations  which  are  bi¬ 
products  of  farming.  Blind  people 
without  professional  skills  have  had 
few  fields  in  which  they  could  earn  a 
livelihood,  though  rehabilitation  spe¬ 
cialists  have  developed  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  in  industry 
and  in  commerce.  These  occupations 
failed  to  give  a  full  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  many  ambitious  persons  in 
rural  environments.  The  great  contri¬ 
bution  of  farming  for  the  blind  is  not 
that  it  offers  simply  another  trade;  but 
rather  that  it  provides  a  field  of  knowl- 
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edge  which  opens  limitless  vistas  of 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  initi¬ 
ative. 

The  Cincinnati  Farm  School  for  the 
Blind  was  opened  and  received  its  first 
students  in  October  of  1949.  During 
the  following  two  years,  four  students 
have  completed  the  twelve-months 
course  and  are  now  employed.  Five 
other  students  were  accepted  for  re¬ 
fresher  courses  and  for  orientation 
training. 

Edward  Koneczki  of  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan,  came  with  a  farm  background  and 
enrolled  for  dairy  husbandry  and  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  He  is  now  operating  his 
mother’s  dairy  farm  and  making  plans 
for  establishing  an  independent  poultry 
business  of  his  own. 

Melvin  Adams  came  to  the  school 
without  a  farm  background  to  study 
poultry  raising.  On  completion  of  his 
course,  employment  was  secured  for 
him  on  a  local  poultry  farm.  His  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  save  enough  capital  to  go 
into  business  for  himself. 

Eugene  Highland  completed  our 
course  in  dairy  husbandry  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner.  Lacking  capital 
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Blind  students  at  work  in  the  poultry  house. 


for  a  private  business,  however,  and 
feeling  the  need  for  more  experience 
on  a  commercial  farm,  he  accepted 
employment  at  the  Walhalla  Dairy 
Farm  at  Rexford,  New  York,  where 
he  has  the  rare  opportunity  of  working 
with  Mr.  Harold  Magnusen,  a  well- 
known  breeder  of  registered  stock. 

Edward  Bemis,  a  native  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  a  stockroom  keeper  and  shipping 
clerk  for  many  years,  had  a  genuine 
interest  in  poultry  raising.  He  com¬ 
pleted  our  course  last  October  and  put 
all  of  his  savings  into  a  ten  acre  farm 
and  is  now  developing  a  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  which  holds  promise  of  success 
and  happiness. 

The  number  is  small  but  these  ex¬ 
amples  prove  a  very  important  point: 
Our  students  came  from  different  back¬ 
grounds  and  had  different  facilities  to 
help  them  in  placement  after  finishing 
their  courses. 

Fred  Ward,  the  manager  of  the 
school,  is  himself  blind.  He  has  run 
several  farms  successfully.  As  a  blind 
man  faced  with  problems  he  has  had 
to  learn  to  improvise.  His  helper  and 
assistant,  Lyndon  Jameson,  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  blind  people  through  his  un¬ 
official  connection  with  the  Barnes 
School.  The  genuine  cooperation  of 


these  two  men  in  directing  the  training 
of  blind  students  is  a  great  source  of 
strength  in  the  undertaking  to  which 
they  have  dedicated  their  lives. 

At  present  courses  are  offered  in 
dairy  and  poultry  husbandry.  We  in¬ 
sist,  however,  upon  additional  training. 
Both  dairy  men  and  poultry  men  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm 
mechanics,  of  truck  gardening  and  of 
field  cultivation.  They  must  spend  some 
time  in  the  orchard  and  must  assist  in 
the  harvesting  of  field  crops. 

During  the  past  year,  since  space 
was  available  at  the  school,  a  number 
of  students  were  enrolled  for  short 
courses  of  adjustment  training.  It  was 
recognized  that  a  country  environment, 
enriched  by  association  with  eager  and 
ambitious  young  men,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  precepts  of  a  blind  director, 
offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  orienta¬ 
tion  training.  Its  lack  of  city  traffic  as 
an  obstacle  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  orientation  problems  of  an  irregular 
countryside.  Training  facilities  were 
insistently  demanded  by  rehabilitation 
agencies.  The  Cincinnati  Association, 
therefore,  outlined  a  short  course  which 
has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  to  half 
a  dozen  trainees  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  instruction  at  the 
farm  school.  They  were  not  taught  the 
skills  of  farm  operation  but  they  were 
exposed  to  activities,  so  wholesome,  so 
natural,  and  so  practical,  that  they 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  institution 
and  acquired  physical  strength,  emo¬ 
tional  stability  and  intellectual  interest. 

Thus  the  Cincinnati  Farm  School  for 
the  Blind  is  serving  a  double  purpose 
and  is  providing  a  unique  training 
facility  which  deserves  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  of  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times 
and  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly 
by  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  or  Fred  Ward,  Farm  School  Direc¬ 
tor,  Box  207,  R.  R.  1,  Mason,  Ohio. 
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|  Clarifying  the  Concept  of  Adjustment 

HECTOR  CHEVIGNY 


There  are  words  that  come  to  be  so 
frequently  used,  and  to  indicate  too 
many  meanings,  that  even  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  may  use  them  come  to  be  un- 

Iable  to  define  them.  Such  a  word  is 
“shock,”  something  which  every  physi¬ 
cian  would  offhand  say  he  under¬ 
stands  and  which  names  a  condition, 
physical  or  emotional,  he  can  recog¬ 
nize.  There  is,  for  example,  definable 
i  shock  upon  too-great  loss  of  blood.  Re- 
's  cently,  however,  two  researchers  into 
the  nature  of  shock  pulled  the  medical 
profession  up  sharply  on  the  point, 
showing  that  the  term  has  been  so 
-  broadly  used,  that  it  covers  too  many 
■  conditions  and  that  consequently 
’  much  treatment  of  shock  has  been  un¬ 
intelligent. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  physi- 
'  cally  handicapped  there  is  a  word 
I  about  the  use  of  which  we  all  need  a 
little  shaking  up.  It  is  a  word  basic  to 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  rehabili- 
!  tating  the  handicapped,  perhaps  the 
I  most  basic  word  we  have,  for  it  sets 
forth  the  very  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
field.  The  word  is  “adjustment,”  and 
what  is  said  of  it  in  this  paper  applies 
;  also,  of  course,  to  the  word  used  to  in- 
1  dicate  its  opposite  meaning,  namely, 
“maladjustment.” 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  the 
word  is  on  the  lips  of  workers  with 
special  frequency  for,  in  their  field, 
adjustment  is  held  to  be  peculiarly 
difficult  and  attended  with  the  greatest 
need  for  encouragement  and  counsel. 
Whole  books  have  been  written  on 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  struggles 
of  their  writers  to  adjust  and  the  word 
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is  an  ever  recurring  keynote  in  our 
learned  papers  and  lectures.  Not  even 
an  address  on  the  question  of  national 
pensions  for  the  blind  seemingly  can 
be  free  of  the  word,  as  I  heard  lately  in 
the  remark  that  “pensions  answer  the 
problem  of  adjustment  for  the  blind.” 

How  much  of  actual,  palpable  mean¬ 
ing  does  the  word  convey  to  us  as  it  is 
usually  used  even  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  we  believe  we  use  it, 
and  how  much  may  its  misuse  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  peculiar  confusion  that  has  al¬ 
ways  hung  over  the  development  of 
thought  in  our  field? 

Eight  years  ago,  on  losing  my  own 
sight,  I  felt  very  cocksure  I  knew  what 
adjustment  and  maladjustment  are 
although  I  was  far  from  sure  that  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  might  not  be 
some  unusual  experience  to  which 
nothing  I  had  gone  through  in  the  past 
could  give  me  a  foretaste.  I  felt  re¬ 
assured,  listening  to  the  workers  who 
were  advising  me  at  the  beginning. 
They  used  the  word  and  that  seemed 
to  put  us  on  common  ground.  But 
after  a  time  doubt  set  in.  I  was  not  al¬ 
ways  being  told  the  same  thing  about 
adjustment  on  successive  days  by  the 
same  person  and  as  for  the  different 
persons  I  talked  to,  although  they  were 
all  workers  for  the  blind,  it  was  clear 
they  said  widely  differing  things  in¬ 
deed  about  adjustment. 

Entirely  in  an  effort  to  clarify  my 
own  thinking,  for  I  soon  began  to  con¬ 
clude  I  might  not  know  anything 
about  adjustment  at  all,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  disconcerting  to  a  writer  to  dis¬ 
cover  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  talks 
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about,  I  began  to  ask  for  opinions  as  to 
whether  blind  people  other  than  my¬ 
self  were  thought  well  or  badly  ad¬ 
justed.  Eventually  I  settled  on  a  sort  of 
experiment,  the  choosing  of  a  single 
individual  about  whom  to  ask  a  dozen 
workers.  The  individual  is  physically 
very  adept,  does  extremely  well  at  his 
business  and  seems  socially  adroit  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  circumstance  he  sometimes 
loses  his  temper  with  well-meaning 
strangers  who  proffer  unneeded  help. 
This  man  also  happens  to  be  a  rather 
severe  critic  of  the  agencies  in  New 
York. 

Disagreement  as  to  whether  this 
man  could  be  really  considered  well 
adjusted  was  most  curious.  Opinions 
on  both  sides  were  strong  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  seemed  to  be  cogent 
reasons  why.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
conclude  that  personal  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  for  this  man  colored  a  good  deal 
of  the  reasoning.  It  was  further  clear 
that  each  of  the  workers  queried 
tended  to  estimate  good  and  bad  ad¬ 
justment  according  to  the  way  he 
would  most  like  to  be  if  he  had  to  be 
blind.  As  I  remember  it,  fully  half  the 
workers  queried  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  fact  the  man  did  well  eco¬ 
nomically.  One  worker  made  no  bones 
of  her  belief  that  adjustment  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  business  success.  Those  who 
thought  the  man  maladjusted  despite 
his  attainments  used  phrases  such  as 
“he  is  too  aggressive,"  “he  over-com- 
pensates,”  and  “his  habit  of  losing  his 
temper  shows  he  never  really  accepted 
his  blindness." 

More  or  less  systematic  questioning 
of  many  workers  over  the  past  eight 
years  has  not  changed  the  picture 
painted  above  in  any  essential.  Even 
some  workers  who  have  had  good  basic 
training  in  clinical  psychology  have 
talked  as  loosely  and  as  subjectively  as 
this.  Now,  this  is  certainly  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  into  this  problem  and 


some  readers  may  feel  the  picture  over¬ 
drawn.  To  the  recollection  of  these  1 
call  the  distinguished  convention  of 
workers,  educators  and  psychologists  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  five  years 
ago,  an  object  of  which  was  to  study 
this  problem.  Despite  its  excellent  aus¬ 
pices  the  convention  was  called,  by  one 
of  the  participants,  a  failure. 

There  is  always  something  annoying 
about  the  individual  who  insists  on 
taking  the  time  to  define  terms  and 
settle  on  precision  in  words.  He  seems 
to  be  splitting  hairs,  taking  time  from 
important  pursuits  after  the  practical. 
At  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
call  a  remark  of  the  late,  great  natural 
philosopher,  Whitehead.  No  science 
can  develop,  he  said  in  effect,  until  a 
language  adequate  to  convey  it  has 
been  developed.  The  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  is  uniting  in  a  way  un¬ 
dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago.  Regional 
and  national  conventions  are  now  fre¬ 
quent,  with  earnest  individuals  at¬ 
tempting  to  probe  the  deep  reasons  for 
the  dissensions  and  conflicts  that  long 
tore  us  apart,  develop  techniques  and 
in  general  get  in  step  with  the  other 
sciences  allied  to  our  field.  Most  of  it 
is  useless  if  we  do  not  convey  exact 
meaning  to  one  another,  and  if  our 
basic  terms  are  hazy  of  meaning  and 
transmit  no  more  than  personal  opin¬ 
ions  the  confusion  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  rather  than  cleared.  Then 
there  is  the  day-to-day  business  of  ad¬ 
vising  and  helping  people  who  are 
blind.  Where  is  the  worker’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  task,  other  than  his  good 
will,  if  he  has  no  real  standard  of 
judgment? 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  word 
adjustment  itself.  As  psychology  devel¬ 
oped  it  borrowed  the  word  from  Physi¬ 
ology,  where  it  had  a  very  exact  signifi¬ 
cance  on  the  entirely  physical  level.  It 
was  meant  to  refer  to  the  ease  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  organism  responds 
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to  physical  changes  in  the  environment 
such  as  alternations  in  heat,  humidity 
and  the  like.  The  rate  of  perspiration 
is,  for  example,  a  physiological  adjust¬ 
ment  mechanism.  Psychology  tried  to 
keep  this  meaning  for  the  word  and 
give  it  even  more,  intending  it  to  sig¬ 
nify  also  response  in  the  sociological  as 
well  as  emotional  spheres.  The  word 
might  have  still  retained  some  preci¬ 
sion  of  meaning  even  under  this  wider 
use,  however,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  the  public  also  took  it 
up.  In  fact  the  public  pounced  on  it, 
the  word  passed  into  the  vernacular 
and  now  it  is  used  to  refer  to  every¬ 
thing  from  success  at  marriage  to  im¬ 
munity  from  colds. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  such  that 
not  much  more  than  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  interest  in  the  problem  can  be  un¬ 
dertaken  but  some  common  errors 
making  for  conceptual  confusion  may 
be  dwelled  on,  although  much  too 
briefly  and  crudely. 

It  is  very  common  to  equate  the  no¬ 
tion  of  what  adjustment  is  to  con¬ 
tentment.  Conversely,  discontent  is 
thought  equivalent  to  maladjustment. 
I  would  say  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  workers  for  the  blind.  Time  after 
time  I  have  heard  malcontents  among 
the  blind  referred  to  as  necessarily  mal¬ 
adjusted,  their  very  discontent  being 
thought  an  obvious  symptom.  Rebels 
against  the  agency  system  are  especially 
likely  to  be  branded  as  pathological. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  Freud’s  re¬ 
mark  that  unhappiness  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  an  indication  of  emotional 
ill  health.  People  can  be  unhappy  and 
discontented  for  very  sound  reasons 
and  be  very  happy  and  contented  for 
some  eminently  unsound  and  destruc¬ 
tive  reasons.  If  we  are  going  to  equate 
adjustment  with  the  achievement  of 
contentment  then  we  have  to  conclude 
that  only  maladjustment,  temporary 
perhaps  but  still  maladjustment,  can 
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account  for  a  desire  to  get  out  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strong  tendency  to  believe  that  for  a 
person  who  has  been  blinded,  deaf¬ 
ened  or  paralyzed  to  show  he  is  adjust¬ 
ing,  there  should  be  evidence  he  likes 
his  condition.  The  plain  truth  in  com¬ 
mon  sense  terms  is  that  if  anybody 
likes  being  physically  handicapped,  we 
ought  to  look  for  very  unsound  mo¬ 
tives  indeed  for  his  feeling. 

Another  common  observation  is  that 
moral  evaluations  of  the  behavior  of 
the  handicapped  colors  estimates  of 
success  or  failure  at  adjustment.  It  is 
certainly  the  purpose  of  the  social 
agency  system  to  lead  its  clients  to  use¬ 
fulness,  but  to  conclude  that  because 
clients  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  led  to 
the  desired  goal  they  are  showing  mal¬ 
adjustment  is  to  begin  to  flounder  in  a 
very  deep  verbal  morass.  We’ve  all 
heard  it  remarked,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  that  mendicancy,  for  example, 
is  a  clear  symptom  of  social  maladjust¬ 
ment.  This  can  be  a  correct  remark 
only  by  reference  to  group  psychology, 
judgment  according  to  the  standards 
of  which  can  only  be  fatal  in  estimat¬ 
ing  individual  cases.  Judging  cases  on 
an  entirely  individual  basis  may  show 
that  for  some  recourse  to  mendicancy 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  adjust¬ 
ment  within  emotional  capacity. 

Confusion  between  categories,  such 
as  social  adjustment,  physical  adjust¬ 
ment,  moral  adjustment  and  the  like, 
is  common.  Very  often  workers  seem  to 
believe  that  the  mere  acquisition  of 
skills  is  a  sign  of  the  settlement  of  the 
inward  conflict  in  the  individual. 
Some  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  name  the  centers  de¬ 
veloping  to  retrain  the  blind  “adjust¬ 
ment  centers." 

The  phrase  which,  however,  shows 
the  greatest  confusion  of  thought  of  all 
is  “failure  to  adjust.”  We  often  hear  it 
said,  of  individuals  who  failed  to  re- 
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sponci  in  some  expected  fashion,  that 
they  “failed  to  adjust.”  The  phrase  is 
often  used  of  people  who  fail  to  refind 
their  economic  foothold  in  the  self- 
supporting  world.  It  is  so  confusing  a 
phrase  because  it  denotes  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  does  not  and  cannot  exist, 
unless  by  “failure  to  adjust”  we  mean 
to  indicate  schizophrenia  or  death.  In 
physiology  the  only  failure  to  adjust 
can  be  illness  or  death.  If  we  are  going 
to  achieve  any  clarity  of  concept,  we 
have  to  grasp  the  fact  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  becomes  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  whether  his  outward  behavior 
conforms  with  our  notions  of  what  it 
should  be  or  not,  strives  toward  a  mode 
of  living  under  his  condition.  Whether 
the  mode  each  individual  chooses  is 
“good”  or  “bad”  adjustment  depends 
on  whether  the  individual  has  recourse 
to  healthy  or  pathological  devices.  But 
what  are  pathological  devices?  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  loses  his  sight  and,  seek¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  the  reality  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  takes  to  alcoholism  has,  in  a 
very  strict  sense,  adjusted.  He  has 
found  a  way  out.  This  just  happens  to 
be  his  way,  made  possible  by  peculi¬ 
arities  in  his  personality.  But  his  mode 
is,  in  the  long  run,  destructive  to  the 
very  thing  he  ought  to  be  preserving, 
namely,  his  life.  We  can  definitely  call 
this  man,  then,  maladjusted  to  blind¬ 
ness,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be  trying 
to  escape  from. 

As  Cutsforth  points  out,  it  has  often 
puzzled  social  workers  to  understand 
how  an  individual  may  be  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  one  realm,  such  as  the  physical, 
and  have  conflict  in  another,  such  as 
the  social  realm.  An  individual  who  is 
blind  may  attempt  independent  move¬ 
ment  to  a  point  at  which  the  public 
concludes  he  is  not  safe  and  he  creates 
social  situations  at  the  solution  of 
which  he  may  not  be  skillful.  If  these 
situations  give  rise  to  serious  trouble 
the  diagnosis  of  general  maladjust¬ 


ment  is  frequent.  The  mistake  here 
lies  in  not  recognizing  the  fact  that 
social  grace  is  often  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  of  inborn  skill. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  path  out  of  the 
morass  of  conceptual  confusions  and 
verbal  contradictions  which  all  this 
represents,  in  our  book,  The  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind,  Sydell  Braverman 
and  I  suggest  certain  reforms  in  ter¬ 
minology.  We  suggest,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  the  term  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  replace 
the  term  adjustment.  On  the  contrary, 
reorganization  is  a  form  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  distinction  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  physical  reorganization  and  so¬ 
cial  reorganization.  The  individual  al¬ 
ways  adjusts  by  reorganizing  or  not  re¬ 
organizing.  Thus  the  man  who  on  los¬ 
ing  sight  soon  develops  new  skills  by 
which  he  refinds  his  independence  of 
movement  has  adjusted  by  reorganiz¬ 
ing.  The  individual  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  found  that  he  can  get  more 
out  of  society  by  sitting  in  a  corner  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  has  adjusted  by  not 
reorganizing.  That  this  man’s  behavior 
may  be  socially  reprehensible  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  what  we  are  discussing. 
The  moment  we  allow  the  question  to 
enter  whether  the  man  is  doing  right 
or  wrong,  and  letting  this  color  our 
notion  of  whether  he  adjusts  or  not, 
we  are  in  conceptual  trouble.  Our  view 
has  to  be  as  dispassionate  as  that  of 
medicine,  where  the  doctor  is  not  and 
cannot  be  concerned  with  whether 
healing  a  stomach  ulcer  is  a  moral  or 
immoral  issue. 

If  past  experience  writing  on  this 
subject  is  an  augury,  I  will  now  shortly 
receive  letters  asking  why  I  am  against 
the  moral  consideration  in  work  for 
the  blind.  So  I  hasten  to  add  that  not 
only  does  the  moral  consideration 
have  a  place,  it  has  to  guide  and  con¬ 
trol,  as  it  does  the  physician.  But,  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  physician’s  very  morality 
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tells  him  he  cannot  judge  whether  a 
body  he  brings  to  health  shall  be  used 
for  a  base  or  noble  purpose,  and  only 
!  in  this  way  can  he  keep  his  diagnostic 
eye  clear,  so  the  social  worker  must  also 
be  guided.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
i  that  the  handicapped  person  sometimes 
has  to  make  an  adjustment  to  the  social 
;  agency  system  itself,  particularly  if  he 
must  be  beholden  to  it  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  and  this  sometimes  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  see  past  outward  behavior 
i  into  inward  personality. 


In  all  debate  on  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
justment,  one  post  will  be  safe  to 
tie  to,  namely,  that  in  the  process  of 
adjustment  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  is  to  preserve  his  life 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  his  physical  econ¬ 
omy  and  his  pride.  The  inward  truth 
will  always  reduce  to  this,  and  what 
may  appear  contradictory  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  form  of  outward  behavior, 
must  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  the 
individual’s  sum  total  of  constitutional 
endowment  and  all  his  background. 


Calif  irnia  Makes  Long  Range  Plans 
for  Blind  Adults 


In  the  Spring  of  1951  the  California 
Legislature  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
:  two  bills  which  materially  strengthened 
the  foundations  for  a  coherent,  long- 
range  program  for  blind  citizens.  This 
legislation  is  of  interest  to  students  of 
governmental  trends  not  only  because 
of  its  content  but  also  because  of  the 
methods  which  an  interim  committee 
used  in  its  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

As  to  content,  the  legislative  provi¬ 
sions  reflect  modern  trends  of  thought 
among  the  leaders  of  the  blind  and 
among  experienced  workers  with  the 
blind  throughout  the  western  world. 
In  their  specific  provisions,  as  well  as 
in  the  explanatory  paragraphs,  the  acts 
recognize  that  the  needs  of  blind  men 
and  women  are  largely  determined  by 
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individual  characteristics  other  than 
blindness  and  that  an  adequate  State 
program  must  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  and  services. 

The  soundness  of  the  methods  used 
in  preparing  the  legislation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  unanimously  approved  the 
bills  sponsored  by  the  interim  commit¬ 
tee  at  a  time  when  curtailment  rather 
than  development  of  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  was  the  dominant  trend. 

Why  the  Committee  Made  the  Study 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population 
of  California  during  the  last  decade  has 
brought  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  blind  adults.  By  con¬ 
servative  estimate  based  upon  national 
survey  figures,  at  least  17,000  blind 
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adults  now  reside  in  the  state,  and  the 
yearly  increment  is  approximately  700. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  federal,  state,  and  county  aid  totals 
about  11,000,  and  the  total  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  such  aid  exceeds  $10 
million. 

The  California  Council  for  the  Blind 
is  an  alert  and  active  organization, 
ably  led  by  a  number  of  men  who  have 
achieved  national  recognition  for  their 
clear  thinking  and  their  zeal  in  for¬ 
warding  the  best  interests  of  citizens 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  In  1945  the 
Council  collaborated  with  several  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the 
state  in  preparation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  to  the  Legislature  entitled 
“Problems  of  and  Services  for  the 
Blind.”  The  excellence  of  this  report 
and  the  soundness  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  widely  recognized. 
However  the  Legislature  was  not  in¬ 
formed  sufficiently  at  that  time  to  be 
ready  to  enact  the  essential  legislation 
which  the  report  recommended. 

In  1945  the  State  Department  of 
Education  was  reorganized.  As  part  of 
the  reorganization  a  separate  Division 
of  Special  Schools  and  Services  was 
established;  and  the  administration  of 
the  field  service  for  adult  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  workshop  for  the  blind,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  were  assigned  to  the  new  Division, 
which  started  to  function  in  1947.  By 
1949  the  Department  of  Education  was 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Council  for  the  Blind  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Legislature  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  improving  the  program 
for  blind  men  and  women. 

1 

During  the  second  world  war  the 
opportunities  for  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  workers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  were  greatly  increased,  both  in 
private  industries  and  in  the  three 
state-subsidized  workshops.  Many  blind 
men  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  per¬ 


form  productive  tasks.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  with  the  cessation  of 
large  government  contracts,  and  with 
the  return  of  veterans  in  need  of  jobs, 
these  opportunities  shrank  almost  to 
the  prewar  level.  Blind  men  who  had 
been  working  in  private  industry  were 
laid  off  and  were  forced  to  seek  state 
aid.  The  sheltered  workshops,  which 
had  produced  almost  exclusively  for 
the  federal  government  during  the  war 
years,  were  left  without  a  market  but 
with  large  inventories  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods.  In  continuing  to 
provide  work  opportunity  for  even  a 
greatly  diminished  number  of  blind 
workers,  the  wartime  surpluses  were 
used  up,  and  the  state  was  forced  to 
make  operating  loans  to  the  workshops 
while  they  gradually  developed  a 
peace-time  market  for  their  wartime 
products  or  attempted  to  enter  new 
fields  of  production  or  assembly.  Under 
these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that 
during  the  postwar  years  from  1945 
to  1949  there  was  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  blind  and  those  with 
impaired  sight  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  state  program. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Senator  Arthur  H.  Breed,  Jr.,  and 
Assemblyman  Ernest  C.  Crowley  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Legislature  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  state’s  existing 
program  for  the  blind  and,  upon  the 
basis  of  this  study,  to  determine  long- 
range  policies  of  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Pursuant  to  Senate  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  No.  28,  the  1949 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  cre¬ 
ated  a  Joint  Interim  Committee  of 
three  Senators  and  three  Assemblymen 
to  study  the  state  program  for  the 
adult  blind  and  to  report  to  the  1951 
regular  session. 

How  the  Committee  Made  the  Study 

At  its  first  meeting,  under  the  per- 
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suasive  chairmanship  of  Senator  Breed, 
the  committee  agreed  upon  certain 
underlying  policies  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  its  activities.  One  of  these  was  to 
secure  the  full  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  of  the  Legislative  Auditor's  office 
in  planning,  conducting,  and  recording 
the  study.  This  teamwork  approach 
proved  very  effective  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  was  continued  without 

I  interruption  until  the  bills  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  were  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

At  the  outset  only  one  member  of 
the  committee,  Assemblyman  Ernest  C. 
Crowley,  was  fully  conversant  with  the 
details  of  a  program  for  the  blind;  but 
the  others  started  immediately  to  find 
out  about  them.  In  his  introduction 
to  the  final  report.  Senator  Breed  said: 

“The  committee  realized  that  it  could 
not  suggest  a  proper  program  for  the 
adult  blind  unless  it  consulted  individ- 

Iuals  and  organizations  more  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  adult 
blind  than  was  the  committee.  The 
committee,  therefore,  had  no  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  or  conclusions  at  the  start 
of  its  work,  nor  was  it  desirous  of 
justifying  or  criticizing  any  existing 
program,  group  or  individual.  It  sought 
advice  to  the  end  that  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  over-all  program  for  California’s 
adult  blind  would  be  developed.  The 
committee  went  into  existing  practices 
to  the  extent  that  it  might  indicate 
how  a  better  program  might  be  devel¬ 
oped.  It  sought  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  all  the  state  agencies  that  are  now 
providing  services  to  the  adult  blind, 
as  well  as  recipients  of  blind  aid  and 
residents  of  the  State  Home  at  Oak¬ 
land  and  workers  in  the  three  state 
workshops,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
are  operating  private,  totally  blind 
manufacturing  enterprises.” 

In  addition  to  four  public  hearings 
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held  in  Oakland,  Los  Angles,  San 
Diego,  and  Berkeley,  the  committee 
met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
blind  workers  at  each  of  the  three 
workshops  and  gave  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  their  complaints  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  Department  of  Public  Health 
presented  information  concerning  the 
existing  program  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness;  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  reported  upon  the  program 
for  sight  restoration  and  upon  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  state  aid  to  needy  blind  and 
partially  self-supporting  blind  which 
it  supervises;  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  informed  the  committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  home  teachers  for  the 
blind,  the  work  of  its  Bureau  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  residence  home 
and  the  three  workshops.  The  local 
advisory  boards  for  these  institutions 
contributed  their  experience  and  their 
recommendations  for  the  committee’s 
consideration. 

Letters  were  received  from  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  from  several  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  contents  of  these  were 
analyzed,  tabulated,  and  carefully  re¬ 
viewed.  When  the  committee’s  report 
was  in  preliminary  form  copies  were 
sent  for  review  to  the  seventy  persons 
who  had  given  oral  testimony  at  the 
public  hearings.  In  this  way  correc¬ 
tions  were  made  and  new  suggestions 
secured.  A  complete  list  of  those  who 
had  assisted  the  committee  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  final  report. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  followed 
through  to  the  end  and  took  pains  to 
see  that  the  report  as  finally  published 
by  the  California  Senate  was  distributed 
promptly  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  but  to  more  than  1,200 
carefully  selected  persons  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  wished  it  to  be 
as  widely  useful  as  possible. 
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The  Principal  Findings 
of  the  Committee 

In  its  fifty-five  page  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  presented  its  findings  in  detail. 
What  appears  to  be  its  more  significant 
conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  blind  population  of  California 
has  increased  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  from  a  few  hundred  in  1875 
to  17,000  in  1950.  Of  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  approximately  1 1  per  cent  are 
fully  or  partially  self-supporting;  60 
per  cent  are  supported  mainly  by 
federal,  state,  and  county  aid;  4  per 
cent  are  supported  in  state  or  county 
institutions;  25  per  cent  are  supported 
by  relatives  or  others.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  700  citizens  of  the  state  be¬ 
come  blind  each  year. 

The  development  of  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  and  services  for  visually 
handicapped  persons  has  occurred  in 
piecemeal  fashion  as  the  number  of 
blind  increased  and  as  the  prevailing 
theories  of  social  welfare  for  this  group 
changed.  There  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  try  to  add  new  functions 
to  old  institutions  without  changing 
the  basic,  traditional  character  of  those 
institutions. 

Thus  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Oakland  in  1885,  was  to  give 
residential  care  to  homeless  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Later  a  sheltered  workshop  was 
developed  there  for  both  resident  and 
nonresident  workers.  Still  later,  in 
1926,  a  state-wide  home  teacher  field 
service  was  attached  to  the  institution 
and  this  was,  in  theory,  supposed  to 
include  the  operation  of  a  state-wide 
home  industries  program  which  would 
be  centralized  through  the  workshop 
management. 

Meanwhile,  in  California  as  else¬ 
where,  the  swing  in  social  welfare 
thought  and  action  for  the  blind  was 


away  from  asylum  care  with  busy  work 
and  toward  aid  to  enable  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  to  live  as  nearly  like  their 
sighted  peers  as  possible. 

The  new  emphasis  upon  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  independent  living 
which  commenced  about  1920  led  to 
changing  the  name  of  this  institution 
from  “Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind” 
to  “Training  Center  for  Adult  Blind”  j 
and  to  a  transfer  of  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  Department  of  ! 
Institutions  to  the  Department  of  Edu-  1 
cation  (1945). 

Upon  careful  examination  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  that  the  newer  aspects 
of  the  program,  grafted  on  the  old 
roots  of  the  Industrial  Home,  had  not 
flourished  as  the  Legislature  had  hoped 
they  would.  The  success  of  the  work¬ 
shop  was  hampered  by  the  load  of  in¬ 
efficiency  which  it  was  forced  to  carry; 
the  home  teaching  program  was  largely 
concentrated  in  the  area  immediately 
surrounding  the  residential  facility; 
the  home  industry  program  could  not 
be  linked  effectively  either  with  the 
workshop  or  with  the  home  teaching 
service;  practically  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  orientation  and  pre- 
vocational  training  of  newly  blinded 
persons  who  wished  to  regain  economic 
independence.  The  institution  was  not 
organized,  equipped,  or  staffed  to  carry 
out  such  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
found  and  reported  to  the  Legislature 
that  in  several  important  respects  the 
blind  citizens  of  the  state  are  being 
very  well  served.  The  program  of  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind  is  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern,  excellently  administered,  and  more  I 
liberal  than  that  of  any  other  state. 
The  Aid  to  the  Partially  Self-support¬ 
ing  Blind  program,  established  in  1941 
and  supported  without  federal  assist¬ 
ance,  has  helped  316  blind  persons  to 
become  independent,  at  a  saving  of 
more  than  $300,000  a  year  in  state  and 
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and  county  expenditures.  The  Books 
for  the  Blind  program,  which  was 
started  in  1904  and  is  carried  on  by 
the  State  Library,  has  been  expanded 
to  include  talking  books  and  other  de¬ 
vices  in  a  well  organized  service.  Keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
clientele  is  the  only  real  problem  here. 
The  Physical  Restoration  program  has 
achieved  remarkable  results  since  it 
was  established  in  1945.  Of  the  490 
cases  operated  upon,  336  had  useful 
vision  restored  and  are  no  longer  eli¬ 
gible  for  aid.  The  volume  of  successful 
job  placement  of  visually  handicapped 
clients  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  has  increased  steadily  over 
the  years  since  1920.  In  1948-49  the 
Bureau  placed  in  gainful  employment, 
outside  of  the  state  workshops,  162  of 
the  394  visually  handicapped  persons 
who  sought  its  services. 

The  Results  Accomplished 

Through  the  cooperative  effort  which 
the  committee  initiated  a  coherent 
long-range  plan  was  established  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  state  program  for 
blind  adults. 

This  plan  includes: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  State  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  to  consist  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Public 


Health,  and  Social  Welfare,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  integrating 
the  program  for  the  adult  blind. 

2.  Development  of  procedures  to  secure 
prompt  reporting  of  new  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

3.  Establishment  of  orientation  centers 
to  give  intensive  orientation  and  pre- 
vocational  training  to  those  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  desire  to  achieve  productive 
independence. 

4.  Reorganization  of  state-subsidized 
workshops  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
giving  opportunity  for  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  to  blind  persons  who  desire 
but  are  unable  to  secure  such  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

5.  Development  of  opportunities  for 
blind  adults  to  participate  in  part-time 
productive  work  at  home  or  at  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers.  The  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  this  program  would 
rest  partly  upon  the  state  and  partly 
upon  local  sponsoring  organizations. 

6.  Augmentation  of  the  home  teacher 
staff  to  give  appropriate  service  to  the 
increasing  number  of  blind  citizens. 

Thus  coordinated  planning  has  laid 
the  foundations,  based  on  the  results 
of  wide  experience  and  the  conclusions 
of  informed  and  modern  thought.  We 
believe  that  they  promise  well  for  the 
future  of  the  adult  blind  in  California. 
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Hiring  the  Handicapped  Isn’t  rrDo-Good”: 
It’s  Good  Business 


Editor’s  Note:  Since  the  point  of  view 
expressed  here  is  that  of  management  in 
industry,  it  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  rehabilitation  and  placement  people. 
Such  an  enlightened  attitude  by  manage¬ 
ment  bodes  well  for  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped,  and  is  a  cue  for  increased 
effort  to  reach  people  who  can  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  with  the  services  our  field  has  to 
offer. 

This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  Management  Methods. 

Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  Chairman 
O.E.A.  Just  One  Break  Committee, 
says:  “Leading  authorities  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  each  1,000  disabled  per¬ 
sons  in  any  given  community  approxi¬ 
mately  one  third  could  be  immediately 
placed  in  employment,  if  the  resources 
of  commerce  and  industry,  already  ex¬ 
isting  within  the  community,  would 
adequately  screen  such  persons  and 
provide  the  employers  with  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  individual  as 
they  relate  to  given  jobs. 

“Physical  fitness,  from  the  industrial 
standpoint,  is  matching  the  known 
abilities  of  each  individual  with  the 
physical  demands  of  the  job  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

“There  is  an  untapped  reservoir  of 
manpower  in  every  community;  dis¬ 
abled  citizens,  physically  fit  from  the 
industrial  standpoint  to  do  a  day’s 
work  for  a  day’s  pay  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  everyone.” 

There  was  a  time  when  the  average 
businessman  hired  the  handicapped  for 
the  same  reason  he  contributed  to  a 
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worthy  cause.  That  day  is  long  since 
passed.  Personnel  managers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  bigger  companies,  consistently 
tap  this  source  of  productive  labor  as  a 
matter  of  standard  routine.  The  effici¬ 
ency  and  productivity  of  handicapped 
workers  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 
question  is  no  longer  “shall  we  hire 
them?”  but  “where  can  we  get  them?” 

Sources  of  Information 

If  there’s  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  the  desirability  of  hiring  the 
handicapped,  you  might  check  a  few 
local  employers  who  have  used  these 
people  with  good  results.  Names  of 
such  firms  can  be  obtained  by  consult¬ 
ing  with  your  local  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 

Similar  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  which,  besides  giving  you  case  his¬ 
tories,  can  bring  you  together  with  job 
candidates.  The  OVR,  through  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
trains  and  places  about  50,000  im¬ 
paired  persons  a  year.  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  done  extensive 
work  in  this  field,  also,  and  would  be 
an  excellent  starting  point  in  any  re¬ 
cruitment  effort.  In  addition,  in  many 
communities  there  are  independent 
groups  organized  to  place  disabled 
workers. 


What  About  Insurance ? 

On  the  question  of  insurance,  a  com¬ 
mon  bogey,  see  your  personal  insurance 
carrier.  The  Casualty  Insurance  in- 
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dustry  is  sensitive  to  the  accusation 
that  they  are  blocking  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  They  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Physi¬ 
cally  Impaired — A  Guide  Book  To 
Their  Employment,”  as  well  as  other 
material  encouraging  the  hiring  of  the 
handicapped.  If  you  can’t  obtain  this 
booklet  through  your  own  agent,  write 
to  the  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies,  60  John  St.,  New 
York  7,  New  York.  In  addition,  you 
will  find  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  helpful 
in  correcting  widespread  misinforma¬ 
tion  on  the  insurance  question. 

Fitting  the  Man  to  the  Job 

Naturally,  the  physical  requirements 
of  a  job  must  be  matched  with  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  worker.  You 
wouldn’t  place  a  cardiac  case  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  required  running  up  and 
down  stairs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per¬ 
son  with  poor  hearing  would  be  ideal 
for  a  position  in  a  place  where  the 
noise  level  is  extremely  high  and  need 
for  communications  is  limited.  In  some 
cases,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
make  simple  changes  in  your  office  lay¬ 
out  to  bring  within  easy  reach  all  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  do  a  job  that  pre¬ 
viously  required  a  person  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  motion. 

But  don’t  try  to  do  this  “fitting”  job 
yourself.  Your  local  representative  of 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  or 
the  State  Employment  Bureau  can  send 
a  trained  man  who  knows  how  to 
match  the  handicap  and  the  job.  He’ll 
come  to  your  office  and,  based  on  his 
expert  knowledge,  help  you  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  most  vital  factor  in  employing 
the  disabled  is  placing  them  where 
their  physical  abilities  and  work  quali¬ 


fications  precisely  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  job.  This  should  be  no  deterrent 
to  you.  It’s  exactly  the  same  principle 
that  governs  selection  of  the  non-handi¬ 
capped. 

Is  It  Worth  the  Trouble? 

Forgetting  all  of  the  social  and  civic 
implications — the  answer  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  “Yes.”  Proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  following  facts  uncovered 
in  a  survey  of  88,600  workers  with  phys¬ 
ical  impairments,  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  these  workers: 

1.  Come  to  Work  Regularly — 49  per 
cent  had  better  than  average  attend¬ 
ance  records;  44  per  cent  had  average 
records;  and  only  7  per  cent  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  job  more  frequently  than 
non-handicapped  workers. 

2.  Stay  on  the  Job  Longer— 58  per 
cent  of  the  handicapped  workers  stay 
at  their  jobs  longer  than  the  unim¬ 
paired;  31  per  cent  had  average  records 
for  turnover;  and  only  1 1  per  cent  had 
poorer  records  for  staying  at  their  jobs. 

3.  Have  Better  Safety  Records — 51 
per  cent  of  the  handicapped  had  better 
safety  records  than  the  nonhandi¬ 
capped;  38  per  cent  had  the  same  rec¬ 
ords  as  the  unimpaired;  and  only  11 
per  cent  had  poorer  records. 

Another  study  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  disclosed  that 
workers  with  physical  limitations  pro¬ 
duce  at  slightly  higher  rates  than  un¬ 
impaired  workers  on  the  same  jobs.  Of 
the  group  surveyed,  72  per  cent  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  rate  as  good  as  or  better 
than  their  unimpaired  fellow  workers 
on  the  same  jobs.  Studies  by  the  NAM 
and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  added  supporting  proof  that  dis¬ 
abled  workers  compete  favorably  with 
all  workers. 
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National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Chicago  this  year 
after  two  years  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
dates  are  May  25  to  30.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  again  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  with  one  spe¬ 
cial  session  on  May  27,  at  2:00  P.M. 

For  a  number  of  years  emphasis  at 
these  meetings  has  been  placed  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind. 
A  series  of  three  meetings  were  devoted 
to  the  attitudes  of  sighted  people  to¬ 
ward  blindness.  (AFB  Publications,  So¬ 
cial  Research  Series  No.  1.  “Attitudes 
Toward  Blindness.”  1951) 

In  recent  years  there  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  States  of  blind 
babies.  Since  many  agencies  outside  of 
those  directly  responsible  for  services 
to  blind  people  are  finding  themselves 
faced  with  the  problems  of  these  blind 
babies  and  those  of  their  parents,  it 
therefore  seemed  wise  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  should  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  area  of  services  to  blind 
people. 

One  notable  area  of  research  in  this 
field  of  work  has  been  carried  on  since 
1942  at  the  University  of  Chicago  clin¬ 
ics.  Dr.  Arlington  G.  Krause,  Chief  of 
the  Eye  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  early  became  interested  in  the 
relatively  unknown  eye  condition  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia.  In  his  early  re¬ 
search  of  the  medical  aspects  of  this 
condition  it  became  evident  that  re¬ 
search  was  also  needed  in  the  problems 
posed  in  regard  to  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  these  children 
so  afflicted.  To  assist  him  in  this  field 
of  research  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
Miss  Anna  S.  Elonen,  who  was  then 


chief  clinical  psychologist  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  clinics,  and  Miss 
Miriam  Norris,  medical  social  worker 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics. 
Three  private  foundations,  Field  Foun¬ 
dation,  Chicago  Community  Trust  and 
the  Tibbetts  Fund,  became  interested 
in  the  proposed  project  and  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  The  project  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  The  Foundation  feels 
very  fortunate  to  have  as  the  speakers 
for  this  meeting  both  Dr.  Elonen  and 
Miss  Norris. 

Dr.  Elonen  received  her  M.A.  in  Psy¬ 
chology  from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  At  the  present  time  she  is  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  also  Lecturer,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medical  Psychology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Even  though  she  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics  she  has  continued  her 
work  with  this  special  project  as  super¬ 
vising  psychologist. 

Miss  Miriam  Norris,  the  second 
speaker,  received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
Radcliffe  College  and  has  had  further 
training  in  social  case  work  at  Sim¬ 
mons  College  as  well  as  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  and  at  the  present  time  is  medi¬ 
cal  social  worker  for  the  Project  for 
Study  of  the  Development  of  Blind 
Children,  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics. 

The  general  topic  of  the  meeting 
will  be  “An  Integrated  Approach  to 
the  Study  of  the  Social  and  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Development  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child.”  Dr.  Elonen  has  chosen 
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for  her  subject,  “Problems  in  Relation 
to  Establishing  a  Differential  Diagnosis 
in  the  Age  Group  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child.”  Miss  Norris  will  discuss 
the  “Social  Factors  Influencing  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Preschool  Blind 
Child.”  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Education,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  will  preside  at 
the  meeting.  Ample  time  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  group  discussion  of  the  two 
papers  presented. 

Joint  Meeting  on  Sheltered  Workshops 

This  year  the  Foundation  again  joins 
with  the  National  Committee  on  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro¬ 
grams  in  presenting  a  program  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  those  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  adult  handicapped  person  through 
the  services  of  sheltered  employment. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  29, 
at  2:00  P.M.  The  general  topic  will  be 
“Reconciliation  of  Service  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Elements  in  the  Operation  of  a 
Sheltered  Workshop  or  Homebound 
Program.”  A  panel  discussion  is 
planned  for  four  aspects  of  this  subject: 
Emphasis  on  Training,  How  to  Com¬ 
bine  Service  and  Production,  Business 
Planning  with  an  Eye  to  Self  Mainte¬ 
nance,  and  Can  Industry  Teach  Us 
More  Effective  Methods  of  Developing 
Supervisory  and  Worker  Skills. 

Combined  Associate  Group  Meetings 

This  year  the  National  Conference 
is  trying  a  new  plan  to  integrate  the 
many  associate  groups  participating  in 
the  Conference  by  planning  meetings 
in  which  subjects  are  discussed  which 
represent  problems  common  to  all 
groups.  The  Foundation  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  planning  of  two  of  these  pro¬ 


grams.  The  first  of  the  meetings  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  at  9:15 
A.M.  Here  the  general  subject  will  be 
“Methods  of  Increasing  the  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  Members  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Team.”  A  panel  will  be  presented 
which  will  consist  of  the  staff  members 
of  the  Illinois  Children’s  Hospital- 
School.  This  group  will  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  actual  case  to  show  the 
teamwork  in  action  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  disciplines. 

The  second  meeting  will  be  entitled 
“New  Developments  in  Services  for  the 
Aged.”  A  symposium  of  four  speakers 
will  describe  specific  new  and  success¬ 
ful  developments  in  a  private  family 
agency,  the  field  of  employment,  medi¬ 
cal  program  in  a  voluntary  home  for 
the  aged,  and  a  broad  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  under  public  and  private  aus¬ 
pices.  The  time  for  this  meeting  will 
be  Thursday,  May  29,  at  9:15  A.M. 

These  meetings  represent  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  interests  and  services  relating 
to  blindness.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  enumerate  all  the  other  stimu¬ 
lating  meetings  which  this  conference 
offers.  A  trip  to  Chicago  will  be  well 
worth  your  while. 

The  Booth 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Foundation 
will  maintain  a  booth  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  for  the  entire  week.  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  free  literature  and 
to  talk  with  the  various  Foundation 
staff  members  who  will  be  available  for 
consultation  services.  This  is  the  place 
where  we  are  glad  to  see  our  old 
friends  and  welcome  those  who  are 
just  becoming  interested  in  services  to 
blind  people. 

We’ll  see  you  in  Chicago. 

— C.  L. 
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SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  announces  that  the 
1952  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  blind  will  be 
presented  to  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C., 
O.B.E.,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  President 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind.  The  presentation  will 
be  made  at  the  Association’s  annual 
banquet,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
Thursday  evening,  July  3,  during  the 
Association’s  Twenty-sixth  Convention. 

The  Shotwell  Award  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  in  1933  and  similar  awards  were 
made  in  1935  and  1937.  The  first  award 
in  its  present  form  (gold  medal  and 


scroll)  was  made  in  1939  and  similar 
awards  were  made  in  1941,  1943,  1946, 
1947  and  each  year  since  that  time. 

In  1939  two  medals  were  presented, 
one  of  them  to  the  late  Charles  W. 
Holmes  who  established,  and  for  some 
years  directed  the  work  of  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Colonel  Baker  is  thus  the  third 
recipient  of  the  award  to  have  been 
identified  with  the  C.N.I.B.,  the  other 
having  been  made  to  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
who  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  C.N.I.B.  staff  prior  to  his  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
Chief  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
later  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation. 
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International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth 


Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to 
many  educators  of  the  blind  to  attend 
an  international  conference  in  Bussum, 
Holland,  this  summer. 

The  meeting  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  Oxford,  England,  in  August, 
1949,  as  follows: 

“Having  expressed  the  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  education,  this  con¬ 
ference  recommends  that  steps  be  taken 
to  convene  a  conference,  at  a  later  time 
but  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  of  education  common 
to  all  countries,  and  that  that  confer¬ 
ence  be  conducted  by  persons  engaged 
primarily  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

“As  a  first  step  toward  an  educational 
conference,  the  educators  present  at  the 
Oxford  Conference  recommend  that  all 
educators  here,  plus  a  few  desirable  ad¬ 
ditions,  be  a  Sponsoring  Committee.” 

Plans  have  been  in  the  process  of 
formulation  since  the  Oxford  meeting. 
As  a  step  toward  consolidating  the  plan 
with  an  organized  group,  the  Sponsor¬ 
ing  Committee  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind, 
created  as  a  result  of  the  Oxford  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  its  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  formerly 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  as  its 
Chairman.  At  the  Assembly  of  the 
Council  held  in  Paris  in  July,  1951,  this 
merger  was  approved,  and  at  the  same 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
plan  and  organize  this  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth. 

This  Organizing  Committee  has  is¬ 


sued  the  invitations  to  the  meeting  after 
requesting  names  of  recommended  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  respective  countries. 
Limited  financial  resources  and  re¬ 
stricted  housing  facilities  required  that 
the  delegates  from  each  country  be 
limited  in  number.  Finances  will  per¬ 
mit  housing  and  meals  for  official  dele¬ 
gates;  other  persons  may  attend  as  ob¬ 
servers  and  must  provide  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  accommodations  and  travel. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Conference  will 
bring  together  educators  of  blind  youth 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  At  least 
twenty-five  countries  are  known  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  represented. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  follow  the  hopes  expressed 
by  the  Oxford  meeting:  to  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  which  may  be  attained 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  youth  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  as 
announced  by  the  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  educational  and  social  needs 
of  the  pre-school  blind  child. 

2.  The  educational  and  social  needs 
of  the  additionally  handicapped  blind 
child. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  average  blind 
child  of  school  age. 

4.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  of 
superior  intelligence. 

5.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in 
the  field  of  educational  psychology. 

6.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in 
physical  education. 

7.  The  needs  in  continued  general 
education  for  blind  youth. 
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8.  The  social  needs  of  blind  youth  in 
a  seeing  world. 

9.  The  provision  of  textbooks,  spe¬ 
cial  apparatus  and  general  educational 
media  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

10.  The  co-operation  of  teaching, 
nursing  and  domestic  staffs. 

11.  Co-operation  between  the  respon¬ 
sible  authority,  the  parent  and  the 
school  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bussum,  Hol¬ 
land.  The  dates  are  July  25  to  August 
2,  1952. 

Members  of  the  Sponsoring  Commit¬ 
tee  are: 

U.S.A.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 

Chairman 
F.  E.  Davis 

United  Kingdom  E.  W.  Getliff, 

Associate  Chairman 
C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson 


Austria 

Dr.  Karl  Trapny 

Belgium 

Gerard  Borre 

Finland 

Eero  Hakkinen 

France 

Donatien  LeLievre 
Professor  Pierre  Henri 

Germany 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl 
Director  R.  Winter 

Italy 

Mrs.  Elena 

Romagnoli-Coletta 

Norway 

Halvdan  Karterud 

Poland 

Dr.  Vladimar 
Dolanski 

A.F.O.B. 

Eric  T.  Boulter 

N.I.B. 

J.  C.  Colligan 

U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie 

The  Organizing  Committee  consists 
of: 

E.  H.  Getliff,  Hon.  Registrar,  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Chairman 


C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Miss  F.  McConnell,  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind,  Great  Britain 

Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Bussum,  Holland 

J.  C.  Colligan  and  J.  Jarvis,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London 


flews  briefs 


Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Course 

The  Gallatin  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  in  Montana,  is  the  first  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  offer  a  home 
nursing  course  to  blind  students.  The 
course  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
annual  curriculum  of  the  Montana 
Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Stein,  a  registered 
nurse  who  is  partially  blind,  has  been 
engaged  as  instructor.  One  adaptation 
Mrs.  Stein  has  made  for  her  course  is 
the  use  of  mounted  figures,  constructed 
from  pipe  cleaners,  to  illustrate  the  cor¬ 
rect  postures  for  lifting  and  moving  bed 
patients. 

International  Conference  of 
Social  Work 

Plans  are  underway  for  low-cost 
group  transportation  to  India  for  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  in  December  1952.  This  will 
take  the  form  of  a  one-month  tour  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States 
Committee  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ference. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  all-inclusive  cost  for  thirty  days 
from  New  York  City  and  return  will  be 
$1295.  There  wni  also  be  occasions  for 
discussion  with  welfare  leaders  and  in¬ 
spection  of  social  welfare  institutions  in 
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India,  Pakistan  and  other  countries  of 
the  East.  Travel  will  be  by  plane,  and 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  sight¬ 
seeing. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  are  asked  to  write  the  Confer¬ 
ence  office,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus 
1 5,  Ohio,  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Helpful  Pamphlet  for  Popular  Use 

“Opportunities  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  through  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation”  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  It  is  an  informational  pam¬ 
phlet  of  twenty-three  pages,  the  first 
dealing  with  blindness  that  that  office 
has  produced  for  popular  use,  and  the 
fourth  in  a  series  explaining  the  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  nation’s  handi¬ 
capped.  The  booklet’s  greatest  value 
probably  is  in  its  emphasis  that  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  are  many  and  varied,  and 
real.  Also  of  great  practical  convenience 
for  the  average  citizen  who  reads  the 
booklet  is  the  list  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  State  Agencies  for  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind.  The  booklet 
is  distributed  free,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  State  agencies  or  from 
the  federal  Office  at  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


Conference  on  Housing  the  Aging 

The  Fifth  Annual  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  on  Aging  will  be 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  July  24- 
26,  1952.  “Housing  the  Aging”  will  be 
the  topic  of  the  three-day  conference,  to 
consider  the  housing  needs  of  healthy, 
chronically  ill,  confused,  and  disabled 
older  people  living  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

The  conference  is  directed  to  various 
professional  types  of  personnel,  and  to 
older  people  themselves  who  are  inter¬ 


ested  in  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  of  the  aging.  An 
idea  of  the  varied  appeal  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  indicated  by  the  sponsorship  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  being  planned:  The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Human  Adjustment,  Schools 
of  Architecture,  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Social  Work,  Public  Health,  and 
the  Medical  School,  Extension  Service 
and  Summer  Session  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  the  Michigan  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Society;  the  Committee  on  Aging 
and  Geriatrics  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Conference  registration  materials  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue,  Institute  for  Human  Adjust¬ 
ment,  Room  1510,  Rackham  Bldg.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


Jn  Z his  Jssue 


Calvin  S.  Glover  has  been  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  of  the  Blind  since  1919. 
He  is  Executive  Director.  Born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mr.  Glover  lost  his  sight  in  his  ninth 
year  through  an  accident.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  followed  by  graduation  in 
1913  from  Columbia  University  with  gen¬ 
eral  honors.  While  there  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Prior  to  his  Cincin¬ 
nati  post,  Mr.  Glover  was  a  home  teacher 
with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Association  of  the  Blind. 
- -  ■ - 

Hector  Chevigny  was  born  in  Montana 
of  French  parents;  he  began  writing  pro¬ 
fessionally  23  years  ago.  Now  one  of  radio's 
best-known  dramatists,  he  is  also  author  of 
four  books  (one  of  which  is  My  Eyes  Have 
a  Cold  Nose,  another  is  a  prize-winning 
work  on  Russian-Alaskan  history)  and  co¬ 
author  (with  psychologist  Sydell  Braver- 
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man)  of  The  Adjustment  of  the  Blind. 
Losing  his  sight  through  detached  retinas 
in  1943,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  blind  and  to  clinical 
psychology.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Psychology  Section  of  the  New  York  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 


Allan  J.  Heffler  submitted  the  mono¬ 
graph  which  we  reprint  while  a  graduate 
student  in  audiology  at  Western  Reserve 
University  as  credit  toward  his  Master’s 
Degree  which  he  received  in  June  1951. 
Since  then  he  has  been  employed  as  audi¬ 
ologist  at  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  manu¬ 
script  Mr.  Heffler  was  affiliated  with  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center.  He  also  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
the  arrangements  for  which  were  shared 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home. 


Herbert  R.  Stoltz,  M.  D.,  is  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Schools  and  Services,  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Stoltz  is  reprinted  from 
“State  Government,"  and  reveals  a  forward- 
looking  program  for  the  adult  blind  of 
California. 


Classified  Comer 


Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  open  July  5th  and  closed  August 
31st,  1952.  Applicants  from  Pennsylvania  given 
first  consideration,  but  those  from  other  states 
will  be  considered  if  space  permits.  A  well 
rounded  recreational  program  is  planned  for 
the  guests.  Hobby  shop  will  be  open  during 
the  day  where  blind  guests  may  participate  in 
various  projects.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
to  get  guests  to  the  church  of  their  choice  on 
Sunday. 

The  Camp  fee  will  be  $35.00  per  week  and 
guests  may  stay  for  one  or  two  weeks.  In 
most  cases,  blind  people  come  through  spon¬ 
sorships  provided  by  service  clubs  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  Those  wishing  to  register  should 
contact  Carl  Shoemaker,  Vacation  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 


Wanted — Principal  for  Lower  School  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Kindergarten  through  6th  grade.  Supervision 
of  six  cottages  and  about  150  pupils.  Apply 
before  April  1st  to  Director. 


Wanted. — Man  to  teach  instruments  and  band. 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  music  required.  Will  need 
to  teach  some  academic  subjects;  list  latter. 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Married  man  30  years  old,  five  years  teaching 
experience  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  M.A.  West  Virginia  University  in 
Administrative  Education.  I  desire  administra¬ 
tive  position  in  school  for  the  blind.  Further 
information  and  character  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Robert  M.  Long,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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Planning  for  the  Blind 
in  North  Carolina 


DR.  HOWARD  E.  JENSEN 


The  scientific  student  of  sociology 
needs  to  make  no  apology  for  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  problems  of  the  sensorially 
handicapped  on  the  ground  that  it  in¬ 
volves  a  concern  with  the  applied  and 
professional  aspects  of  his  subject  in 
relation  to  two  numerically  insignifi- 
’  cant  minority  groups,  and  can  hence  be 
of  slight  importance  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  pure  science.  For  the  sensorially 
handicapped  are  of  theoretical  interest 
to  the  sociologist  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  in  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  In  the  existence  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  nature  has  provided  us  with 
test  materials  for  current  sociological 
theories  of  the  dynamics  of  personality 
and  culture.  If  personality  is  the  cumu¬ 
lative  result  of  the  integration  within 
the  organism  of  cultural  patterns  of 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  overt  behavior 
acquired  through  contact  and  com¬ 
munication  in  the  dynamic  processes  of 
social  interaction,  then  the  congenital 
deprivation  of  either  of  the  two  senses 
upon  which  communication  and  social 
participation  are  primarily  dependent, 
must  be  of  profound  significance  for  the 
problems  confronting  the  individual  in 
the  processes  of  personality  integration. 

Deprivation  of  hearing  constitutes  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guage  through  which  the  human  being 
learns  to  make  those  finer  differentia¬ 
tions  within  experience  which  give  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  inner  life,  and  through 
which  he  orients  himself  towards  the 
world  of  abstract  meanings.  The  child 
deprived  of  hearing  lacks  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  mental  growth,  oral  speech, 
and  enters  school  as  a  child  of  two  with 


respect  to  spoken  language.  However 
proficiently  he  may  acquire  the  arts  of 
lip  reading  and  enunciation  by  labori¬ 
ous  training  through  sight  and  touch 
alone,  lack  of  hearing  constitutes  a  life¬ 
long  handicap  to  ready  communication. 
The  deprivation  of  sight  likewise  con¬ 
stitutes  a  barrier  to  the  congenitally 
handicapped  individual  in  acquiring 
a  realistic  orientation  toward  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  of  physical  objects  and 
concrete  social  activity. 

II  then,  one’s  personality  is  largely 
a  product  of  social  experience,  and  was 
not,  as  the  ancients  thought  and  the 
sociologically  unsophisticated  still  be¬ 
lieve,  hatched  in  the  same  egg  with 
him,  sound  sociological  theory  should 
enable  us  to  predict  differential  devia¬ 
tions  in  personality  formation  of  per¬ 
sons  so  differentially  deprived  of  social 
experience  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
It  should  also  enable  us  to  prescribe 
the  scientific  techniques  by  means  of 
which  these  deprivations  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  for,  and  a  more  normal  course 
of  personality  development  assured.  We 
can,  in  fact,  do  both,  to  a  degree  limited 
only  by  the  immaturity  of  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  in  these  fields. 

A  Special  Sociology  of  the  Blind 

It  is  often  asserted  by  the  students  of 
blindness  and  by  the  blind  themselves 
that  “the  blind  function  just  as  do  all, 
with  the  exception  that  they  do  so  with¬ 
out  sight,”  and  that  hence  no  such 
special  sociology  of  the  blind  as  is  here 
asserted  exists.  But  “functioning  with¬ 
out  sight”  makes  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  kind  of  problems  an  indi- 
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vidual  must  solve  and  the  frustrations 
he  must  face,  problems  and  frustrations 
that  are  often  less  deeply  rooted  in  the 
handicap  of  blindness  than  in  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  seeing  world  towards  it. 
And  these  are  not  without  effect  upon 
the  integration  of  the  personality  and 
upon  his  social  role.  A  special  sociology 
of  the  blind  exists,  therefore,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sense  as  it  exists  for  any 
other  group  faced  by  similar  life  prob¬ 
lems  and  cultural  definitions  of  their 
situation,  such  as  the  casual  worker, 
the  gambler,  the  lawyer,  the  minister, 
or  the  banker. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  further 
into  these  questions  here.  Our  interest 
centers  rather  upon  the  value  of  social 
theory  as  a  basis  for  social  service  pro¬ 
graming,  and  the  value  of  the  results  of 
programing  as  a  further  check  upon 
theory.  Our  experience  with  program¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina 
provides  a  demonstration  of  both. 

Three  Major  Principles  Guide 
the  North  Carolina  Plan 

Over  two  decades  ago  we  began  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  the  problem  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  its  full  socio-cultural  context 
with  a  view  to  determining  some  guid¬ 
ing  principles  in  constructing  the  sound¬ 
est  and  most  comprehensive  state-wide 
program  of  services  to  the  blind  which 
is  practically  attainable.  Three  such 
principles  finally  emerged  from  our  de¬ 
liberations,  which  have  guided  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  program  since  its 
authorization  by  the  legislature  in  *935: 

(1)  The  subordination  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  to  preventive,  restorative  and 
rehabilitative  services. 

(2)  The  use  of  blind  staff  members 
in  all  positions  where  they  can  justify 
their  employment  by  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  program  as 
judged  by  the  same  criteria  applicable 
to  seeing  workers,  and  in  none  where 
they  cannot. 


(3)  An  integrated  program  of  serv¬ 
ices,  administered  by  a  single  state-wide 
agency,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
a  complete  social  service  coverage  of  all 
problems  relating  to  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision. 

One  or  more  of  these  principles  have 
been  recognized  in  programing  for  the 
blind  in  other  states,  but  in  its  balanced 
emphasis  upon  all  of  them,  in  its  con¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  implement  them  in 
practice  throughout  its  history,  and  in 
its  recognition  of  a  unified  theory  of 
personality,  society  and  culture  which 
underlies  them,  the  North  Carolina 
Program  is  unique. 

First,  the  subordination  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  to  preventive ,  restorative  and 
rehabilitative  services.  Of  the  10,000 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  state,  at  least 
5,000  are  needlessly  so.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision  is  therefore  a  primary 
objective.  This  requires  the  education 
of  the  public  regarding  the  importance 
of  vision  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community  as  a  basis  for  mass  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  sight  conservation  and  in  sup¬ 
port  for  the  enactment  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  legislative  meas¬ 
ures.  It  also  requires  a  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  local  level  to  stimulate 
and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  local 
departments  of  health,  education,  and 
public  welfare,  medical  societies  and 
private  social  service  agencies,  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  safety  and  illuminating  en¬ 
gineers,  and  numerous  others  in  strate¬ 
gic  positions  to  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  vision. 

Only  as  the  local  community  becomes 
thus  conscious  of  the  problem  and  its 
resources  organized  to  deal  with  it  ef¬ 
fectively  can  we  hope  to  do  anything 
about  the  420  persons  in  our  country 
who  are  becoming  blind  each  week,  at 
least  half  of  them  needlessly  so;  the 
45,000  partially  sighted  children  who 
are  not  receiving  proper  education  in 
sightsaving  classes;  the  300,000  indus- 
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trial  eye  injuries  each  year,  most  of 
them  preventable;  the  800,000  persons 
losing  their  sight  from  glaucoma,  most 
of  them  unaware  of  the  fact;  or  the 
700,000  school  children  needing  eye 
care,  many  of  them  suffering  educa¬ 
tional  retardation,  personality  prob¬ 
lems  and  permanent  impairment  of 
vision  as  a  result. 

The  fact  that  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  blindness  is  preventable  must 
not  be  permitted  to  give  rise  to  the 
falsely  optimistic  conclusion,  as  it  often 
has,  that  therefore  we  may  ultimately 
hope  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  by  corresponding  percentages. 
For  while  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  blindness 
by  the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  communicable  diseases,  better  il¬ 
lumination,  earlier  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  visual  defects,  improvements 
in  medical  and  surgical  techniques,  and 
so  on,  other  occasions  of  blindness  with 
unknown  etiology  or  for  which  a  speci¬ 
fic  treatment  is  not  now  available  are 
increasing.  In  the  field  of  congenital 
blindness,  for  example,  although  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  wiped  out,  the  increased  survival 
of  premature  babies  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  retrolental  fibroplasia,  so  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  prematurity, 
until  about  17  per  cent  of  congenital 
blindness  is  now  attributable  to  this 
cause.  The  increased  life  span  has 
greatly  increased  blindness  due  to  de¬ 
generative  changes.  Some  of  the  eye 
problems  attendant  upon  aging,  like 
cataract,  when  uncomplicated  by  other 
conditions,  can  be  successfuly  treated 
by  surgery  in  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases,  and  glaucoma,  if  detected 
in  time,  can  be  arrested  if  kept  under 
continuous  medical  treatment  and  su¬ 
pervision,  but,  apart  from  new  and 
startling  discoveries  in  medicine  which 
will  disclose  the  origin  and  stop  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  causes  of  blindness  as¬ 


sociated  with  prematurity  and  aging, 
the  improvement  of  our  preventive  ef¬ 
forts  can  in  the  future  do  little  more 
than  balance  the  rising  incidence  of 
blindness  of  unknown  and  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  etiology. 

Continuing  Eye  Clinics 

But  since  actual  demonstration  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  education,  such 
an  educational  program  can  best  be 
conducted  as  a  series  of  projects  cen¬ 
tering  about  a  system  of  continuing 
eye  clinics  in  the  larger  population  cen¬ 
ters,  of  which  North  Carolina  now  has 
18,  and  mobile  clinics  for  statewide 
coverage,  of  which  North  Carolina 
conducted  358  in  her  82  counties  not 
covered  by  continuing  clinics  during 
the  1949-51  biennium. 

Each  county  is  thoroughly  prepared 
in  advance  for  the  coming  of  the  mo¬ 
bile  clinic  by  an  intensive  educational 
campaign  and  a  local  survey  of  eye 
conditions.  Notices  are  sent  out  with 
utility  bills,  and  through  schools, 
churches  and  other  groups,  with  return 
post  cards  attached  requesting  the  re¬ 
cipient  to  report  cases  which  in  his 
judgment  require  eye  care.  These  re¬ 
turns  are  carefully  checked,  and  addi¬ 
tional  screening  tests  made  in  the 
schools  to  locate  probable  cases  before 
the  clinic  is  set  up.  As  a  result,  during 
the  1949-51  biennium,  33,979  eye  ex¬ 
aminations  were  made,  of  which  16,544, 
or  nearly  half,  were  of  children  of 
school  age;  of  the  total,  16,577  were 
fitted  with  glasses;  2,782  were  given 
medical  treatment;  and  2,129  surgical 
operations  were  performed.  These  treat¬ 
ments  were  so  successful  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  vision  that  a  total  of  138  per¬ 
sons  were  removed  from  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  rolls,  at  a  saving  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  $55, 237.08. 

All  able-bodied  persons  whose  vision 
cannot  be  improved  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  follow  occupations  requir- 
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ing  sight,  are  referred  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Of  the  2,767  blind  persons  re¬ 
habilitated  by  public  agencies  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1948-50  bien¬ 
nium,  521  or  19  per  cent,  were  rehabili¬ 
tated  in  North  Carolina.  Of  these,  125 
were  taken  off  the  relief  rolls,  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  $46,070.64  per  an¬ 
num.  After  an  average  rehabilitation 
cost  of  less  than  $300  per  case,  the 
average  earnings  of  these  521  persons 
were  $1,177.52  per  year,  or  a  total  of 
$613,904.50. 

Rehabilitation 

A  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
adult  blind  has  been  maintained  since 
1945.  A  new  plant  for  the  Center  is 
now  under  construction  at  Camp  But- 
ner  at  a  cost  of  $415,000.00  for  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment.  The  first  objective 
is  to  provide  the  newly  blinded  persons 
with  such  medical  and  psychological 
screening  services  as  may  be  required 
to  determine  the  individual’s  capacity 
to  respond  adequately  to  the  program 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  rehabilitation  staff  are  di¬ 
rected  towards  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness,  including  travel  techniques,  and 
basic  courses  in  the  demands  of  daily 
living,  such  as  personal  hygiene,  groom¬ 
ing,  table  skills  and  etiquette  for  the 
blind;  second,  proficiency  in  the  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  braille,  typing  and 
transcribing,  plus  elementary  academic 
instruction  for  those  whose  previous 
educational  preparation  has  been  de¬ 
ficient;  third,  an  intensive  supervised 
recreational  program  designed  to  lead 
the  retreating  blind  person  into  social 
interplay,  with  a  view  to  developing  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  group  adjustment;  and 
fourth,  vocational  guidance,  training 
and  placement  in  such  occupations  as 
have  proven  practicable  for  the  blind 
in  intensive,  short  term  courses. 

The  preferred  objective  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  to  avoid  segregation  of  the 


blind  by  training  them  for  vocations  in 
which  they  will  work  as  employees 
alongside  the  seeing,  or  for  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  for  small  individually  man¬ 
aged  businesses  in  which  their  major 
relationships  will  be  with  the  seeing  as 
clients  and  customers.  In  such  occupa¬ 
tions  as  dictaphone  transcribing,  radio 
and  phonograph  assembling,  the  use  of 
certain  types  of  precision  instruments 
and  other  lines  in  which  touch  and 
manual  dexterity  are  primary  requi¬ 
sites,  their  production  record  exceeds 
the  seeing  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
In  many  other  non-assembly  line  proc¬ 
esses  on  a  piecework  basis,  they  can 
maintain  standards  of  quality  with  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  quantity  output  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 
But  in  no  case  should  they  be  rehabil¬ 
itated  for  private  industry  in  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  their  output  does  not 
justify  their  employment  economically, 
but  must  be  looked  upon  by  their  em¬ 
ployer  as  in  any  respect  a  form  of 
charity. 

Small  vending  stands  have  proven 
especially  attractive  as  providing  inde¬ 
pendent  employment.  Of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  i,73°  such  stands  in  the  United 
States  in  1951,  North  Carolina  has  78, 
or  4.5  per  cent,  over  two-thirds  more 
than  her  ratio  in  the  total  population. 
These  78  stands  involved  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $108,162.28  for  capital  outlay 
and  $28,182.30  in  current  inventories, 
with  annual  gross  sales  of  $782,085.01, 
providing  employment  for  87  blind 
persons  at  a  total  annual  wage  of  $122, 
204.08;  or  an  average  yearly  income  of 
$1,498.12. 

Those  who  cannot  compete  with  the 
seeing  in  private  employment,  and  lack 
the  abilities  necessary  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  business  enterprises,  are 
provided  for  in  five  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  with  total  gross  sales  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  of  $1,051,739.32,  employing 
75  blind  persons,  and  paying  a  total  of 
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%6,7 1 5-8°  in  annual  wages,  or  $1,- 
289.54  per  capita. 

Home  Services 

Others  not  suitable  for  shop  employ¬ 
ment  are  trained  for  home  industries 
in  the  Home  Services  Program.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  131  persons  are  actively  engaged  in 
this  program,  with  total  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  approximately  $18,000.00. 

The  Home  Services  Program  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  full  range  of  casework  services, 
including  instructing  the  family  in 
techniques  of  avoiding  over-protection 
and  dependence  and  helping  the  blind 
person  to  adjust  realistically  to  blind¬ 
ness  physically,  psychologically  and  so¬ 
cially;  assisting  the  blind  person  in  re¬ 
suming  his  normal  responsibilities  in 
the  home  through  instruction  in  house¬ 
hold  tasks,  child  care,  and  so  on;  train¬ 
ing  in  rote  and  logical  memory,  and  in 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  re¬ 
maining  senses,  and  in  performing 
without  sight  the  ordinary  activities  of 
living;  education  in  typing,  signature 
writing,  and  the  writing  and  reading  of 
braille;  the  distribution  of  talking 
books  and  braille  literature;  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  recreational  outlets,  especially 
those  which  can  be  shared  with  the 
seeing;  and  medical  care,  including 
planning  for  treatment,  follow-up  work 
and  transportation  in  connection  with 
eye  clinics  and  other  medical  and 
health  agencies. 

Care  of  Preschool  Children 

A  numerically  minor,  but  function¬ 
ally  most  important  part  of  the  case¬ 
work  program,  is  the  education  of 
mothers  of  blind  preschool  children  in 
methods  of  training  the  blind  child  as 
a  self-reliant  and  secure  personality.  In 
the  past,  children  have  often  come  to 
the  school  for  the  blind  from  one  to 
three  years  retarded,  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  in  such  elementary  ways  as 
washing,  dressing,  eating,  and  toilet 


needs,  and  wholly  unable  to  associate 
with  other  children  of  their  own  age 
without  adult  supervision.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  first  year  or  two  at  the 
school,  so  highly  valuable  to  the  child 
and  so  expensive  to  the  state,  must  be 
spent  in  basic  overt  habit  and  group 
adjustment  training,  which  often  leaves 
unresolved  underlying  emotional  atti¬ 
tudes  of  inferiority,  insecurity  and  aso- 
ciality  to  serve  as  lifelong  handicaps  to 
social  participation.  Recently  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  in  the  home  has 
been  reinforced  through  group  proc¬ 
esses  by  bringing  the  mothers  of  blind 
preschool  children  to  Raleigh  every 
summer  lor  one  week  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  their  common  problems  through 
modern  workshop  techniques. 

A  second  guiding  principle  of  pro¬ 
graming  for  the  blind  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  the  employment  of  blind  work¬ 
ers  in  all  phases  of  the  program  where 
they  can  'justify  their  employment  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency.  At  present,  38 
out  ol  a  staff  of  97,  or  38.2  per  cent,  are 
blind.  All  the  (dictaphone  operators 
(2),  caseworkers  for  the  blind  (30),  and 
rehabilitation  specialists  (5),  and  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  are  visually  handicapped 
persons.  This  is  expensive,  for  blind 
social  workers  must  have  chauffer- 
guides  to  enable  them  to  contact  their 
clients.  But  its  contribution  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  program  is  so  great 
that  it  more  than  justifies  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  First,  its  impact  on  the 
morale  of  the  newly  blinded  person  is 
enormous.  There  is  no  more  effective 
method  of  meeting  the  hopelessness 
and  rebellion,  or  still  worse,  the  resig¬ 
nation,  which  so  often  accompany  the 
condition,  especially  if  its  onset  has 
been  sudden,  than  the  example  of  a 
competent  counselor  who  has  himself 
successfully  solved  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness.  Second,  there  is 
no  better  way  in  which  a  social  agency 
can  convince  prospective  employers 
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that  the  hiring  of  its  trainees  is  eco¬ 
nomically  justifiable  than  by  demon¬ 
strating  their  efficiency  in  its  own 
program. 

But  the  adequate  implementation  of 
the  two  guiding  principles  already 
mentioned  as  determining  our  pro¬ 
graming  for  the  blind  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  requires  a  third,  the  development 
of  an  integrated  program  administered 
by  a  single  multiple-service  agency  ren¬ 
dering  a  complete,  state-wide  social 
service  coverage  of  all  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision.  In  44  states,  however,  no  such 
integration  exists.  Such  services  as  exist 
in  this  field  are  dispersed  through  a 
number  of  public  single-purpose  agen¬ 
cies,  or  left  entirely  to  private  and  local 
initiative.  Public  assistance  to  the  blind 
is  generally  provided  by  Departments 
of  Welfare,  medical  and  surgical  serv¬ 
ices  by  Departments  of  Health,  eye  care 
of  school  children  by  Departments  of 
Education,  occupational  training  by 
Offices  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
placement  by  Employment  Commis¬ 
sions,  and  recreation  by  local  Recre¬ 
ation  Departments.  Sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  vending  stand  promotion,  home 
industries,  home  teaching  and  other 
social  services  are  administered  by  vari¬ 
ous  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 
State  wide  programs  designed  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  through  educational 
means  about  the  conservation  of  vision, 
the  problems  of  blindness  and  the 
needs  of  blind  people,  and  to  create 
public  opinion  in  support  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  protective  and  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  left  to  private  organizations  or 
are  entirely  neglected. 

However  effective  single  projects  in 
such  a  dispersed  program  may  be,  the 
whole  lacks  systematic  planning  for  its 
development,  and  co-ordination  in  the 
administration  of  its  services.  Such  dis¬ 
persion  of  services  for  the  blind  is  a 
great  administrative  convenience  on 
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the  Federal  level,  as  it  enables  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  to  deal  with  a  single 
agency  in  all  matters  relating  to  public 
assistance,  with  another  in  vocational 
rehabilitation,  still  another  in  medical 
care,  and  so  on.  The  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  hence  opposed  to  all  in¬ 
tegrated  types  of  program  for  the  blind 
and  in  favor  of  the  dispersed  types.  But 
all  the  professional  organizations  of 
workers  for  the  blind  place  the  welfare 
of  the  client  and  the  education  of  the 
public  above  the  administrative  con¬ 
venience  of  Washington.  They  have 
therefore  successfully  opposed  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  in  its  poli¬ 
cies  of  promoting  the  dispersed  type  of 
state  program,  and  have  started  a 
counter-movement  in  support  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  consolidate  at  the  Federal 
level  all  services  to  the  blind  in  a  single 
Federal  administrative  unit,  and  thus 
to  bring  to  an  end  all  further  attempts 
from  Washington  to  destroy  the  inte¬ 
grated  type  of  state  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  multiple-purpose  agency. 

Advantages  of  the  North  Carolina 
Program 

What  are  the  demonstrated  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  integrated  type  of  program 
in  North  Carolina  which  provide  the 
factual  basis  for  this  advocacy  of  its 
adoption  on  the  national  level? 

First,  it  conserves  the  morale  of  the 
client  and  encourages  rehabilitation. 
Immediately  on  request  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  or  other  services  he  is  con¬ 
tacted  by  a  worker  who  has  himself 
been  rehabilitated.  The  sighted  worker 
in  a  public  welfare  department  may 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  the  client, 
or  sometimes  even  himself,  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  rehabilitation.  Here  a 
blind  worker  has  an  overwhelming  ad¬ 
vantage.  Furthermore,  when  the  client 
is  first  contacted  by  one  agency  admin¬ 
istering  assistance,  and  must  later  be 
contacted  by  another  providing  reha- 
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bilitation,  the  latter’s  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  greatly  diminished.  But  when 
the  client  is  contacted  by  the  worker  in 
an  integrated  program  providing  both 
assistance  and  rehabilitation,  assistance 
can  be  presented  to  the  client  from  the 
outset  as  an  interim  procedure  in  a 
unified  casework  program  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  rehabilitation. 

Second,  this  integrated  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  prevents  the  inconvenience  and 
confusion  often  experienced  by  the 
client  by  referring  him  from  agency  to 
agency  for  the  different  types  of  serv¬ 
ices  related  to  his  handicap. 

Third,  it  provides  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  congenitally  blind  covering 
the  entire  life  span,  and  avoids  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  referring  client  from  agency  to 
agency  for  the  new  services  he  requires 
as  he  passes  from  infancy  through 
childhood,  adolescence  and  maturity 
into  old  age. 

Fourth,  the  integrated  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  has  great  advantages  for  mass 
education  and  the  creation  of  public 
opinion.  It  provides  a  logically  consist¬ 
ent  program  of  attack  upon  all  phases 
of  the  problem  which  the  man  in  the 
street  can  easily  understand.  He  is  not 
confused  about  which  agency  does 
what,  and  why.  He  easily  passes  from 
an  initial  interest  in  the  blind  man 
whom  he  concretely  knows  to  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  widely  ramifying  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  of  vision  and  its 
conservation  which  he  can  only  ab¬ 
stractly  conceive. 

Fifth,  this  better  understanding  cre¬ 
ates  confidence  in  the  potential  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind  as  citizens  and  work¬ 
ers,  and  enlists  enthusiastic  citizen  sup¬ 
port  in  both  volunteer  services  and 
financial  contributions  to  the  private 
local  social  agencies  organized  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  state-wide  public  services. 

A  state-wide  system  of  local  private  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  blind,  Lions  and 
other  civic  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  par- 
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ent  teacher  associations,  and  other 
local  sponsoring  groups  have  given  the 
program  a  broad  basis  in  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  elicited  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  financial  contributions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  support  of  recreational  serv¬ 
ices,  employment  placement,  workshop 
management  and  business  promotion, 
guide  and  shopping  services,  and  other 
neighborly  assistance. 

Sixth,  this  grass  roots  support  in 
public  opinion  protects  the  program 
against  the  constant  assault  of  private 
interest  groups.  Manufacturers  and 
merchants  with  whom  the  workshops 
and  business  enterprises  fostered  by  the 
Commission  compete,  optometrists  to 
whose  professional  competence  the 
Commission  can  give  but  limited  recog¬ 
nition,  and  others,  are  constantly  intro¬ 
ducing  legislation  designed  to  ham¬ 
string  the  program,  and  filing  com¬ 
plaints  against  it  before  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  between  legisla¬ 
tive  sessions.  When  work  for  the  blind 
is  dispersed  through  several  state  agen¬ 
cies,  it  constitutes  a  very  minor  part  of 
the  program  of  any  one  of  them,  and 
social  work  executives  are  unwilling  to 
face  hostile  and  powerful  economic 
and  political  blocs  in  the  legislature, 
and  thus  to  run  the  risk  of  antagoniz¬ 
ing  them  and  consolidating  their  full 
lobbying  power  against  the  agency’s 
whole  legislative  program.  The  easiest 
and  safest  political  way  out,  and  the 
one  most  often  taken,  is  to  compromise 
the  minor  in  order  to  promote  the 
major  interests  of  the  total  welfare  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  this 
means  in  practice  the  gradual  whit¬ 
tling  away  of  the  rehabilitative  and 
preventive  services  opposed  by  eco¬ 
nomic  groups,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
medical  standards  objected  to  by  op¬ 
tometrists  and  health  cultists,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  for  them  merely  palliative 
and  public  assistance  measures  which 
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conflict  with  the  economic  interests  of 
no  one.  But  an  integrated,  multiple- 
service  agency  covering  the  whole  field 
of  visual  problems  has  a  vital  stake  in 
every  aspect  of  the  work,  is  alert  to 
every  legislative  move  against  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  has  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  holding  the  line  at 
every  point.  When,  as  happens  several 
times  in  each  legislative  session,  some 
measure  is  introduced  which  will 
weaken  the  program,  the  agency  can 
contact  its  sponsoring  citizen  groups  in 
every  county,  so  that  when  the  legisla¬ 
tors  go  home  for  the  weekend,  they  are 
called  upon  by  local  constituents  who 
can  discuss  the  problem  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  conviction  that  is  based  on 
first  hand,  factual  knowledge.  And 
such  discussion  is  as  deadly  as  DDT  to 
selfish  lobbying  interests.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  political  compromise  is 
neither  needed  nor  tolerated. 

It  is  true  that  Chevigny  and  Braver- 
man  in  their  recent  book,  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind ,  have  denounced 
this  integrated  type  of  program  as 
based  on  sentimental  grounds.  They 
dogmatically  assert,  “There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  reason  other  than  a  purely  emo¬ 
tional  one  why  work  for  the  aged  blind 
cannot  be  considered  a  phase  of  the 
care  of  the  aged  generally,”  or  why  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  able-bodied  blind 
cannot  be  done  by  general  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies.  But  the  data  they  cite 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  flatly  contradict 
them.  They  recognize  the  unique 
achievements  of  this  Commission,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rehabilitating  more  blind 


adults  than  any  other  state,  regardless 
of  population.  But  they  fail  to  note 
that  the  Commission  entered  this  field 
in  1935  because  of  the  almost  total  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  blind  in  the  generalized  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  it  refuses  to  follow 
these  authors’  dicta  to  disband,  and  to 
distribute  its  services  over  the  several 
generalized  state  programs,  not  for 
“purely  emotional”  reasons,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  clear  evidence  that  the  state 
can  continue  to  hold  its  pre-eminence 
in  this  field  only  by  the  continuance  of 
the  type  of  program  through  which  it 
was  won. 
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Museum  Program  At  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind 


The  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  able  to  initiate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  museum  participation  which 
we  feel  is  unique  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  only  with  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  of  the 
staff  of  the  Children’s  Museum  of 
Hartford  that  this  program  has  been 
made  possible. 

The  Children’s  Museum  of  Hartford 
was  founded  in  June,  1927,  by  an  in¬ 
terested  group  of  Hartford  citizens  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
area,  collections  of  natural  history 
materials  in  exhibit  form  but  displayed 
on  a  child’s  level,  intellectually  and 
physically.  In  December  1927,  the  Mu- 

Iseum  moved  from  its  first  home  in  the 
Pond  House  at  Elizabeth  Park  which 
was  not  suitable  in  location,  type  of 
facilities,  or  size,  into  a  large  private 
home  which  it  now  occupies  at  609 
Farmington  Avenue.  This  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns,  who 
not  only  presented  the  museum  with 
its  new  home,  but  also  built  an  at¬ 
tached  auditorium  for  the  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projection  and  other  vis¬ 
ual  materials. 

From  the  beginning,  the  children 
swarmed  to  the  Museum  and  its  attend¬ 
ance  has  now  reached  the  140,000 
mark.  Recently,  a  $25,000  addition  to 
the  Museum  has  been  completed.  It  is 
a  “four-purpose  gallery”  used  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  hall,  classroom,  nursery  and 
for  film  projection  and  crafts.  It  is 
called  the  Mary  Bushnell  Hillyer  Sea¬ 
verns  Wing  in  memory  of  its  bene¬ 
factor,  Mrs.  Seaverns. 
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JULIA  L.  HAYES 

I  he  Children’s  Museum  of  Hartford 
is  a  “treasure  house”  of  natural  history 
materials  and  culture  objects  of  man 
around  the  world  today  and  in  the 
past.  The  cases  are  at  the  proper  height 
for  young  people.  Labels  are  easy  to 
read  and  specimens  are  placed  with 
their  interest  and  beauty  in  mind  as 
well  as  their  scientific  value.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  birds,  minerals,  shells,  fossils 
and  animals  vie  for  attention  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  American  Indian,  Oriental  cul¬ 
tures,  Ancient  Egypt,  modern  South 
America,  the  South  Pacific  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Many  happy  hours  are 
spent  by  children  and  adults  visiting 
the  exhibits  and  examining  the  dis¬ 
plays,  which  are  changed  frequently. 

The  museum  staff  feel  that  one  of 
their  most  important  activities  is  teach¬ 
ing.  Teachers  bring  school  classes  in 
school  time  to  see  exhibits,  hear  lec¬ 
tures  and  to  handle  secondary  mate¬ 
rials.  The  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  has  taken  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  and  we  now  have  a  regular 
schedule  whereby  a  group  from  our 
school  goes  over  to  the  Museum  each 
Monday  morning.  The  teacher  whose 
group  is  scheduled  calls  Miss  Downey, 
the  Museum  instructor  in  charge  of 
our  groups,  a  week  in  advance,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  program  for  her  group.  She 
tells  Miss  Downey  what  unit  her  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  working  on  or  what 
subject  she  would  like  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  further  and  they  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  together  which  will  tie  in  with 
the  classroom  work.  This  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lecture  or  sound  film,  or  both, 
followed  by  an  opportunity  to  handle 
exhibit  materials  related  to  the  subject. 
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There  are  very  few  cases  at  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum  of  Hartford  which  are 
permanent  exhibits,  which  means  that 
the  Museum  staff  can  open  most  of 
them  and  take  out  specimens.  They 
have  been  very  willing  to  do  this,  pro¬ 
viding  of  course,  great  care  is  taken  in 
the  handling  of  these  materials,  as 
many  of  them  are  very  valuable.  This 
tactual  experience  has  tremendous 
value  for  a  blind  child  as  verbal  de¬ 
scriptions  can  be  incomplete  or  mis¬ 
leading.  A  rather  startling  illustration 
came  to  our  attention  a  few  years  ago. 
One  of  the  blind  girls  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  on  being  shown  an  Indian  head¬ 
dress.  She  had  been  under  the  false  im¬ 
pression,  for  several  years,  that  an  In¬ 
dian’s  headpiece  was  a  part  of  his 
physical  being.  Of  'course,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  children  to  a  Museum 
to  see  an  Indian  headpiece,  as  imita¬ 


tions  are  easily  obtainable,  but  this 
illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
verbal  description  to  be  incomplete  or 
misleading  to  a  blind  child.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  feel  that  these  tactual 
experiences  are  vital  to  a  blind  child. 

The  children  are  cautioned  to  handle 
the  specimens  very  carefully,  but  some, 
though  their  fingers  are  sensitive,  use 
a  stiff,  outstretched  finger  approach 
which  may  disarrange  a  bird’s  feathers 
or  break  off  a  piece  of  some  other  type 
of  specimen.  For  this  reason,  the  mu¬ 
seum  keeps  a  box  of  special  specimens 
which  may  be  in  very  poor  condition 
visually  but  which,  in  the  case  of  birds, 
will  give  the  children  the  feeling  of 
feather  texture  and  beak  and  foot  form, 
as  well  as  body  shape,  size,  tail,  etc. 
With  these  specimens,  the  children  can 
work  more  freely,  and  if  the  birds  are 
mounted  in  flight  position,  they  can 


Miss  Edith  Downey,  Children’s  Museum  instructor,  shows  two  children  a  small  bear, 
while  the  others  examine  an  exhibit  of  all  types  of  cactus  plants. 
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hold  it  by  the  breastbone  and  move  it 
through  the  air  with  one  hand  while 
feeling  with  the  other. 

The  Museum  has  another  service 
which  we  make  use  of  and  find  very 
rewarding.  It  has  loan  exhibits  consist¬ 
ing  of  over  a  hundred  loan  boxes  of 
Museum  objects  on  about  sixty  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  which  are  available  on  a 
free  loan  basis.  The  children  love  to 
use  these  exhibits  in  their  classroom 
work  and  they  also  provide  excellent 
stimulation  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject. 

We  also  take  advantage  of  the  after 
school  activities  of  the  Museum  when¬ 
ever  possible.  The  Museum  maintains 
an  elaborate  program  of  hobby,  craft 
and  natural  history  clubs,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  have  students  with  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  any  of  these  clubs,  we  urge 
them  to  join,  and  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  to  their  weekly  meetings. 

The  most  popular  room  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  is  that  which  houses  the  live  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds.  Snakes  and  reptiles, 


hamsters,  white  rats,  tropical  fish,  rab¬ 
bits,  flying  squirrels,  a  monkey — all  of 
these  and  many  more  the  Museum  has 
been  able  to  show  to  the  children.  Some 
of  these  they  have  been  able  to  handle 
quite  freely  if  the  Museum  staff  was 
successful  in  taming  them  sufficiently 
for  safe  handling. 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Cheney,  the  Director  of 
the  Children’s  Museum  of  Hartford, 
has  said,  “Personally,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  emotionally  rewarding  experience 
for  an  instructor  than  to  work  with 
these  handicapped  children.”  We  feel 
that  there  is  no  more  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience  for  our  children  than  to  be 
able  to  take  such  an  active  part  in  this 
Museum  program,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  and 
lor  the  understanding  and  intense  ef¬ 
forts  of  Miss  Edith  Downey,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  with  the  children 
from  our  school,  and  for  the  efforts  of 
the  others  on  the  staff  who  sometimes 
help,  this  successful  program  would  not 
exist. 


RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  INAUGURATED 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  inaugurated  a  fellowship 
program  to  support  and  encourage  re¬ 
search  in  work  with  the  blind.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  $1500  awards  are  to  be  made 
annually,  and  are  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  are  working 
toward  advanced  degrees  in  colleges 
and  universities.  The  recipients  them¬ 
selves  may  be  either  blind  or  sighted. 
Five  of  these  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  in  the  first  year. 

The  fellowships  will  support  research 
in  such  areas  as  the  adjustment,  coun¬ 
seling  and  training  of  blind  persons 


and  the  attitudes  of  sighted  people  to¬ 
ward  the  blind.  1  he  investigations  may 
deal  with  any  age  group,  from  infants 
through  those  of  advanced  years. 

1  he  goals  of  the  fellowship  program 
are  as  follows:  to  encourage  promising 
research  workers  to  investigate  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  concerning  the  blind, 
to  contribute  to  the  professional  growth 
of  such  individuals,  to  foster  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  objective  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  blind  and  to  help  re¬ 
place  popular  opinions  about  blindness 
with  conclusions  based  on  objective 
exploration  and  experimentation. 
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Consolidation  of  Services 
for  Far  East  Blind 


At  its  meeting  on  April  2,  1952  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Inc., 
ratified  an  agreement  drawn  up  be¬ 
tween  that  Foundation  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Inc.,  which 
is  of  great  significance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  services  to  the  blind  in  the 
Far  East.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  immediately  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
program  of  service  to  the  blind  people 
of  the  Orient  formerly  administered  by 
the  Association  for  the  Chinese  Blind. 
This  agreement  was  reached  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  weeks’  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations  following 
the  unfortunate  death  on  December  7, 
1951,  of  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Rue,  who  had 
served  as  the  Association’s  Secretary 
since  its  establishment  in  1938.  Such 
voluntary  action  to  consolidate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  two  functioning  and  solvent 
agencies,  designed  to  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation  and  reduce  administrative  costs, 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  service  to 
the  blind  overseas  and  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  might  perhaps  be  followed 
with  advantage  by  some  agencies  in 
the  domestic  field. 

Since  the  mainland  of  China  has 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Government  which  no  longer 
allows  American  philanthropic  organ¬ 
izations  to  send  relief  shipments,  the 
Association  for  the  Chinese  Blind  has 
devoted  its  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  provision  of  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  blind  in  South  Korea 
and  Formosa  and  to  the  establishment 


and  operation  of  sight-saving  services 
in  those  countries. 

Among  projects  which  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  maintained  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  in  Pusan,  Korea,  to  replace 
the  Lighthouse  in  Seoul  which  was 
completely  destroyed  in  1950.  Prior  to 
the  war  this  institution  provided  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  in  a  range  of  subjects 
including  massage  and  physical  therapy 
to  more  than  forty  blind  people.  Now 
a  farm  has  been  purchased  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Pusan  and  new  buildings  are 
being  erected  to  provide  a  permanent 
location  for  the  project  which  will  serve 
blind  soldiers  of  the  South  Korean  army 
as  well  as  civilians.  A  large  number  of 
blind  children  are  accommodated  in 
tents  in  the  city  of  Pusan  where  they 
receive  instruction  under  conditions  of 
severe  hardship.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  this  situation 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  and  materials  that 
are  unobtainable  from  local  resources. 

The  high  incidence  of  blindness  on 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  stronghold  of 
Formosa  constitutes  a  considerable  and 
growing  problem.  As  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  reliable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  over-all  problem  and  ensuring 
that  maximum  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  aid  to  be  extended  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  a  strong  committee  composed  of 
Americans  and  local  citizens  has  been 
established  in  Formosa.  This  commit¬ 
tee  plans  to  engage  a  paid  secretary 
with  wide  experience  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  services  to  the  blind  and  will 
supply  regular  progress  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  At  its 
first  meeting  held  on  December  20, 
1951,  Mr.  K.  C.  Wu,  the  Governor  of 
Formosa,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Reports  were  submitted 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  schools 
for  blind  children  at  Taipeh  and  at 
Tainan,  for  which  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  was  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  at 
its  meeting  on  April  2.  Monthly  grants 
will  commence  immediately  to  allow 
for  the  operation  of  four  clinics  which 
will  provide  free  treatment  for  eye 
diseases  in  the  principal  towns  of  For¬ 
mosa,  three  mountain  eye  clinics  serv¬ 
ing  50,000  of  Formosa’s  aboriginal  pop¬ 
ulation  and  one  mobile  clinic  which 
is  being  used  to  carry  ophthalmic  serv¬ 
ices  to  those  in  remote  villages  who 
need  such  care.  A  second  mobile  clinic 
has  been  ordered  and  will  shortly  go 
into  service  with  a  staff  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  and  a  full  supply  of  instruments 
and  drugs. 

The  only  spot  on  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land  to  which  service  can  still  be  ex¬ 
tended  is  Hong  Kong.  Support  is  being 
given  to  the  Ebenezer  Home  for  Blind 
Girls  and  to  eighty  blind  Nationalist 
soldiers  at  Rennie’s  Mills  Camp. 
Prompt  action  is  being  taken  to  provide 
the  equipment  and  funds  without 
which  the  education  of  blind  children 
and  the  rehabilitation  and  training  of 
veterans  would  have  to  be  suspended. 

In  order  to  ensure  continuity  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  Far  East 
theater  of  operations  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Board  membership  Dr.  John 
P.  Macnie,  Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia,  Dr.  George 


A.  Fitch,  Vice  Admiral  C.  S.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  all  of  whom 
have  long  been  connected  with  the 
Association  for  the  Chinese  Blind.  Dr. 
Macnie,  the  Association’s  President, 
will  serve  on  the  Foundation’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  In  addition  a  Far  East 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  created 
consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  Mr. 
William  P.  Hunt,  Dr.  Robert  H.  H. 
Goheen,  Mr.  Orrin  G.  Judd,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Billingsley  and  Mr.  Miles  E. 
Demond,  all  former  members  of  the 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors. 

Recognition  of  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Rue’s 
outstanding  service  in  past  years  to  the 
blind  people  of  China  and  the  Far  East 
generally  has  been  given  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Edgar  H.  Rue  Fund  com¬ 
posed  of  the  assets  transferred  by  the 
Association  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind.  The  principal 
and  income  of  this  Fund  will,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Foundation’s  Board, 
be  used  for  the  support  of  those  proj¬ 
ects  formerly  administered  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  activities  for  the 
blind  in  the  Far  East  established  or 
approved  by  missionary  boards. 

The  physical  merger  of  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  was  completed  on  March 
20  with  the  transfer  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  s  offices  at  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York,  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  employees,  office  equipment 
and  records.  All  contributors  have  been 
advised  of  the  change  in  administration 
and  it  is  hoped  that  their  support  will 
be  maintained  in  order  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
may  extend  to  the  blind  people  of  the 
Far  East  the  professional,  technical  and 
financial  assistance  that  is  required  to 
allow  them  to  enjoy  full  status  in  the 
community. 
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The  World  Braille  Council 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Board  of  UNESCO  at 
its  28th  session  in  October  1951  au¬ 
thorized  the  Director-General  to  estab¬ 
lish  provisionally  a  World  Braille 
Council  attached  to  UNESCO  in  the 
form  of  an  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Director-General  was  also  authorized  to 
summon  a  committee  of  experts  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  on  the  composition  and  the 
role  of  the  proposed  Council. 

The  Consultative  Committee  for  the 
creation  of  a  World  Braille  Council 
met  in  Paris  December  10-12,  1951-  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers: 

President:  Professor  Suniti  Kumar 
Chatterji,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Comparative  Philology,  University 
of  Calcutta,  India. 

Vice-President:  Mr.  Pierre  Henri,  Pro- 
fesseur  a  L’Institut  National  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris,  France. 

Members: 

Bey  Mitat  Enc,  Professor,  Teacher 
Training  Institute,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Sr.  J.  Ezquerra,  Jefe  de  la  Organiza- 
cion  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Mr.  Sayed  Abdel  Fattah,  Inspector- 
General,  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mr.  Ibrahim  Mahmoud  Ghassee- 
bah,  Principal,  Queen  Huzeina  In¬ 
stitute,  Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Mr.  John  Jarvis,  Braille  Secretary 


and  International  Correspondent, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman,  AA- 
IB-AAWB  Braille  Committee;  Super¬ 
intendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Milos  Licina,  Vice-President  de 
L’ Association  des  Aveugles  de  Yougo- 
slavie,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

Sr.  J.  Pardo  Ospina,  Director,  Federa- 
cion  Nacional  de  Ciegos  y  Sordo- 
mudos,  Bogota,  Columbia. 

The  Reverend  Luka  Po-kae,  Supe¬ 
rior,  School  for  the  Blind,  Kem- 
mendine,  Burma. 

Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  European 
Director,  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Vaughan,  Principal,  Boys’ 
School  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  Kimberley,  South  Africa. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  Secretary,  British 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  Former  President 
of  the  Japanese  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  Japan. 

In  the  course  of  its  six  meetings,  the 
Committee  prepared  draft  statutes  of 
the  future  World  Braille  Council  for 
submission  to  the  Director-General; 
made  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work 
of  the  Council  and  the  tasks  which  it 
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Some  members  of  the  Consultative  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  last  December: 
Left  to  right,  Mr.  Ibrahim  Mahmoud  Ghasseebah,  Mr.  George  Raverat,  Mr.  Milos  Licina, 
Mr.  Paul  Langan. 


should  undertake;  and  suggested  names 
of  specialists  on  braille  who  should  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  World  Braille  Council  program 
should  include  the  following  matters: 
music  notation;  mathematical  and  sci¬ 
ence  symbols;  the  compilation  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  catalog;  the  establishment 
of  regional  councils  to  deal,  amongst 
other  matters,  with  contracted  braille; 
and  assistance  in  the  continuation  and 
co-ordination  of  uniform  braille  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  African  and  South-East 
Asian  languages.  Considering  that  the 
principle  of  the  braille  script  is  to  re¬ 


flect  as  far  as  possible  the  alphabet  and 
orthography  as  used  by  the  sighted  for 
a  particular  language,  the  Committee 
divided  the  world  languages  into  eight 
zones: 

I  Languages  of  Europe  and  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin  using  Roman  and  allied 
scripts. 

II  Languages  using  scripts  of  Indian 
origin. 

III  Languages  using  Semitic  scripts. 

IV  Chinese. 

V  Japanese. 

VI  Korean. 
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VII  Languages  of  Asia  using  the  Ro¬ 
man  script. 

VIII  Indigenous  languages  of  Africa, 
Oceania  and  America  using  the  Roman 
script. 

Composition  of  First  World 
Braille  Council 

The  Committee  proposed  that  the 
composition  of  the  first  World  Braille 
Council  should  be  of  six  members  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  language  zones, 
and  three  members  chosen  as  specialists 
and  technicians.  The  following  names 
were  suggested  to  the  Director-General 
of  UNESCO  by  the  Committee  and 
have  been  accepted  and  approved  as 
the  membership  of  the  first  World 
Braille  Council: 

Mr.  John  Jarvis,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Sr.  J.  Pardo  Ospina,  Federacion  Na- 
cional  de  Ciegos,  Bogota,  Columbia. 

Mr.  Lai  Advani,  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  Delhi,  India. 


Mr.  Sayed  Abdel  Fattah,  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Professor  Li  Fan  Kuei,  (Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Korean  zones)  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  London,  England. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Pierre  Henri,  Paris,  France. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  was  the  expressed  hope  of  the 
Committee  that  the  Director-General 
of  UNESCO  would  soon  convene  the 
members  of  the  World  Braille  Council 
and  begin  the  important  international 
work  of  this  group.  It  was  recommended 
in  the  statutes  that  the  Council  should 
meet  at  least  once  every  five  years. 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Member 
UNESCO  Consultative  Committee 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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Academic  Requirements  of  Certain 
Colleges  for  Employment  of  Blinded 
Persons  as  Instructors 


At  the  behest  of  a  sponsoring  agency 
a  young,  war-blinded  graduate  student 
of  a  large  Eastern  university  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  ten  New 
England  colleges  inquiring  about  the 
prospects  for  the  employment  of  a  per¬ 
son  such  as  he  as  a  college  teacher. 
In  his  academic  progression  the  war- 
blinded  student  was  between  the  award¬ 
ing  of  a  Master’s  degree  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  work  on  his  Ph.D.  degree.  The 
question  to  be  answered  was  whether 
he  could  be  considered  employable  as 
a  college  teacher  without  having  at¬ 
tained  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

While  his  questioning  was  not 
prompted  by  a  desire  for  scholarly  re¬ 
search  in  this  respect  but  rather  was 
made  necessary  by  practical  prodding 
from  his  interested  Government,  it  ob¬ 
tained  some  answers  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  other  students  in  the  same 
circumstances  and  to  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  placement. 

The  survey  had  certain  limitations. 
It  was  confined  to  one  section  of  the 
country — New  England — and  only  pri¬ 
vate  colleges,  mostly  small,  were  can¬ 
vassed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  the  student  wished  to  work 
eventually  in  a  small  New  England  col¬ 
lege.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  colleges  were  answer¬ 
ing  directly  to  a  blind  person,  rather 
than  to  an  intermediary.  However, 
strangely  enough,  the  reactions  from 


E.  L.  CHOUINARD 

some  of  the  institutions  were  unusually 
direct  and  realistic  and  therefore  more 
significant  than  might  be  expected. 
Also,  the  inquiry  stated  specifically  that 
it  was  not  an  application  for  employ¬ 
ment,  thus  placing  no  pressure  for  im¬ 
mediate  decision  upon  the  institutions. 

The  letter  from  the  student  reached 
the  colleges  at  an  inopportune  time — 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fall  term 
when  the  faculty  was  busy  with  registra¬ 
tion  and  other  matters  and  was  least 
likely  to  consider  the  employment  po¬ 
tentialities  of  young  students,  particu¬ 
larly  blind  ones,  with  clarity.  The  tim¬ 
ing  was  the  result  of  expediting  rather 
than  good  planning,  and  the  letter  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  campuses  at  a  time  when 
the  sympathy  of  the  deans  of  faculty 
toward  their  fellow  men  might  be  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  Hence,  if  not  reaching  the 
schools  at  a  time  when  leisurely,  ana¬ 
lytical  thinking  was  possible,  it  got  the 
more  off-hand  treatment  generally  ten¬ 
dered  by  busy  people.  In  other  words, 
quite  by  accident,  the  questionnaire 
may  have  escaped  some  of  the  less  ob¬ 
jective  thinking  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  blindness. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  interested 
agency  to  some  extent,  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  addressed  five  questions  to  the  col¬ 
leges.  The  questions  are  not  repeated 
here  because  as  it  later  turned  out  one 
or  two  of  them  proved  to  be  not  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  problem  of  how  much  train- 
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ing  a  blinded  person  should  receive  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  get  an  appointment 
to  a  college  faculty  teaching  position, 
and  others  were  phrased  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  elicited  reactions  which 
are  more  meaningful  if  classified  under 
different  categories  than  intended  by 
the  questions.  In  any  event  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  results  of  the  survey 
would  be  more  significant  if  they  were 
grouped  under  new  headings  rather 
than  under  the  specific  questions.  The 
accompanying  table  sets  forth  the  an¬ 
swers  received  in  terms  of  five  state¬ 
ments  adduced  from  the  questionnaire 
responses. 

All  of  the  colleges  except  possibly 
in  one  instance  stated  that  applicants 
holding  a  doctor’s  degree  are  given 
preference  over  other  applicants.  This, 
of  course,  was  to  be  expected.  Naturally 
the  institutions  would  like  to  have  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  doctorate  level.  However, 
all  of  them  indicated  that  in  actual 
practice  many  of  their  new  instructors 
hold  no  higher  than  a  master’s  degree. 
In  this  regard  it  is  inferred  that  the  col¬ 
leges  may  be  influenced  by  such  factors 
as  budgetary  limitations,  requirements 
in  some  departments  of  the  school  not 
being  as  high  as  in  others,  desire  to 
suggest  the  area  of  study  in  which  the 
instructor  will  work  toward  the  doc¬ 
torate,  etc.  Some  of  the  schools  implied 
that  they  tender  temporary  appoint¬ 
ments  to  master’s  degree  holders  for 
reasons  of  expediency.  A  few  said  they 
terminate  such  appointments  within  a 
few  years  if  the  appointees  have  not  yet 
attained  a  doctor’s  degree.  One  or  two 
stated  that  Ph.D.  degree  holders  are 
sometimes  appointed  initially  to  assist¬ 
ant  professorships  rather  than  to  in- 
structorships. 

In  general  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  general  hiring  policy  in  the 
schools  surveyed  contemplates  that  a 
majority  of  new  appointees  will  not 
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yet  have  attained  a  doctor’s  degree. 
This  may  be  partly  because  Ph.D. 
holders  seek  appointments  in  the  larger 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  thus 
leaving  the  smaller  schools  with  fewer 
Ph.D.’s  to  consider. 

In  addition  to  being  consistent  with 
respect  to  conveying  the  information 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers 
they  appoint  held  no  higher  than  a 
master’s  degree,  the  ten  schools  were 
also  consistent  with  regard  to  stating 
that  they  require  newly-appointed  M.A. 
holders  to  work  on  their  doctoral  theses 
during  their  vacations  and  other  spare 
time.  Some  of  the  schools  have  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  before  he  is  hired  each 
appointee  must  have  a  definite  plan 
outlined  for  the  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  doctorate.  Some  mention 
two  or  three  years  as  being  the  time 
within  which  they  expect  the  instructor 
to  have  his  doctor’s  degree.  Others  men¬ 
tion  no  time  requirement,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  assumption  is  that  the  doctor’s 
degree  will  be  attained  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time,  considering  the 
amount  of  time  the  instructor  may  de¬ 
vote  to  the  discipline  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  efficient  performance  of 
his  teaching  duties. 

Some  of  the  colleges  require  that  the 
applicant  have  completed  the  residence 
requirements  for  the  doctorate  or  be 
otherwise  well  along  the  way  to  the 
doctor’s  degree.  In  general  the  lack  of 
the  Ph.D.  does  not  bar  appointment 
but  precludes  promotion  and  attain¬ 
ment  of  permanent  tenure.  Only  one 
school  implied  that  a  new  teacher 
might  be  allowed  to  continue  as  an 
instructor  or  assistant  professor  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  the  doctorate. 

Only  three  of  the  schools  held  out 
any  hope  at  all  that  a  blind  person 
holding  no  higher  than  the  M.A.  de¬ 
gree  would  be  employable  somewhere 
as  a  college  teacher.  Others  admitted 
they  had  no  definite  opinion  in  the 


matter  or  avoided  making  any  definite 
answer  by  talking  only  in  general  terms. 
However,  one  school  thought  that 
blindness  would  be  no  more  a  bar  to 
employment  in  the  case  of  an  M.A. 
holder  than  of  a  Ph.D.  holder. 

Of  the  four  schools  which  stated  defi¬ 
nitely  that  a  blind  person  could  not 
assume  the  duties  of  a  full-time  teach¬ 
ing  position  while  at  the  same  time 
continuing  his  work  toward  the  doc¬ 
torate,  one  reported  that  in  the  first 
year  or  two  young  teachers  have  about 
all  they  can  do  to  keep  up  with  their 
teaching.  Another  of  the  four  gave  an 
unequivocal  answer,  claiming  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  instructor 
to  do  both.  Only  two  thought  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  blind  person, 
though  it  would  be  a  heavy  load  and 
would  depend  upon  the  capacities  of 
the  individual.  The  others  avoided  an¬ 
swering  the  question  directly.  One  of 
the  latter  suggested  that  a  large  univer¬ 
sity  where  there  would  be  more  ade¬ 
quate  library  facilities  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  a  blind  person  to  attempt 
the  dual  role. 

In  general  the  schools  that  thought 
a  Ph.D.  degree  would  enhance  a  blind 
person’s  opportunity  of  getting  employ¬ 
ment  in  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  believed  the  more  advanced  degree 
would  increase  his  employability  for 
the  same  reason  it  would  increase  the 
employability  of  a  sighted  applicant. 
In  other  words,  the  more  impressive  the 
scholastic  attainment  the  greater  the 
opportunities.  Of  the  four  schools  that 
expressed  no  opinion  on  the  possible 
effect  which  a  Ph.D.  might  have  on  the 
blind  applicant’s  chance  for  a  job,  all 
had  some  definite  advice  nevertheless. 
One  stated  that  it  believed  a  blind 
person  could  teach  effectively,  although 
attendance  checking  would  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Another  said  it  had  once  employed 
a  blind  instructor  and  suggested  that  a 
blind  person  should  seek  employment 
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in  a  school  using  the  honor  system 
rather  than  one  using  the  proctor  sys¬ 
tem.  The  third  school  thought  blind¬ 
ness  would  be  more  of  an  obstacle  in 
the  small  college  than  in  the  large  uni¬ 
versity.  The  fourth  stated  a  blind  per¬ 
son  would  receive  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  as  any  other  applicant,  all  qualifi¬ 
cations  being  taken  into  account  in 
each  case. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  blind  teacher  to  secure  an 
appointment  to  a  college  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  regardless  of  what  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  be,  several  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  from  the  survey  concerning 
the  academic  qualifications  needed  by 
blind  persons  preparing  to  be  college 
teachers: 


1.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  a  novice  blind 
teacher  holding  no  higher  than  the 
M.A.  degree  to  obtain  employment  as 
a  college  instructor. 

2.  If  he  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  an  appointment  to  a  college  faculty 
although  he  held  no  higher  than  the 
M.A.  degree,  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
required  to  work  toward  the  doctorate 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  the  research  re¬ 
quired  for  the  preparation  of  the  doc¬ 
toral  thesis  while  carrying  a  full  teach¬ 
ing  load. 

3.  Possession  of  a  doctor’s  degree  be¬ 
fore  seeking  employment  would  enable 
him  to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  other  applicants  and  to  retain  a 
position  once  he  had  secured  one. 


■ 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 


San  Francisco  State  College,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  offering  a  two 
weeks’  Institute  on  the  education  of 
blind  children,  from  July  14th  through 
the  25th.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  short  intensive  approach  has  been 
employed  in  a  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  area.  The  plan  is  to  com¬ 
bine  the  traditional  lecture  method  and 
the  more  modern  workshop  techniques 
in  exploring  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child.  Representatives  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  social  service  or¬ 
ganizations  and  rehabilitation  agencies, 
members  of  the  staff  of  San  Francisco 
State  College  and  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  organizations  acting  as  consult¬ 
ants  in  special  areas,  will  constitute 
the  resource  personnel.  Among  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  who  will  partici¬ 
pate  are  Dr.  Elise  Martens,  former 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Vita  Stein 
Sommers,  Psychologist,  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth,  Psychologist, 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Williams,  Chief,  Central 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Section,  U.S.V.A. 
Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  C. 
Warren  Bledsoe,  Consultant  on  Affairs 
of  the  Blinded  Veteran,  U.S.V.A., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  planning  and 
development  of  the  workshop  is  the 
administrative  responsibility  of  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean  of  Educational  Services 
and  Summer  Schools,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel, 
Consultant  in  Education,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Superintendent,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
C.  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Education,  San  Francisco  State  College. 
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The  printed  bulletin  which  an¬ 
nounces  the  Institute,  setting  forth  its 
purpose,  listing  the  lecturers  for  the 
general  sessions,  and  giving  adminis¬ 
trative  information  is  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  124  Buchanan  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Henderson  should  be  contacted 
for  further  information  relative  to 
housing  and  on  questions  not  discussed 
in  the  bulletin. 

Teachers  and  professional  workers 
with  blind  children  should  be  especially 
interested  in  the  four  work  groups 
which  are  scheduled  to  meet  every  af¬ 
ternoon  during  the  Institute. 

The  group  discussing  “The  Child 
With  Multiple  Handicaps”  should  of¬ 
fer  special  help  to  teachers  instructing 
ungraded  classes  of  blind  children  and 
to  school  administrators  and  social 
workers  who  are  concerned  with  place¬ 
ment  of  children  who  do  not  fit  into  a 
regular  school  program.  Highly  trained 
resource  personnel  in  the  areas  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 


child  will  be  available  to  this  group 
throughout  the  work  session. 

The  workshop  dealing  with  “The 
Elementary  School  Child”  should  have 
merit  for  those  teachers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  their  programs 
for  the  blind  children  attending  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Special  materials  and 
specialized  methods  of  instruction  will 
be  examined  in  this  group. 

A  work  group  discussing  “The  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Child”  should  be  of 
specific  help  to  those  interested  in  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  guidance  services 
and  extra-curricular  activities  for  blind 
students  in  the  junior-senior  high 
school. 

The  group  dealing  with  the  “Pre¬ 
school  Blind  Child”  should  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  workers  in  this  area. 
The  services  for  this  group  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  improve  the  existing  techniques. 

It  is  hoped  that  administrators  in 
educational  and  social  organizations 
will  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  plan  of  instruction  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
child. 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  BAUMAN-HAYES  MANUAL 


A  Manual  for  the  Psychological  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Bauman,  Mary  K. 
and  Hayes,  Samuel  P.  (A  project  of  the 
National  Psychological  Research  Council 
for  the  Blind.)  Psychological  Corporation, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  58 
pp.  $1.25. 

This  Manual  for  the  Psychological 
Examination  of  the  Adult  Blind  is  a 
timely,  practical,  refreshingly  brief 
guide  to  the  psychologist  in  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  blind  clients.  T  here  is  noth¬ 
ing  “deep"  about  it.  The  authors  have 
not  permitted  themselves  to  be  side¬ 
tracked  into  theoretical  discussions  of 
any  kind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  re¬ 
viewer  it  is  specifically  a  service  pub¬ 
lication  which  will  make  an  important 
contribution  through  bringing  to  the 
clinician  a  feeling  of  ease  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  someone  who  cannot  react  to 
visual  cues;  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  between  the  blind 
client  and  his  everyday  environment  so 
that  he  can  be  appreciated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  own  right,  unavoidably 
subjected  to  an  extra  array  of  daily 
tensions  and  strains,  possessed  of  gen¬ 
uine  assets  and  equally  genuine  limita¬ 
tions,  rather  than  as  a  physical  and 
mental  defective  possessed  chiefly  of 
limitations;  information  regarding  tests 
which  have  thus  far  been  adapted  or 
evolved  for  use  with  the  adult  blind; 
a  bibliography  of  source  material 
through  which  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  had  on  tests,  testing,  and 
test  interpretation;  suggestions  on  how 
to  set  up,  and  what  to  include  in,  psy¬ 
chological  evaluations  which  are  to  be 
used  by  vocational  counselors  under 
the  federal-state  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Although  all  five  contributions  are 
important,  probably  the  first  holds  the 


greatest  value  because  of  its  uniquely 
insightful  introduction  of  the  blind 
person  to  the  clinician  whose  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  visually  handicapped 
may  be  limited. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  accurate,  usable  psy¬ 
chological  evaluation  of  a  blind  person 
than  the  initial  establishment  of  good 
rapport  between  counselor  and  client 
and  between  tester  and  client.  This 
good  rapport  cannot  be  had  unless  the 
counselor  and  tester  themselves  have 
achieved  a  feeling  of  ease  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  someone  who  cannot  move 
about  freely  in  a  new  environment,  who 
cannot  react  to  nods  of  the  head  or  to 
visually  geared  directions.  A  careful 
study  of  the  first  half  of  the  Manual 
should  go  far  in  helping  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  his  tester  to  achieve  the  neces¬ 
sary  personal  orientation. 

Although  the  authors  do  not  make  a 
distinction  between  psychologist  and 
tester  it  seems  worthy  of  emphasis  here 
because  of  the  increasing  frequency 
with  which  the  actual  testing  is  done 
by  psychometrists,  or  by  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  need  the  help  of  a 
manual  such  as  this  even  more  than 
does  the  more  highly  experienced,  full- 
fledged  psychologist.  Unless  the  tests 
are  given  and  reported  by  individuals 
who  can  handle  the  test  situation  with 
insight,  and  even  with  ingenuity  based 
on  such  insight,  the  psychologist’s  final 
evaluation  is  likely  to  be  skewed  no 
matter  how  emphatic  he,  himself,  may 
be. 

In  the  discussion  of  tests  and  testing 
techniques  it  is  assumed  that  the  Man¬ 
ual  will  be  used  only  by  professional 
workers  who  already  have  considerable 
background  in  general  testing  and 
counseling  procedures.  Consequently, 
emphasis  is  given  to  adjustments  in 
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testing  procedures,  to  modifications  of 
test  content,  to  indications  of  validity 
and  reliability,  and  to  sources  of  sup- 
ply. 

Test  summaries  are  to  be  found  in 
all  of  the  major  categories — intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  skills,  interests  and 
so  forth.  In  actual  experience  group 
tests  are  usually  given  individually.  Be¬ 
cause  neither  client  nor  examiner  is 
likely  to  know  braille,  tests  involving 
braille  are  seldom  used,  although  oc¬ 
casionally  a  test  of  skill  in  braille  read¬ 
ing  or  writing  is  to  the  point. 

As  a  result  of  the  prominence  of  the 
federal-state  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  increased  demand  for  psychological 
appraisals  of  the  blind  and  because  of 
the  frequency  with  which  reports  are 
used  by  vocational  counselors  within 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  DiMichael 
has  been  reprinted  in  full  from  the 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology  on 
“Characteristics  of  a  Desirable  Psycho¬ 
logical  Report  to  the  Vocational  Coun¬ 


selor."  It  is  accompanied  by  brief  but 
pertinent  information  relating  specifi¬ 
cally  to  reports  on  blind  clients. 

The  Manual  contains  a  really  good 
discussion  of  degrees  of  blindness  and 
varieties  of  visual  handicap.  Probably 
as  much  attention  is  given  to  secondary 
handicaps  as  is  advisable  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  sort,  although  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  something  had  been 
said  about  the  blind  who  are  spastic 
but  who  may  be  employable. 

The  Bauman-Hayes  Manual  should 
be  available  to  every  psychologist,  every 
tester,  every  vocational  counselor  of  the 
blind  and  should  be  well  studied.  It 
should  prove  of  especial  value  to  the 
clinician  who  has  had  limited  previous 
experience  with  this  particular  group 
of  the  handicapped.  To  quote  from 
the  authors,  “Remember  that  when  a 
blind  and  a  seeing  person  do  not  have 
good  rapport,  the  situation  is  usually 
caused,  not  by  blindness,  but  by  the 
seeing  person’s  obvious  feeling  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  fear  or  patronage." — K.  M. 
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Book  Ke  views 


I’ll  Be  Seeing  You — By  Henry  Barry.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  239  pp.  $3.00. 

Any  personal  account  of  adjustment 
to  being  blinded  is  bound  to  be  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  story  of  this  World  War 
II  veteran  is  no  exception. 

The  publisher’s  evaluation  of  the 
book,  as  it  appears  on  the  jacket,  is  di¬ 
vided.  On  the  one  hand,  Barry’s  work 
is  described  as  inspiring  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  human  document.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told  that  “Barry 
was  an  ordinary  guy  from  an  ordinary 
town.’’  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  appraisal. 

The  weakness  of  the  account,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  reviewer,  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  did  not  con¬ 
cern  himself  exclusively  with  the  cre¬ 
ative  and  literary  purpose  of  describing 
his  experiences  as  he  lived  them,  but 
confused  this  goal  with  that  of  keeping 
the  reader  entertained.  The  result  is  a 
very  readable  book  full  of  interesting 
incidents  and  funny  stories,  but  one 
which  lacks  unity  and  strength. 

The  only  basis  on  which  this  work 
merits  praise  is  as  a  story  of  “an  ordi¬ 
nary  guy.”  If  it  lacks  integrity,  it  may 
be  said  that  most  humans  do.  If  it 
achieves,  not  true  inspiration,  but  a 
romanticized  version  of  it,  that  too  is 
human.  If  it  is  often  trite  and  con¬ 
trived,  so  are  most  of  us  much  of  the 
time.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  book  does 
show  that  while  blindness  brings  about 
drastic  changes  in  the  life  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  his  status  as  a  person  is  not 
lessened,  but  even  appears  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  experience.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  an  error  to  try  to  fit 
every  example  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  within  a  framework  of  heroism 
and  stark  drama.  Henry  Barry  is  good 


enough  as  he  is,  without  being  the  star 
of  a  Broadway  play  or  Hollywood 
movie. 

-N.  J.  R. 

Handbook  For  The  Blind — By  Juliet 

Bindt.  The  Macmillan  Company.  224 

pp.  $3.50. 

In  Handbook  for  the  Blind ,  Mrs. 
Juliet  Bindt  offers  very  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  to  problems  arising  in 
the  every  day  life  of  a  blind  person. 
Being  blind  herself  she  writes  with 
keen  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  encountered,  yet  she 
engenders  confidence  in  the  reader, 
making  him  feel  these  are  entirely 
within  his  grasp  to  solve.  Her  approach 
is  positive  and  straightforward.  She 
plunges  immediately  into  the  core  of 
the  problem  in  full  awareness  that  it  is 
not  the  lack  of  sight  that  is  so  disturb¬ 
ing,  but  rather  the  restrictions  it  places 
on  the  freedom  to  be  independent  and 
self  reliant.  She  begins  with  a  complete 
acceptance  of  blindness,  placing  it 
within  the  range  of  normal  experience 
— for  facing  problems  and  finding  solu¬ 
tions  is  an  experience  common  to  all. 
This  attitude  works  magic  on  the 
reader.  Any  feeling  of  distress  is  auto¬ 
matically  abandoned  as  he  begins  to 
explore  with  her  the  many  ways  of 
getting  around  his  limitations. 

Part  One  of  the  book  is  addressed 
directly  to  the  blind.  Under  separate 
headings,  discussed  in  a  clear,  concise 
manner,  are  the  various  techniques 
which  can  be  utilized  in  meeting  ordi¬ 
nary  situations  without  the  use  of  sight. 
Covered  are  such  items  as  arranging 
and  identifying  clothes  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
good  personal  appearance,  of  develop¬ 
ing  acceptable  table  manner,  getting 
about  alone,  how  to  be  independent  in 
cooking,  housekeeping,  caring  for  chil¬ 
dren,  handling  a  business,  reading, 
writing,  and  leisure  time  activities.  It 
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may  be  a  revelation  to  some  to  discover 
how  many  things  can  be  done  without 
being  able  to  see.  The  author  simply 
explains  what  can  be  done  and  how  to 
do  it.  Her  mind  works  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  range  of  possibilities,  but 
while  numerous  solutions  are  sug¬ 
gested  she  does  not  offer  them  as  final 
or  conclusive.  Rather,  she  offers  them 
as  a  starting  point  to  stir  the  reader’s 
imagination  and  determination  to  find 
ways  that  are  compatible  with  his  tem¬ 
perament  and  need.  She  urges  him  to 
develop  his  capacity  for  independent 
action. 

If  a  sense  of  order  is  not  a  natural 
trait  of  a  blind  person,  the  author  en¬ 
courages  him  to  cultivate  it.  Order  is 
essential  to  independent  action.  If  the 
blind  person  knows  that  certain  things 
are  in  certain  places,  he  will  move 
about  freely  and  confidently,  and  spare 
himself  the  frustration  that  comes  from 
endless  searching.  If  he  always  keeps 
his  white  shirts  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  top  drawer,  for  example,  he 
won’t  need  to  see  them. 

The  author  also  believes  a  blind 
person  should  make  an  effort  to  keep 
neatly  and  attractively  dressed.  It  is 
inexcusable  to  be  careless  about  per¬ 
sonal  grooming,  or  indifferent  toward 
clothes,  simply  because  he  is  unable  to 
see  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of  self  respect 
and  personal  satisfaction  to  have  a  hair 
style  that  is  becoming  and  well  kept,  to 
have  on  make-up  that  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  to  wear  clothes  that  are  har¬ 
monious  in  color  and  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance.  And  it  certainly  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  impression  that  is  left  with 
the  sighted. 

Eating  is  a  problem  because  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  touch  and  the  other  senses 
for  sight  sometimes  results  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  techniques  that  are  objec¬ 
tionable  to  sighted  people.  Here  the 
blind  person  must  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  doing  everything  for  himself  and 


running  the  risk  of  offending  others,  or 
asking  for  help  at  crucial  moments  to 
conform  to  socially  accepted  rules  of 
etiquette.  The  author  favors  asking  for 
help  when  it  is  difficult  to  locate,  iden¬ 
tify,  or  manage  food,  as  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  well-mannered,  graceful, 
and  inconspicuous  than  to  be  entirely 
self  reliant  in  this  instance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  blind  person  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  skills  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  food  which  will  minimize  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  more  help  than 
is  needed.  I  do  not  favor  the  suggestion 
of  using  a  “pusher”  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  nor  the  use  of  the  little  fingers 
to  explore  the  plate  as  a  fork  can  be 
used  instead.  Some  suggestions  are 
made  which  are  quite  sound,  such  as 
keeping  the  hands  low  and  moving 
them  slowly  to  avoid  knocking  things 
over,  and  making  table  explorations  as 
casually  as  possible.  To  these  I  would 
like  to  add  two  very  effective  tools  for 
meeting  the  whole  situation — social 
poise,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Getting  about  alone  is  one  of  the 
most  intimidating  problems  confront¬ 
ing  a  blind  person.  However,  if  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  author’s  instructions,  he  will 
move  right  out  of  his  rocking  chair  into 
a  world  of  action.  To  achieve  this 
transition  “two  things  are  necessary:  1. 
the  courage  to  quell  one’s  fears  and 
keep  on  trying  in  spite  of  failure;  and 
2.  a  keenness  of  observation  with  all 
the  remaining  senses.” 

Guide  dogs  and  canes  are  thoroughly 
discussed,  both  as  to  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  the  impression 
is  left  that  neither  one  is  really  neces¬ 
sary.  The  value  of  a  cane  is  underesti¬ 
mated  in  the  book.  Although  the  real 
function  of  the  cane  is  acknowledged 
as  a  guide  and  feeler  of  objects,  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  its  use  as  a  sum¬ 
mons  for  assistance  and  signal  to  traffic. 
It  is  shocking  to  read  the  suggestion  to 
tap  the  cane  or  blow  a  whistle  at  the 
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corner  when  needing  help  to  cross  a 
street.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the 
author’s  thesis  to  be  inconspicuous  at 
all  times. 

Part  Two  of  the  book  is  directed  to 
the  sighted.  The  author’s  approach  re¬ 
veals  sensitivity  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  point  of  view  of  the 
sighted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  blind  in 
their  relationship  with  each  other.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  coping  with  vari¬ 
ous  situations  which  at  times  create  a 
crisis  for  both.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
to  avoid  awkwardness  and  confusion 
are  as  follows:  To  avoid  awkwardness 
and  confusion  the  sighted  person  is 
asked  that  he  always  extend  his  hand 
in  greeting;  that  he  speak  immediately 
when  introduced  to  enable  the  blind 
person  to  look  directly  at  him  for  ac¬ 
knowledgement;  that  he  speak  directly 
to  the  blind  person  instead  of  address¬ 
ing  him  through  his  companion;  that 
he  allow  the  blind  person  to  take  his 
arm  when  guiding  him  through  un¬ 
familiar  surroundings;  that  he  warn 
him  of  steps  at  the  point  of  approach¬ 
ing  them  instead  of  several  feet  away; 
that  he  precede  a  blind  person  through 
a  door;  and  that  he  gently  touch  the 
blind  person’s  hand  to  the  arm  of  a 
chair  to  orient  him  as  to  its  position. 
Further,  it  is  helpful  to  comment  on 
visual  observations  in  concrete  terms 
that  invoke  a  mental  image.  Superla¬ 
tives  leave  only  a  feeling — factual  de¬ 
scriptions  convey  an  idea.  By  making 
the  sighted  person  aware  of  ways  in 
which  he  can  be  helpful,  a  natural  and 
comfortable  relationship  will  follow. 

The  author  asserts  there  are  no  rigid 
rules  which  will  apply  to  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  all  situations.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  individual  differences  as 
to  temperament  and  adjustment  to 
blindness.  “No  two  blind  persons  have 
identical  reactions,  or  need  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  assistance.”  Some 
need  more  help  than  others.  In  gen¬ 


eral,  it  is  best  for  the  sighted  person 
to  ask  when  and  how  he  can  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  instead  of  assuming  that  cer¬ 
tain  things  should  be  done  routinely. 
The  author  warns  against  doing  more 
than  is  necessary — of  carrying  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  too  far,  leaving  the  blind 
person  with  a  feeling  of  inadequacy. 
He  needs  to  have  things  done  for  him 
only  in  regard  to  matters  which  require 
sight.  For  the  rest  he  needs  guidance 
which  will  free  him  for  independent 
action  and  thought.  Intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  where  vision  leaves  off  and 
the  other  senses  pick  up  informs  the 
sighted  person  of  when  he  can  be  of 
genuine  assistance.  And  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  blind  person’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  take  the  initiative  in  supply¬ 
ing  information  which  will  lead  to  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mrs.  Bindt  has  performed  a  com¬ 
mendable  service  to  blind  and  sighted 
alike  in  writing  this  book.  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  a  more  daring  and  origi¬ 
nal  approach  and  some  mention  of  the 
psychological  implications  and  philo¬ 
sophical  point  of  view,  since  these  are 
basic  to  a  positive  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness.  However,  she  has  realistically  pre¬ 
sented  most  of  the  problems  which  usu¬ 
ally  provoke  frustration  and  hardship. 
While  no  new  ideas  are  given  it  is 
a  thorough  compilation  of  existing 
methods  and  techniques  in  one  volume 
for  convenient  reference  and  guidance. 
It  will  be  especially  valuable  to  a  newly 
blind  person  for  he  will  discover  many 
ways  to  relieve  him  from  the  bondage 
of  his  handicap.  And  to  these  he  will 
add  his  own. 

— L.  Frances  Smith 

“Keep  Your  Head  Up,  Mr.  Putnam !” — By 

Peter  Putnam.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York.  171  pp.  $2.50. 

It  was  like  homecoming  week  at  the 
old  alma  mater,  reading  Peter  Putnam’s 
“Keep  Your  Head  Up,  Mr.  Putnam !” 
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The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  matriculated  in  fear  and  stum¬ 
bling  and  graduated  from  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  dog  and  a  surer  step — it  came 
back  as  vividly  as  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  in  this  objective  and  matter- 
of-fact  presentation  of  rememberings, 
by  the  young  man  whom  a  hunting  ac¬ 
cident  blinded  just  before  his  senior 
year  at  Princeton.  The  book  jacket  tells 
us  he  has  done  much,  Peter  Putnam, 
since  the  late  autumn  of  1941  when  he 
first  counted  the  porch  steps  to  the 
great  door  behind  which  lay  this  very 
specialized  learning.  He  has — with  the 
help  of  his  new  eyes,  Seeing-Eye  Minnie, 
dubbed  Minerva — returned  to  graduate 
from  Princeton,  two  degrees  to  his 
name,  marry,  father  children,  take  up 
his  profession  of  teaching  and  writing. 
But  through  it  all,  so  vivid  and  retaina¬ 
ble  were  his  impressions,  he  remembers 
the  intramural  adjustments  and  the 
Morristown  treks,  his  widely  differing 
schoolfellows,  his  warmly  concerned 
mentors.  And  he  writes  of  it  all  with 
humor,  appreciation,  and  sentimental- 
ism-free  sentiment.  Covering,  as  the 
book  does,  essentially  the  period  in  this 
blind  man’s  young  life  which  began 
with  his  first  greeting  from  his  Seeing- 
Eye  trainer — “Keep  your  head  up,  Mr. 
Putnam!” — out  of  which  the  book  is 
titled,  the  relatively  calm  sailing  is  un¬ 
derstandable.  We  could  wish  that  this 
young  man’s  typewriter  had  gone  out 
of  bounds,  maybe,  and  shared  as  com¬ 
petently  the  Sturm  and  Drang  that 
must,  certainly,  also  have  gone  with 
him  into  acceptance  of,  and  adjustment 
to,  his  optical  blackout. 

Maybe  that  wider  horizoned  picture 
is  scheduled  for  later? 

At  any  rate,  “Keep  Your  Head  Up, 
Mr.  Putnam!”  is  a  book  you  will  want 
to  read.  May  it  crowd  the  best-seller 
list! 

— Skulda  V.  Baner 
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Current  literature 


“Social  Treatment  of  the  Young 
Blind  Child”  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Beth  Eaton  Hill  which  appeared  in 
Social  Casework  for  November,  1951. 
The  article  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  functions  of  the  medical  social  case¬ 
worker  in  dealing  with  preschool  chil¬ 
dren.  The  study  is  based  on  206  cases 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  most  common  anxieties  of 
parents,  such  as  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
child,  community  attitudes,  etc.  There 
is  a  brief  report  of  three  cases  and 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  these 
anxieties.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  majority  of  parents  with  supportive 
treatment  is  able  to  make  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  a  child’s  blindness. 
- ■ - 

The  second  edition  (1951)  of  “Blind 
and  Partially  Seeing  Children  in  Illi¬ 
nois”  has  been  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Handicapped  Children  of 
Chicago.  The  pamphlet  describes  the 
extent  of  defective  vision  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  Illinois,  the  resources  available 
for  meeting  current  needs,  and  pro¬ 
jected  programs. 


“Beating  the  Clock  for  Charlie,”  by 
Nelson  Drake,  appeared  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1951  issue  of  The  Lion.  The  Char¬ 
lie  of  the  title  refers  to  Charlie  Thorn¬ 
ton,  athletic  coach  at  the  Arizona  State 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  realized  that  track  was  essential  to 
the  conditioning  of  his  wrestlers  but 
found  that  running  on  an  ordinary 
track  was  unsatisfactory.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  track  with  a 
guide  rail  made  of  smooth  steel  piping 
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and  with  the  supports  curving  outward 
so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  legs  of  the  runners.  The  result  is 
that  a  group  of  blind  athletes  can  run 
together  eliminating  the  need  for  as¬ 
sistance.  The  track  acted  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  all  of  the  boys  who  are  now 
anxious  to  “beat  the  clock  for  Charlie.” 


The  M  &  R  Laboratories  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  have  recently  published  the 
report  of  the  second  M  &  R  Pediatric 
Research  Conference.  The  subject  was 
retrolental  fibroplasia.  The  Conference 
was  held  at  Bellevue  Medical  Center 
on  April  28,  1951.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conference  was  to  assist  in  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  research  information 
and  to  stimulate  further  research.  The 
chairman  was  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Jr., 
and  twenty-five  of  the  nation’s  leading 
pediatricians,  ophthalmologists,  etc., 
participated.  The  report  is  not  in  pop¬ 


ular  terminology  and  is  not  suitable  for 
use  with  parents  of  blind  children,  but 
it  is  of  interest  and  assistance  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  field. 

- ■ - 

January  6,  1952,  marked  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  Louis  Braille’s  death.  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  for  that  date 
featured  an  article  by  Helen  Keller  en¬ 
titled  “Light  Bearer  to  the  World  of 
Darkness.”  Miss  Keller  pays  homage  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  whose  method 
of  writing  gave  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  “a  stability  and  an  ease  un¬ 
dreamed  of  before.” 

- ■ - 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  for  August  18,  1951, 
carried  a  study  by  Charles  R.  Freebie, 
Jr.  and  James  F.  Donahue  on  “Syphilis 
and  Gonorrhea  as  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness.”  This  is  a  study  of  blindness 


N.  I.  B.  —  Skillcraft  Greeting  Cards 

Silk  Screened  by  Blind  Craftsmen 

Packed  ten  to  an  attractive  acetate  box,  screened  in  a  variety  of  colors 
on  cream  French  fold  stock,  the  cards  are  suitably  designed  for  birthday, 
baby,  congratulation,  anniversary,  get  well,  wedding  and  sympathy. 

According  to  the  prevailing  demand,  instead  of  a  verse,  space  is  left 
for  the  sender  to  write  a  personal  message. 

Wholesale  50^  a  package  of  ten — Retail  Price  $1.00,  F.O.B.  Roseland, 
New  Jersey. 

Minimum  order  that  will  be  accepted  is  for  one  carton  of  24  boxes.  However,  you 
may  order  one  sample  box  for  inspection,  price  60$  including  prepaid  postage. 

N.I.B.  requests  you  place  orders  direct  with 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
11  Roseland  Place,  Roseland,  New  Jersey 
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among  persons  declared  legally  blind 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  during  the  ten- 
year  period  from  January  1,  1939  to 
December  31,  1948.  Among  all  cases 
where  the  etiology  of  blindness  was 
known,  it  was  found  that  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  were  the  most  common  causes  of 
blindness.  59.5  per  cent  of  blindness 
due  to  infectious  diseases  was  caused 
by  syphilis.  Thus  it  ranks  first  among 
all  causes — 7.9  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
They  found  that  no  significant  de¬ 
crease  in  percentage  was  noted  during 
the  decade  under  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  significant  decrease  in 
blindness  due  to  gonorrheal  infection 
was  noted.  Their  study  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  neither  sex  nor  race  is  a  factor 
in  blindness  due  to  syphilis. 


A lews  Kriefs 


Enlarged  National  Industries  Shop 
in  Milwaukee 

The  Alvin  Brush  and  Supply  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee,  has  been  taken  over  by  a 
new  non-profit  corporation  “to  im¬ 
prove  the  company’s  position  in  the 
market  of  blind  aid  merchandise.” 
Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  new  firm,  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind.  The  Alvin  firm’s  1 1 
blind  employees  constituted  85  per 
cent  of  its  force,  and  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion’s  plans  call  for  greatly  increased 
employment  of  blind  persons  and 
greatly  increased  production  as  a  non¬ 


profit  corporation  instead  of  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  with  a  non-profit  corporation. 


Helen  Keller  in  Near  East 

Dr.  Helen  Keller,  with  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  left  by  plane  on  April  13  for 
a  tour  of  the  Near  East  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  populations  in  the  countries 
there.  Cairo  was  Miss  Keller’s  first  stop, 
and  the  itinerary  includes  many 
schools,  workshops,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  Egypt,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Hashemite  Jordan,  and  Israel, 
including  Jerusalem.  Following  her 
visit  to  the  Near  East,  her  tour  will  in¬ 
clude  Paris,  where  she  will  participate 
in  the  Louis  Braille  centennial  observ¬ 
ance  arranged  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  the  latter  ceremonies  will 
be  an  appearance  with  French  and 
UNESCO  officials  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne. 


A  National  Association  in  India 

A  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  been  formed  in  India,  described  in 
a  resolution  as  “an  association  for  the 
blind,  the  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
the  sympathizers  of  the  blind”.  It’s 
aims  and  hopes  are  described  as  being 
directed  at  the  whole  of  India  to  secure 
co-operation  of  all  organizations  work¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  their  activities.  A  non-official  body, 
“free  from  daily  government  worries,” 
the  association  intends  to  formulate  a 
national  plan  to  adequately  tackle  a 
national  problem  involving  upwards  of 
two  million  totally  blind  and  a  very 
large  number  of  partially  blind  per¬ 
sons. 
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Jn  Zkis  Jssue 


Mrs.  Julia  L.  Hayes  is  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  She  received  her  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  in  1939.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  took  the  Harvard 
Course  at  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  She  has  taught  in  the  Idaho 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  in  the  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  public  school  system.  She  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Trinity  College  and 
Hillyer  College,  both  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


E.  L.  Chouinard  was  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II,  and  then 
was  on  the  staff  of  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital.  He  is  now  a  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Specialist  with  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

- ■ - 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  its  creation,  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  E.  Jensen  marshals  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  integrated  type  of 
program  for  the  blind  that  North  Carolina 
has.  Dr.  Jensen  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  at  Duke  University.  His  article  was 
first  read  as  a  paper  before  the  Southern 
Sociological  Society  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  last  spring. 
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R.  L.  THOMPSON 


Placement  Mad  or 
Rehabilitation  Wise ? 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  rehabilitation  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  persons  during  the 
past  six  years  and  to  be  very  closely 
associated  with  others  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  profession.  This  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  technical  know-how  of 
paper  work  required  by  both  the  state 
and  federal  offices  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  prompt  me  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  observations  which  are  going  to 
be  phrased  in  rather  non-professional 
language.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
readily  understood  by  those  persons 
interested  in  the  blind,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  technical  language 
connected  with  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
rehabilitation  of  visually  handicapped 
persons,  let  me  roughly  outline  the 
kinds  of  visual  disabilities  and  their 
range  often  considered  to  be  vocational 
handicaps.  These  disabilities  may  make 
a  person  eligible  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services  through  the  state 
program.  The  kinds  of  conditions 
which  make  a  person  eligible  may  be 
diseases  such  as  glaucoma,  detached 
retina,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  pterygium, 
cataracts  and  psychological  blindness. 
The  range  of  visual  disability  goes 
from  total  blindness  to  persons  with 
normal  vision  in  both  eyes.  The  per¬ 
son  with  normal  vision,  as  an  example, 
however,  may  have  pterygium,  usually 
a  progressive  disease,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  blindness  if  not  treated. 
A  person  with  one  normal  eye  and  one 
blind  eye  is  also  considered  to  have  a 


physical  handicap  of  a  serious  enough 
nature  to  make  him  eligible  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  In  other  words, 
persons  are  eligible  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  whose  normal  vision  will 
be  seriously  threatened  if  the  eye  dis¬ 
ability  is  not  treated.  Rehabilitation 
also  applies  to  persons  whose  vision  is 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  carry  on  their 
normal  occupation. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Placements  are  not 

Blind 

In  the  face  of  this  range  and  type  of 
conditions  that  may  make  a  person  eli¬ 
gible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  let  us  understand  that  many  of 
these  persons  can  have  their  vision  re¬ 
stored  or  can  have  a  progressive  condi¬ 
tion  arrested  so  that  they  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  employed  as  sighted  persons. 
Such  medical  services  in  case  of  an  eye 
disease,  or  psychiatric  services  in  case 
of  a  mental  condition  causing  blind¬ 
ness,  are  very  important  parts  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  This  means  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  rehabilitation 
closures  in  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
trained  and  placed  not  as  blind  per¬ 
sons  but  as  sight  restoration  cases  who 
have  had  a  progressive  condition  ar¬ 
rested.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  placed 
and  closed  by  an  agency  for  the  blind 
are  probably  legally  blind. 

We  often  hear  officials  in  work  for 
the  blind  state  that  a  certain  number 
of  persons  were  placed  through  the  re¬ 
habilitation  departments  in  the  United 
States  or  some  particular  state  during 
a  particular  year.  It  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  person  is  talking  about 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabili¬ 
tated,  and  that  fifty  per  cent  of  this 
number  should  be  discounted,  as  per¬ 
sons  who  had  sight  restored  or  who  had 
progressive  eye  conditions  arrested.  Ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  placed  have  a  condition  which 
makes  them  legally  blind  or  nearly  so. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  requires  that  when  a  case 
is  closed  as  rehabilitated  a  closure  form 
be  filled  out.  This  closure  form  reports 
the  visual  acuity  and  the  eye  condition 
when  the  case  is  accepted  for  services. 
Nowhere  in  this  form  is  there  a  report 
of  the  seriousness  of  disability  at  clo¬ 
sure.  Many  persons  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  assume  that  acceptance 
as  a  blind  person  for  services  through 
the  rehabilitation  department  means 
closure  as  a  blind  person.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  false.  It  is  true  that  the  closure 
form  does  give  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  remedying  eye  conditions  but 
there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  such  medical  or  psychiatric 
measures  as  may  have  been  taken.  This 
is  certainly  an  unfortunate  omission  in 
the  closure  form  and  one  which  has 
been  very  misleading  to  the  public. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  federal 
office  allocates  money  to  the  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  departments  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
persons  closed  as  rehabilitated.  There 
is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  allo¬ 
cating  matching  funds  to  consider  the 
difficulty  of  the  case — the  number  of 
steps  one  needs  to  take  to  actually  re¬ 
habilitate  the  individual,  or  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  rehabilitation  service  performed. 
The  agencies  concerned  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  more  counselors  per 
case  load  than  ordinary  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies.  Thus,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  a  more  difficult  process  than 


the  rehabilitation  of  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  persons.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  vocational  rehabilitation 
worker  will  say  that  the  most  difficult 
case  to  rehabilitate  vocationally  is  that 
case  where  the  physical  handicap  can¬ 
not  be  removed  or  arrested  from  pro¬ 
gressing.  This  is  true  both  in  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  in  agencies  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  of  other 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons.  In  all  probability  the  inten¬ 
tion  behind  giving  an  agency  for  the 
blind  a  smaller  case  load  per  counselor 
was  that  this  counselor  would  handle 
only  persons  legally  blind  or  nearly  so 
for  training  and  placement  purposes. 

Are  the  More  Difficult  Cases  Slighted? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  blind  person  or  a  person 
threatened  with  blindness  is  going  to 
be  successful.  All  such  cases  concerned 
with  a  serious  visual  handicap  should 
be  handled  through  the  rehabilitation 
agency  for  the  blind.  When  treatment 
and  processing  of  a  case  is  started  one  is 
obliged  to  complete  the  case  without 
suffering  serious  loss  in  terms  of  time 
and  federal  credit.  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
visually  handicapped  could  bear  some 
study.  Study  could  also  be  made  on  re¬ 
habilitation  for  other  physically  de¬ 
fective  persons  in  light  of  the  degree 
of  physical  disability  existing  at  the 
time  of  closure.  A  counselor’s  case  load 
based  on  this  factor  would  be  much 
fairer  and  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
counselors  to  concentrate  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  difficult 
cases.  These  are  by  no  means  impossi¬ 
ble  cases.  If  a  study  could  be  made  it 
might  be  found  that  agencies  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  are  tending  to  neglect  the  more 
difficult  cases.  The  same  amount  of 
credit  for  rehabilitation  is  given  to  the 
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agency  and  to  the  individual  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  easy  case. 

How  Genuine  is  Rehabilitation ? 

Another  point  where  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  service  might  improve  in 
quality  is  on  the  stability  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  accomplished.  For 
example,  many  blind  persons  are  placed 
in  home  industries  or  home  businesses 
on  an  independent  basis.  Most  counsel¬ 
ors  would  admit  that  the  majority  of 
such  rehabilitations  reported  to  the 
federal  office  are  no  more  than  tempo¬ 
rary  handouts  without  much  hope  of  a 
long  term  rehabilitation. 

Since  there  is  no  reporting  method 
established  for  following  up  rehabilita¬ 
tion  cases  after  closure  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  the  stability  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation.  Such  follow-up  reporting 
should  be  instituted  in  those  cases  with 
serious  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

The  results  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  need  a  field  audit  as  well  as  a 
paper  audit.  This  would  fairly  judge 
an  agency’s  rehabilitation  program.  At 
present  there  is  only  the  faith  and  hope 
that  the  directors  of  each  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  are  complying  with  the 
full  spirit  of  the  law. 

Private  vs  Public  Financing 

Another  amazing  situation  is  that 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  expenditure 
of  federal  and  state  funds  there  can  be 
no  rehabilitation.  For  example,  if  a 
Lions  Club  finances  a  case  this  help  is 
not  credited  to  the  agency  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  Thus,  a  counselor 
who  spends  time  obtaining  local  funds 
to  rehabilitate  a  person  is  given  no 
credit  by  the  federal  government  for 
saving  taxpayers’  money. 

Misplaced  Emphases 

Most  agencies  for  the  blind  have  em¬ 
ployed  counselors  who  know  very  little 


about  blind  people  but  who  have  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  to  learn  about 
blind  people  and  to  help  and  do  good. 
They  are  told  that  the  objective  of  their 
work  would  be  placements  and  closures 
since  this  is  the  thing  the  federal  office 
is  particularly  interested  in.  Many  of 
these  counselors  go  into  the  field  and 
try  to  talk  to  seriously  handicapped 
persons  about  vocational  training  and 
employment  during  the  first  interview. 
The  fact  that  placements  and  closures 
are  the  primary  objective  causes  the 
counselor  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  rehabilitation  process.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate  since  many  eligible  rehabili¬ 
tation  cases  have  been  determined  un¬ 
feasible  because  they  could  not  start 
at  the  training  and  placement  stages  of 
the  process.  It  is  understandable  why 
a  counselor-placement  officer  having  a 
quota  would  choose  those  cases  which 
need  only  training  and  placement,  or 
merely  placement.  This  means  he  prob¬ 
ably  eliminates  or  neglects  the  more 
difficult  cases. 

Let  us  look  at  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  process  of  permanently 
visually  handicapped  persons.  For  con¬ 
venience,  I  have  divided  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  process  of  the  blind  into 
four  stages: 

1.  Referral,  interviewing  and  counsel¬ 
ing- 

2.  Application  and  further  interview¬ 
ing  and  counseling. 

3.  Training. 

4.  Placement. 

If  each  of  the  following  steps  needs 
to  be  taken  it  is  time  consuming. 

1.  Referral,  interviewing  and  coun¬ 
seling  stage: 

Recently  I  talked  to  a  group  of  social 
workers  who  stated  that  many  blind 
persons  did  not  wish  to  apply  for  our 
services,  and  therefore,  they  could  not 
refer  them  to  us.  Even  social  workers 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  trained  in  the 
more  delicate  techniques  of  handling 
radical  social  situations  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  blind  person  has  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make  before  he  is  ready  to 
apply  for  rehabilitation  services. 

In  the  past  our  agency,  like  many 
others,  has  not  usually  worked  with 
a  permanently  blind  person  until  he 
filled  out  a  long  application.  It  has 
been  our  experience  in  contacting  many 
blind  persons  that  a  great  number  are 
not  ready  to  fill  out  applications  for 
rehabilitation. 

Techniques  must  be  used  to  prepare 
the  person  for  application.  A  few  of 
the  techniques  are: 

a.  Supplying  the  client  with  a  talking 
book  machine. 

b.  Supplying  the  client  with  a  self 
threading  needle. 

c.  Showing  the  client  how  to  tell  time 
on  a  Braille  watch  and  obtaining  one 
for  him. 

d.  Showing  a  client  how  to  dial  a 
telephone. 

There  are  many  other  little  things 
which  blind  people  learn  to  do  and 
which  the  counselor  should  be  able  to 
help  the  blind  client  learn.  At  the 
proper  time  the  client  should  be  made 
aware  of  facial  vision,  touch,  the  ability 
to  shave  without  a  mirror,  and  many 
other  everyday  tools  of  the  blind. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  short 
circuiting  of  these  adjustment  responsi¬ 
bilities,  is  the  suggestion  that  the  blind 
person  take  a  bus  or  train  and  attend 
the  Adult  Training  Center.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  responsible  for  many  adjust¬ 
ment  failures.  Some  persons,  even  if 
they  can  see  and  have  all  their  normal 
faculties,  are  reluctant  to  leave  their 
home  for  training.  Such  counselors 
often  use  the  failure  of  their  short  cir¬ 


cuit  techniques  to  classify  their  client 
as  unfit  for  rehabilitation. 

2.  When  a  spark  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  is  lighted  in  the  individual,  then 
the  counselor  can  suggest  that  the  client 
apply  for  adjustment,  training,  and 
placement.  During  this  second  step  all 
thoughts  and  facts  about  the  person 
should  be  gathered  and  these  should  be 
used  to  help  the  client  determine  what 
the  best  course  for  training  and  place¬ 
ment  is. 

3.  The  third  stage  might  be  termed 
as  vocational  training  for  a  job  suited 
to  the  person’s  present  abilities.  This 
training  is  arranged  for  at  a  regular 
vocational  school,  through  services  of 
a  tutor,  or  by  on-the-job  training. 

4.  The  next  step  is  obtaining  a  job 
in  line  with  the  client’s  wishes,  ability 
and  training.  This  job  may  be  in  the 
client’s  home,  in  the  client’s  commu¬ 
nity,  or  it  may  be  in  a  factory,  a  retail 
establishment,  or  it  may  be  traveling 
on  the  road  selling  or  demonstrating 
wares. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer 
to  say  that  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
only  placement  or  training  services 
should  not  be  given  fair  attention.  But, 
some  methods  should  be  established  to 
encourage  the  counselor  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  hard  case  than  he  gives 
to  the  easy  case.  The  severely  disabled 
should  not  be  penalized. 

It  is  hoped  that  anybody  who  has 
controversial  thoughts  on  this  subject 
will  make  them  known. 

I  believe  that  if  the  disability  at  the 
time  of  closure,  the  stability  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  the  extent  of  private 
financing  of  the  case  were  adequately 
reported  to  the  federal  office,  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  spirit  of  rehabilitation  work 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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MEDAL  OF  CHEVALIER  TO  HELEN  KELLER 


In  connection  with  the  ceremonies 
in  Paris  in  memory  of  Louis  Braille  on 
June  21  and  22,  Dr.  Helen  Keller  re¬ 
ceived  the  Medal  of  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  lifetime  of  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
world.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
M.  Paul  Ribeyre,  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Keller’s 
lecture,  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Miss  Keller,  whose  flawless  French 
grammar  was  commented  on  by  re¬ 
porters,  said,  “In  our  small  way,  we, 
the  blind,  are  as  indebted  to  Louis 
Braille  as  mankind  is  to  Gutenberg. 
.  .  .  This  is,  indeed,  a  celebration  of 
all  the  years  in  which  the  sightless  have 
banished  darkness  with  the  inner  light 
of  knowledge  and  they  ask  only  that 
when  their  capabilities  have  been 
proved  they  may  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  more  fully  in  the  activities 
of  their  seeing  fellow  men.” 

During  the  commemoration  Louis 
Braille’s  coffin  was  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  to  the  final  resting  place  of 
France’s  great.  For  a  hundred  years 
Braille’s  grave  was  in  the  village  of 
Coupvray,  his  birthplace  outside  Paris. 
A  colonial  regiment  band  played  fu¬ 
neral  music  as  the  cortege  with  Braille’s 
coffin,  followed  by  members  of  the 
Braille  family  and  by  a  procession  of 
blind  and  seeing  people,  moved  along 
the  streets. 

Variety  Clubs  Award 

Dr.  Keller  was  also  the  recipient  in 
May  of  the  Variety  Clubs  International 
Humanitarian  Award  for  the  year  1951. 
Inaugurated  in  1939,  the  annual  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  Humanitarian  Award  is 
made  by  a  Board  of  Judges  consisting 
of  sixty-five  editors,  publishers,  edu¬ 
cators  and  past  winners  of  the  Award, 
all  of  whom  are  well  qualified  to  nomi¬ 


nate  and  select  the  “Humanitarian  of 
the  Year”  by  reason  of  their  closeness 
to  world  and  domestic  affairs.  With 
Dr.  Keller’s  selection  as  recipient  of  the 
1951  Award  another  great  benefactor 
of  humanity  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  distinguished  people  who  have  been 
honored  by  the  “Heart  of  Show  Busi 
ness”,  the  first  of  whom  was  Father 
Flanagan  as  the  winner  for  the  year 

>938- 

In  Miss  Keller’s  absence  on  her  tour 
of  the  Near  East  in  the  interests  of 
work  for  the  blind,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
accepted  the  Award  and  the  Award 
Plaque  on  her  behalf,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Variety  Clubs  International  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 
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Some  Problems  Confronting  Blind  Students 
Enrolled  in  Public  High  Schools 

EBER  L.  PALMER 


Editor’s  Note:  Two  complementary  arti¬ 
cles  on  educating  blind  students  in  public 
high  schools  appear  here  in  succession. 
This  first  one,  written  by  Eber  L.  Palmer 
as  a  presentation  for  a  panel  discussion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  calls  attention 
to  some  of  the  problems  involved  for  the 
student.  The  succeeding  article,  beginning 
on  page  165,  describes  how  the  idea  works 
out  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Guy  J.  Marchisio,  Consultant  on 
Secondary  Education  for  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
also  presented  at  the  same  meeting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  panel 
is  organized  primarily  to  explore  the 
problems  of  the  blind  student  in  a 
public  high  school.  It  is  not  an  attempt 
to  establish  any  one  educational  route 
through  school  as  the  best  for  all  blind 
students.  It  is  not  a  debate  as  to  where 
all  blind  children  should  be  educated; 
in  a  residential  school,  a  day  school 
class,  or  in  the  regular  public  school 
classes.  Rather  it  is  a  sincere  attempt 
to  view  the  problems  of  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  public  school  from  as  many 
different  angles  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  clarifying  the  thinking  of  all  of  us 
to  whom  this  problem  is  important. 

The  above  approach  to  the  problem 
definitely  will  force  all  of  the  panel 
members  to  view  it  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  child. 

Underlying  Philosophy 

The  child  must  be  the  center  of  all 
thinking.  This  means  that  I,  as  super¬ 


intendent  of  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  must  keep  the  welfare  of  the 
student  ahead  of  my  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  reputation  of  my  school 
and  any  decision  that  is  made  as  to 
where  a  student  is  to  be  educated  should 
be  considered  with  an  open  mind,  giv¬ 
ing  thought  and  attention  to  the  good 
points  and  bad  points  of  each  educa¬ 
tional  route  available  to  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent  as  they  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
the  student  in  question. 

If  the  above  philosophy  is  followed 
the  old  conflict  between  the  advocates 
of  the  residential  schools,  the  day 
schools,  and  the  regular  public  school 
classes  disappears  and  we  are  all  ready 
to  concentrate  on  the  one  problem — 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  child. 

Patterns 

At  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  we  have  not  followed  any 
one  set  pattern  in  the  matter  of  send¬ 
ing  our  students  to  public  school  classes. 
The  methods  we  have  used  might  be 
generalized  as  follows: 

1.  Those  students  who  leave  our  school 
to  attend  public  schools  are  carefully 
selected.  We  do  not  recommend  that 
all  above  a  certain  grade  attend  public 
schools. 

2.  Some  students  are  sent  to  seeing 
summer  school  classes  to  make  up  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  to  establish  new  contacts 
with  students  who  have  normal  vision. 

3.  Some  students  are  sent  to  classes  in 
the  down  town  high  school  when  they 
cannot  obtain  needed  courses  in  our 
own  residential  school. 
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4-  In  general,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  send  students  below  the 
eleventh  grade  but  this  is  not  a  set  rule 
and  there  undoubtedly  would  be  cases 
where  students  could  profit  by  attend¬ 
ance  in  a  public  school  at  an  earlier 
age.  It  is  our  belief  that  such  cases  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and 
countless  factors  must  be  considered 
before  each  decision  is  reached. 

5.  The  method  in  which  we  are  much 
interested  but  which  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  test  is  that 
of  having  students  live  at  the  residen¬ 
tial  school  and  take  their  complete 
training  at  the  public  high  school  in 
the  city  in  which  the  residential  school 
is  located.  Definite  plans  to  enable  us 
to  follow  this  procedure  are  now  un¬ 
der  way.  The  City  of  Batavia  is  at  the 
present  time  developing  plans  for  an 
extensive  school  building  program.  The 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
has  offered  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Batavia  approximately 
sixteen  acres  of  its  property  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  building  with 
only  two  provisions;  namely,  that  they 
establish  a  sight  saving  class,  and  that 
they  be  willing  to  enroll  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  from  our  residential  school.  A  ten- 
year  option  has  been  given  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  If  this  option  is  taken 
up  the  school  district  will  acquire  the 
land  from  our  school  free  of  charge. 
The  entire  program  has  been  delayed 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  citizens  of 
Batavia  to  develop  a  building  program 
which  is  satisfactory  to  all  factions. 

Should  this  program  be  carried  out 
it  would  enable  us  to  allow  certain 
visually  handicapped  children  who  can¬ 
not  be  absorbed  into  their  community 
and  for  whom  satisfactory  sight-saving 
classes  or  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind  are  not  available  to  obtain  their 
diplomas  from  a  seeing  school.  It  would 
also  eliminate  several  problems  which 
are  attendant  upon  the  enrollment  of 


residential  students  in  our  public  high 
school  at  the  present  time,  such  as 
transportation  difficulties,  etc. 

Factors  Involved  in  Choice  of 
Type  of  School 

The  decision  as  to  where  a  specific 
student  shall  be  educated  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  unlimited  number  of  fac¬ 
tors.  Before  discussing  the  problems 
which  a  blind  student  must  meet  in  his 
school  career  while  attending  a  public 
school  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  factors  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  his  home  commu¬ 
nity  or  that  community  in  which  he 
plans  to  attend  school?  Is  there  an  un¬ 
derstanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  teaching  staff 
in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  a  blind 
boy  or  girl  in  their  school?  Are  they 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  equalize  the  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  student  in  their 
school?  Can  the  work  of  the  classroom 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blind  student  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  classroom  procedure? 

What  is  the  parental  and  home  back¬ 
ground?  The  home  conditions  should 
be  such  that  they  are  conducive  to  the 
development  of  proper  school  habits. 
Are  there  a  large  number  in  the  family 
with  limited  financial  means?  Are  the 
parents  able  to  adjust  to  the  student’s 
handicap  and  be  of  real  help  to  him  in 
the  home  environment  or  do  they  ig¬ 
nore  him  or  over-protect  him?  The 
criticism  is  often  leveled  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  that  the  students  are 
over-protected.  Over-protection  in  the 
home  or  in  the  public  school  environ¬ 
ment  is  just  as  deadly.  It  has  no  place 
in  the  educational  program  of  the 
blind  student  wherever  he  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  parents  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  a  boy  or  girl,  even 
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if  he  is  blind,  has  the  same  right  to 
normal  attention  as  any  other  child. 
He  cannot  be  ignored  or  considered 
as  “different”  and  at  the  same  time  be 
expected  to  take  his  place  in  a  normal 
situation.  Therefore,  if  the  home  or 
foster  home  is  not  in  a  position  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  home  opportunities  with 
those  of  an  understanding  school  sys¬ 
tem  the  enrollment  of  a  blind  student 
in  a  public  high  school  is  questionable. 

What  about  the  community  back¬ 
ground?  The  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  not  much  different,  whether 
the  student  is  attending  a  residential 
school  or  the  public  school  in  his  own 
community.  The  main  difference  is 
that  when  a  student  is  attending  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  the  community’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  largely  confined  to  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
student  after  he  leaves  the  residential 
school  and  returns  to  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  attends  his  own  local 
public  school  the  community’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  continuous,  from  the  time  he 
enrolls  until  he  is  graduated  and  has 
become  self-supporting.  His  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  development  after  school  hours 
are  partly  a  community  responsibility. 
Is  the  community  willing  to  accept  this 
responsibility? 

Student’s  Personal  Traits 

But  the  major  factors  involved  in 
the  decision  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
blind  child’s  spending  part  or  all  of  his 
school  career  in  a  public  high  school 
are  those  dealing  with  the  student  him¬ 
self.  Those  factors  may  be  summed  up 
in  four  principal  fields,  namely:  1.  per¬ 
sonality  and  social  characteristics;  2. 
social  ability;  3.  emotional  stability 
and  4.  vocational  aptitudes  and  goals. 

1.  Personality  and  Social  Character¬ 
istics 

A  blind  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  attend 
a  public  school  is  under  constant  severe 


pressure  and  strain.  His  every  move¬ 
ment  creates  situations  for  him  which 
are  not  typical  of  the  problems  of  the 
seeing  person  as  he  goes  through 
school.  From  the  time  he  arrives  in  the 
morning  until  he  leaves  the  school  in 
the  afternoon,  he  is  faced  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  presence  of  new  problems 
which  he  did  not  face  the  day  before. 
Is  he  able  to  cope  with  this  situation  at 
an  adolescent  age? 

Obviously  the  student  who  does  not 
have  the  personality,  quoting  from 
Dale  Carnegie,  to  “win  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  people”,  is  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Even  if  he  had  his  vision  his 
role  would  be  difficult,  but  with  lack 
of  vision  he  would  find  it  extremely 
hard  to  win  a  place  in  the  student 
world,  for  we  must  remember  that  boys 
and  girls  can  be  extremely  cruel  in 
their  indifference  to  social  backward¬ 
ness  or  mediocrity.  Therefore,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  person¬ 
ality  characteristics  and  social  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  student  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  before  his  enrollment  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  is  approved. 

2.  Social  Ability 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  definitely  at  what 
mental  level  a  boy  or  girl  should  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  public  school,  at  the  same 
time  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  must  be  considered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  all  the  others.  It  requires  a 
student  with  a  good  mental  capacity 
to  compete  against  seeing  students  in 
the  public  school.  He  will  not  only  be 
forced  to  meet  all  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  average  student  in 
high  school,  but  in  addition  he  will 
find  that  there  are  countless  times 
when  problems  will  arise  which  re¬ 
quire  a  mental  age  and  capacity  on 
his  part  far  above  that  of  his  fellow 
students  who  have  their  vision.  An  ac- 
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celerated  mental  perceptivity  must  be  a 
substitute  for  his  lack  of  vision. 

3.  Emotional  Stability 

Of  equal  importance  in  considering 
the  advisability  of  a  student’s  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  public  school  is  his  emo¬ 
tional  stability.  Is  he  sufficiently  stable 
emotionally  to  meet  the  crises  which 
are  bound  to  occur  during  the  course 
of  his  school  career?  Can  he  adjust 
emotionally  to  his  inability  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  many  of  the  school  and  extra 
curricular  activities  in  which  his  seeing 
companions  normally  engage?  Can  he 
accept  without  going  to  pieces  emo¬ 
tionally  many  embarrassing  and  even 
heart-breaking  experiences  which  his 
visual  handicap  is  likely  to  bring  upon 
him,  either  through  the  indifference  or 
thoughtlessness  of  others  or  through 
the  situations  which  arise?  It  is  true 
that  the  blind  person  is  very  likely  to 
meet  such  situations  in  later  life,  but 
it  will  be  at  a  time  when  he  has  gained 
an  adult  viewpoint  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
and  to  adjust  himself  emotionally.  For 
an  emotionally  unstable  child,  the 
whole  life  pattern  may  be  damaged  if 
he  is  catapulted  into  a  situation  for 
which  he  is  not,  as  yet,  ready  to  adjust. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  has 
gained  a  good  emotional  balance,  either 
naturally,  or  through  proper  training, 
this  need  not  be  a  deterrent  in  consid¬ 
ering  his  enrollment  in  the  public 
school. 

4.  Vocational  Aptitudes  and  Goals 

Our  fourth  consideration,  namely 
vocational  objective,  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  and  again  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  apart  from  the  other  fac¬ 
tors.  To  generalize  briefly,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  expects  to  enter  a  profession  or 
any  special  activity  where  his  ability 
to  get  along  professionally  and  socially 
with  seeing  people  is  of  prime  impor¬ 


tance,  then  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  his  spending  at  least  part 
of  his  high  school  career  in  a  public 
high  school.  The  same  consideration 
must  be  given  a  boy  or  girl  who  plans 
to  continue  with  his  education  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Some  Specific  Problems 

A  recent  questionnaire  prepared  by 
Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Director  of 
Education,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  on  the  problems  of  the  blind 
student  in  the  public  high  school  lists 
problems  on  a  national  basis  that  I 
find  are  very  similar  to  those  we  have 
met  in  our  own  school.  Inasmuch  as 
findings  on  the  questionnaire  are  else¬ 
where  reported  I  need  not  enumerate 
them  here,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  few  case  histories  that  include  some, 
not  all,  of  the  problems  which  blind 
students  in  public  schools  are  likely  to 
meet.  They  are  quite  typical  of  our 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  problems, 
and  also  indicate  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  must  be  met  and  how  they  can 
be  overcome. 

J.  N.  desired  to  study  law.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  residential  school,  both 
scholastically  and  socially.  He  was  a 
young  man  with  a  high  I.  Q.  and  a  real 
ambition  to  succeed.  He  was  well  ad¬ 
justed,  emotionally,  to  his  handicap 
and  was  not  bothered  by  irksome  oc¬ 
currences  or  by  the  necessity  to  ask  for 
help  when  needed.  He  had  learned 
here  to  ask  for  assistance  when  neces¬ 
sary,  as  contrasted  to  requesting  help  as 
the  easiest  way  out.  His  table  manners 
were  excellent.  He  liked  people  and 
people  liked  him. 

Before  he  was  returned  to  his  home 
community  for  his  last  year  of  school¬ 
ing,  consultations  were  held  between 
the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
residential  school  and  his  home  school. 
Assistance  was  given  to  the  local  school 
in  developing  his  course  of  study  and 
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advice  was  given  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  a  blind  boy  in  their  own  en¬ 
vironment.  We  did  not  want  him 
treated  as  a  curiosity.  Consultations 
were  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
Fortunately  the  two  schools  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  to  make  these  possible. 
In  addition  the  residential  school  put 
into  braille  a  considerable  amount  of 
supplementary  material  and  also  co¬ 
operated  by  putting  many  of  his  writ¬ 
ten  examination  questions  into  braille 
form.  The  boy  was  immensely  popular 
with  the  other  students  and  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  work.  He  actively 
participated  in  all  student  social  activi¬ 
ties.  Subsequently  the  young  man  in 
question  finished  law  school  and  was 
employed  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
law  firms  in  New  York  City.  He  is  now 
a  successful  practicing  attorney  in  his 
own  community. 

R.  L.  quit  the  public  school  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  day  labor  and  truck  driv¬ 
ing  he  lost  his  sight  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  was  faced  with  a  complete 
readjustment  of  his  life.  After  a  few 
months  of  enforced  idleness,  he  entered 
our  school  to  continue  his  education. 
He  had  made  a  remarkable  adjustment 
to  his  blindness  before  he  came  to  our 
school.  Emotionally  he  had  achieved 
real  stability.  Our  big  problem  was  to 
recreate  in  him  the  lost  art  of  study¬ 
ing,  and  to  help  him  to  develop  some 
vocational  objective.  He  had  the 
mental  ability,  the  personality  and  so¬ 
cial  charm  necessary  for  him  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Insurance  work  was  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  upon  which  he  finally 
decided,  and  the  school  recommended 
that  he  spend  the  last  two  years  in  his 
own  high  school.  The  transition  was 
made  and  he  graduated  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  two  years. 

In  some  cases  we  have  not  been  quite 
as  successful.  R.  B.  was  a  young  man  of 
exceptionally  high  I.  Q.  The  fact  that 


he  was  without  sight  did  not  seem  to 
bother  him  but  he  was  an  extremely 
unstable  individual.  His  work  in  the 
class-room  was  poor,  largely  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  application.  He  was  in  con¬ 
stant  trouble  either  in  the  class-room 
or  in  the  dormitory.  Thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  his  was  the  type  of  personality 
that  could  not  adjust  to  a  residential 
school  we  made  arrangements  for  him 
to  enroll  in  his  own  community  school 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  high 
school.  Unfortunately,  the  pattern  of 
his  behavior  did  not  change  so  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  school.  After  a 
period  of  a  few  years  he  made  up  his 
high  school  work  and  enrolled  in  col¬ 
lege.  Drinking  and  lack  of  application 
eventually  resulted  in  his  failure  again. 
Despite  an  I.  Q.  of  approximately  145, 
the  instability  of  his  personality  led  to 
failure.  Perhaps  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  had  failed. 

We  now  have  on  our  campus  a  young 
man  who  is  in  his  second  year  of  high 
school.  He  also  plans  to  enter  law.  He 
has  better  than  average  intelligence, 
rather  slow,  but  extremely  thorough. 
He  is  ambitious  and  is  not  afraid  to 
devote  long  hours  to  his  work.  Our 
problem  is  to  develop  his  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Next  year  we  plan  to  re¬ 
tain  him  on  the  campus  but  have  him 
take  some  courses  in  the  Batavia  Pub¬ 
lic  High  School.  It  is  not  considered 
advisable  for  him  to  enter  his  own 
community  school.  Therefore,  he  will 
return  to  us  for  his  senior  year  but  will 
take  all  of  his  work  down  town.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  problems  will  arise, 
similar  to  those  reported  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  However  a  correct  program 
worked  out  for  any  boy  or  girl  is  worth 
the  extra  administrative  trouble  it  may 
cause. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  our 
school  has  probably  not  been  as  liberal 
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as  many  others  in  permitting  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  our  students  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools.  However,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  quite  consistent  in  our 
policy  as  it  illustrates  our  philosophy, 
namely  that  each  student  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  individually,  and  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  public  high  school  he  must 
meet  certain  standards,  mentally,  so¬ 
cially,  emotionally,  and  vocationally. 

It  has  not  been  our  intention,  in  this 
paper,  to  leave  the  impression  that  a 
residential  school  is  the  best  place  for 
the  education  of  most  blind  children. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  an  analysis  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  each  blind  child.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  residential  schools  for  the  blind 


have  a  real  responsibility  to  assure  the 
visually  handicapped  children  who 
come  under  their  jurisdiction  the  type 
of  training  that  will  lead  to  the  proper 
development  of  their  personalities,  to 
the  use  of  their  mental  abilities  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  will  help  them 
to  develop  emotional  stability  and  will 
gain  for  them  correct  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  goals  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  residential  schools  which 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  as 
they  are  for  public  schools,  which  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  responsibilities.  Wherever 
children  may  be  educated,  our  goal  is 
always  the  same — development  of  use¬ 
ful  citizens. 


Services  to  Blind  Students  Attending  Public 
High  Schools  in  New  Jersey 


Whether  the  educational  program  is 
a  co-operative  one  between  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  for  the  blind  and  the  public 
high  school  in  the  same  city;  whether 
it  is  an  arrangement  between  local  and 
state  boards  of  education  and  a  school 
for  the  blind;  or  whether  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  school  boards  with  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  state  agency,  it  is  indeed  re¬ 
freshing  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  adoles¬ 
cent  to  a  curriculum  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  the  needs  of  the  seeing  high 
school  student.  The  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  to 
be  complimented  for  its  recognition  of 
an  important  and  growing  area  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  that  has  received  little  or 
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no  opportunity  for  group  expression 
and  study. 

Majority  of  Blind  in  New  Jersey 
Attend  Public  High  School 

At  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  interest  in  the  high  school 
student  begins  with  the  elementary 
school  child.  Indeed,  the  educational 
counselor  for  high  school  and  higher 
education  is  invited  to  participate  in 
preschool  conferences  and  to  assist  with 
the  preparation  of  literature  on  the 
nursery  school  and  first  grade  levels. 
Not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  invitation,  he  is  included  in  in¬ 
formal  discussions  about  children’s 
problems  or  problem  children.  By  the 
time  the  blind  pupil  completes  his  ele- 
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mentary  education  he  is  ready,  in  most 
cases,  to  adjust  to  the  local  high  school 
program.  In  arriving  at  this  decision 
it  is  important  that  the  factors  which 
determined  a  specific  elementary  school 
plan  be  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Is  the 
braille  class  graduate  ready  for  public 
high  school?  Would  he  make  a  better 
adjustment  at  one  of  the  six  out-of- 
state  residential  schools  for  the  blind? 
Should  the  pupil  continue  with  his 
training  at  a  residential  school  or  is  he 
now  able  to  compete  with  seeing  stu¬ 
dents?  What  decision  is  to  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  child  attending  his  local 
elementary  school?  Have  the  special 
services  of  the  Commission  been  of  suf¬ 
ficient  help  to  meet  this  new  challenge? 
Yes,  what  about  the  temporary  bedside 
or  home  instruction  case?  Is  he  physi¬ 
cally  able  and  educationally  prepared 
to  begin  a  full-time  program  at  the 
high  school?  How  well  adjusted  to  his 
handicap  is  the  newly  blind  individual? 
Does  he  require  a  modified  program  or 
will  he  be  able  to  carry  on  with  his 
education  in  his  own  community? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
require  careful  consideration  if  the 
interest  of  the  child  rather  than  any 
pet  program  is  the  paramount  objec¬ 
tive.  The  transition  period  from  ele¬ 
mentary  to  secondary  school  should  no 
more  be  left  to  chance  than  should  the 
direction  the  training  will  follow.  Gen¬ 
erally,  we  repeat,  with  the  proper  serv¬ 
ices  provided  the  majority  of  visually 
handicapped  students  in  New  Jersey 
attend  their  local  high  schools  and 
actively  contribute  to  school,  home, 
and  community  projects. 

“Core”  Aids  to  Blind  Students 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  success  of  such  a  program  is 
dependent  upon  establishing  and  pro¬ 
viding  services  peculiar  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  individual.  Special  serv¬ 


ices  cannot  be  established  overnight, 
nor  can  they  remain  unchanged  from 
year  to  year.  Each  situation  may  re¬ 
quire  services  modified  to  its  particular 
need.  It  is  our  observation  that  most 
of  the  problems  arising  from  a  blind 
student’s  attending  his  local  high 
school  are  created  by  inadequate  or 
lack  of  specialized  services.  Three  of 
these  services — the  reader,  braille  and 
recorded  textbooks,  and  counseling  and 
supervision — may  be  designated  the 
“core  aids.”  Without  them  no  state¬ 
wide  local  program  could  flourish. 
With  them  the  blind  student’s  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
problems  of  his  schoolmates. 

The  choice  of  readers  for  forty-five 
to  fifty  blind  and  partially  blind  high 
school  students  requires  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  For  more  than  three  decades 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  employ  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  as  readers  at  the  local  school.  Know¬ 
ing  the  school  and  community  as  he 
does,  the  teacher  is  in  a  good  position 
to  assist  with  services  beyond  the  usual 
reading  assignment.  As  an  understand¬ 
ing,  mature  individual,  periodic  re¬ 
ports  may  be  expected  to  include  com¬ 
ments  on  something  more  than  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  It  is  through  these 
reports,  in  addition  to  the  regular  flow 
of  correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
from  students,  parents,  and  others,  that 
the  frequency  and  direction  of  follow¬ 
up  supervision  is  determined.  In  most 
instances  the  reading  is  scheduled 
within  the  school  day  and  treated  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  student’s  program. 
What  is  most  important,  is  that  there 
is  at  least  one  person  in  the  local  school 
or  community  who  knows  the  blind 
student  well  and  is  acquainted  with 
his  special  needs. 

Obviously,  reading  service  alone  is 
not  adequate  for  long-range  study;  nor 
is  it  the  best  means  for  encouraging 
group  participation.  As  a  parallel  aid, 
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therefore,  approximately  250  volun¬ 
teers  throughout  the  state  braille  or 
record  individual  textbook  require¬ 
ments.  Today,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
high  school  student  to  be  provided 
with  all  his  textbook  needs.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  school  books  requested 
are  now  available  from  the  Commission 
library  in  either  braille  or  recorded 
edition.  In  this  way  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  providing  the  tools  that  help  to 
develop  self-direction  and  independent 
study. 

Certainly  it  is  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  today  is  the  establishment  of 
guidance  programs  designed  to  assist 
visually  handicapped  students  with 
their  educational  and  vocational  pro¬ 
grams.  In  this  regard  the  New  Jersey 
Commission,  through  its  educational 
counselor  for  high  school  and  higher 
education,  almost  automatically  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  local  school  when  a  blind 
student  is  in  attendance  at  that  school. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  conferences 
with  the  school  counselor,  the  coun¬ 
selor  from  the  Commission  schedules 
periodic  interviews  in  the  guidance 
office  of  the  local  school.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  particularly  difficult  one,  the 
parents,  school,  principal,  guidance  di¬ 
rector,  reader,  or  subject  teachers  are 
invited  to  participate.  One  of  the 
agency’s  chief  contributions  is  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  school  with  specialized  diag¬ 
nostic  aptitude  service,  occupational  in¬ 
formation,  and  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  service.  Although  not 
always  attainable  the  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Commission  endeavors  to 
provide  the  high  school  with  at  least 
educational,  ophthalmological,  and  psy¬ 
chological  data  accumulated  through 
the  elementary  school  years.  During 
the  junior  or  senior  years  the  student- 
client  applies  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  service  and  thereby  receives  in¬ 


doctrination,  yes,  orientation  if  you 
will,  in  the  various  phases  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Federal-State  program. 
As  part  of  this  process,  a  complete  bat¬ 
tery  of  diagnostic  aptitude  tests  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Personnel  Research 
Center  of  Philadelphia.  For  those  clients 
contemplating  higher  education  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  Blind 
are  given  in  braille  or  large  print.  More 
intensive  counseling  is  provided  to  as¬ 
sist  the  counselee  in  arriving  at  a  de¬ 
cision  regarding  his  vocational  objec¬ 
tive.  Once  the  college  or  vocational 
school  placement  is  completed  the 
client  is  encouraged  to  make  more  of 
his  own  decisions  and  to  contact  the 
agency  counselor  on  his  own  initiative. 

A  problem  of  particular  concern  to 
both  public  schools  and  the  agency  for 
the  blind  in  New  Jersey  was  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  occupational  information 
for  the  blind.  This  situation  left  a  kind 
of  vacuum  in  the  vocational  back¬ 
ground  of  the  visually  handicapped 
student.  When  group  guidance  courses 
were  offered  he  was  unable  to  relate 
the  material  to  his  special  needs.  By 
purchasing  the  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates  occupational  kit  and  recording 
the  job  descriptions  a  partial  solution 
was  found.  This  information,  however, 
only  served  a  general  purpose.  With  a 
little  time  and  effort  it  was  discovered 
that  the  various  departments  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  received  scores 
of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other  lit¬ 
erature  on  vocational  subjects.  By  classi¬ 
fying,  braiding,  and  recording  this  ma¬ 
terial  with  job  descriptions  from  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  private  sources  for  the 
blind  the  seventy  odd  job  folders  may 
now  be  utilized  for  both  general  back¬ 
ground  and  the  special  requirements 
of  the  blind.  As  the  schools  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  service  and 
its  usability  it  is  the  hope  that  this 
problem  will  be  nearer  solution.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  if  put  to  real  use  by  the 
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counselors  concerned  such  a  file  may 
go  far  to  assist  them  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  accurate  occupational  data. 

Supplemental  Aids 

Other  services  that  assist  the  blind 
student  in  adapting  the  public  school 
approach  to  his  requirements  may  be 
considered  as  supplementing  the  “core 
aid”  program.  These  services  may  be 
referred  to  as  “supplemental  aids.” 
Most  of  this  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
specialized  materials  and  equipment 
and  is  provided  by  or  borrowed  from 
the  Commission  library.  A  student  noti¬ 
fies  the  counselor  that  his  specially  de¬ 
signed  record  player  is  out  of  order  and 
that  he  must  have  another  machine  to 
study  his  assignment  for  a  coming  ex¬ 
amination.  Another  student  writes  that 
the  last  package  of  braille  material 
mailed  to  him  is  one  chapter  behind 
the  class  lesson  or  that  the  teacher  is 
skipping  about  in  the  textbook.  An 
algebra  teacher  telephones  a  request 
for  geometry  apparatus  because  he  uses 
these  tools  to  prepare  his  class  for  sec¬ 
ond  year  mathematics.  A  mother  ex¬ 
presses  concern  because  her  daughter 
needs  a  braille  map,  typewriter,  slate, 
or  slide  rule.  And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  with 
most  equipment  and  supplies  shipped 
on  the  day  requests  are  received.  Fre¬ 
quently,  contacts  are  made  to  other 
agencies  or  schools  for  the  blind  for 
the  purchase  or  loan  of  a  braille  or 
recorded  title,  braille  music,  or  games. 
Often,  a  resourceful  volunteer  is  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  possibility  of  adapting 
an  educational  device  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  The  variety  of  equipment 
and  materials  may  be  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  when  it  is  considered  that  services 
are  also  available  to  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  student.  Services  to  individuals 
rather  than  to  groups  of  individuals 
must  be  a  prime  objective.  Equally  as 
important  is  timing — the  preparedness 


to  meet  school  schedules  and  emergen¬ 
cies  as  they  arise. 

If  the  impression  has  been  left  that 
the  Commission  has  developed  its  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  the  extent  where 
it  can  provide  the  right  answers  to  all 
problems  concerning  the  blind  high 
school  student  let  us  hasten  to  add  that 
there  are  problems  in  New  Jersey,  too. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  public  school  approach  is 
a  difficult  program  to  administer.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  this  fact,  it  is  essential  that  a 
plan  of  close  supervision  be  established 
to  integrate  the  multi-phase  activities 
under  a  responsible  agency.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  supervision  that  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  program  is  determined. 
The  finest  materials  and  equipment 
provided  may  be  meaningless  without 
the  personal  consultation  necessary  to 
determine  the  kind  and  extent  of  their 
usefulness  in  each  situation. 

From  the  student’s  point  of  view  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  personal 
contact  is  extremely  important  psycho¬ 
logically  as  well  as  educationally.  With¬ 
out  previous  planning  and  proper  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  both  the  student 
and  the  school  those  first  few  days  as  a 
freshman  could  be  disastrous  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  poor  achievement  for  many 
months  to  follow. 

Specific  Procedures  Suggested 

The  following  procedures,  presently 
applicable  to  New  Jersey,  may  prove 
helpful  in  meeting  the  major  problems 
that  arise  from  a  visually  handicapped 
student  about  to  begin  a  program  at 
the  local  high  school. 

1.  Carefully  read  the  entire  case  his¬ 
tory  making  brief  notations  of  signifi¬ 
cant  data  on  a  personal  record  card. 

2.  Arrange  a  meeting  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  the  elementary  school 
counselor  of  the  agency  regarding  con¬ 
fusing  points  and  additional  informa¬ 
tion  not  on  file. 
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1  3-  Plan  a  conference  with  the  student 

and  his  parents  preferably  at  the  home. 

4.  Schedule  a  visit  to  the  special  class 
or  elementary  school  to  confer  with 
the  principal,  special  class  teacher  or 
regular  grade  teacher,  and  the  school 
nurse. 

5.  Bring  the  cumulative  folder  iq:>  to 
date  and  record  additional  data  on  the 
personal  file  card. 

6.  Fortified  with  this  background, 
handbook  of  services,  appropriate  book 
lists,  and  the  personal  cumulative  card, 
arrange  the  initial  appointment  with 
the  superintendent,  principal,  and  the 
high  school  nurse.  It  may  be  possible 
on  this  visit  to  confer  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  director,  employ  the  teacher- 
reader,  assist  with  the  preparation  of 
the  new  program,  and  even  to  obtain 
the  print  textbooks  for  brailling  or 
recording. 

7.  Several  school  calls  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  details  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  bus  transportation,  traveling 
through  crowded  hallways,  and  the 
lunch  period.  A  meeting  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  teachers  is  advisable  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  special  provisions  for  taking  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  for  participating  in 
such  courses  as  physical  education, 
mathematics,  science,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  commercial  subjects, 
and  club  activities. 

8.  If  possible,  it'  is  recommended  that 
the  student  and  his  parents  visit  the 
high  school  for  the  purpose  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  physical  plant 
and  school  personnel. 

9.  Check  to  see  that  the  student  is  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  the  materials 
and  equipment  to  begin  the  year  at 
the  local  school. 

10.  Periodic  reports  from  the  reader 


and  the  school,  plus  frequent  visitation 
by  the  agency  representative  during 
the  first  year,  will  institute  a  two-way 
consultation  service  that  is  likely  to 
discover  the  student’s  problems  before 
they  become  too  serious.  At  the  same 
time,  in  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  blind  student  and  his  special 
needs  the  school  gradually  learns  to 
handle  day-to-day  problems  without 
undue  concern  or  agency  advisement. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  educational  services  to  other 
visually  handicapped  groups.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  that 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  provides  for  and  coordinates 
services  to  both  blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing  clients  from  birth  through  the  col¬ 
lege  years  and  beyond.  An  active  pre¬ 
school  program  is  maintained  as  well 
as  the  educational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service.  This  means  that  there  is 
no  interruption  in  follow-up  supervi¬ 
sion  until  employment  or  non-educa- 
tional  training  is  considered.  The  edu¬ 
cational  counselor  for  high  school  and 
higher  education  begins  his  services  at 
the  secondary  school  level  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  same  student-client 
through  college  or  vocational  school. 
A  summer  camp  is  maintained  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  educational  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  recreational 
activity,  social  development,  and  im¬ 
proved  educational  skills. 

This  paper,  then,  represents  one 
specific  phase  of  the  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind — the  area  of  services 
to  blind  students  who  are  able  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  public  high  school  program 
in  their  communities. 
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History  and  Background  of  Progress 

Toward  Equal  Footing  with  the  Sighted 

PIERRE  HENRI 


Editor’s  Note:  On  first  thought  it  may 
appear  gratuitous  to  publish  in  the  New 
Outlook  an  article  like  this  one,  originally 
written  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public.  Workers  for  the  blind  are  certainly 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  problems, 
the  theories  and  the  methods,  the  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  the  history  of  blindness, 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  work  for  the 
blind.  Yet  even  though  we  may  be  well-in¬ 
formed,  the  original  viewpoint  of  a  con¬ 
frere,  when  presented  as  ably  as  is  this, 
provides  us  with  a  refreshing  perspective. 

Therefore,  this  article,  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  which  the  blind 
have  had  to  overcome  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  understanding  and  integration  in 
the  sighted  world,  is  here  reproduced.  It 
is  reprinted  from  Courier,  a  publication  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  March  1952 
edition.  If  the  author  fails  to  consummate 
the  record  of  achievement  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
psychology  and  rehabilitation,  he  never¬ 
theless  makes  a  contribution  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  basis  of  such  progress. 

A  blind  man  is  not  merely  a  person 
deprived  of  sight  with  all  that  this 
implies  in  the  limitation  of  his  possi¬ 
bilities  for  action  and  inquiry.  Socially 
speaking,  he  is  a  creature  subject  to 
serious  constraint.  The  attitude  of  peo¬ 
ple  towards  blindness  in  the  past  was 
always  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  fear 
or  mystery.  This  is  revealed  in  their 
treatment  of  the  blind. 

In  primitive  societies,  the  blind  were 
held  to  be  possessed;  and  if  their  lives 
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were  sometimes  spared,  it  was  because 
people  feared  the  spirits  dwelling  in 
them.  The  Laws  of  Manu  authorized 
the  killing  of  infants  born  blind  and 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  outcasts 
those  smitten  with  blindness  later  in 
life.  In  Ancient  Rome,  the  current  of 
opinion  which  tempered  the  dread  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  paterfamilias  never 
went  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  abandoning  children  born  with  an 
infirmity.  In  the  old  Biblical  days, 
blindness  was  considered  an  unclean¬ 
ness:  “Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or 
having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed, 
ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the 
Lord  .  .  (Leviticus,  XXII,  22); 

.  .  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  .  .  .  shall 
not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord”  (id.,  XXI,  18).  The  practice 
of  blinding  princes  to  prevent  them 
from  acceding  to  the  throne,  which 
still  prevailed  at  the  Persian  Court  as 
late  as  the  17th  centur^,  was  conceived 
less  as  a  punishment  than  as  a  means  of 
branding  them  with  a  mark  of  infir¬ 
mity. 

Influence  of  Christianity 

The  blind  ceased  to  be  outcasts  when 

« 

the  Gospel  made  them  (and  also  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  dead)  the  subject  of 
miracles  and  proof  of  Divine  healing 
power.  Mediaeval  Christianity  and  Is¬ 
lam  accorded  them  the  status  of  priv¬ 
ileged  beggars;  and  on  occasions  they 
served  as  intercessors  with  the  Divinity 
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and  read  the  Lord’s  prayers  or  recited 
the  verses  of  the  Koran.  Nevertheless, 
their  position  in  society  remained  pre¬ 
carious  and  degrading. 

A  certain  degree  of  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  modern  society.  For 
the  past  250  years  men  have  made  an 
effort  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  sightless,  beginning  with  William 
Molyneux,  the  English  physicist,  who 
early  in  the  18th  century  first  put  the 
famous  question  to  John  Locke:  would 
a  man  who  was  born  blind  and  who 
later  gained  his  sight  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere?  And  for 
the  past  170  years,  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  systematic  education  of 
the  blind.  In  spite  of  this,  the  attitude 
of  sighted  people  towards  blindness  re¬ 
mained  colored  by  many  fictions  de¬ 
rived  not  from  external  experience — 
that  is,  from  direct  observation  of  the 
blind — but  from  subjective  and  largely 
emotional  sentiments.  To  a  seeing  man, 
any  understanding  of  or  influence  upon 
the  outer  world  seems  impossible  with¬ 
out  sight.  When  a  person  closes  his 
eyes  in  an  attempt  to  realize  what  a 
blind  man  may  think  and  feel,  his 
mind,  emptied  of  all  visual  impres¬ 
sions,  is  invaded  by  the  terrors  which 
beset  primitive  man  in  the  dark.  Those 
who  can  see  are  too  afraid  of  blindness 
to  be  able  to  understand  it.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  natural 
assimilation  of  the  abnormality  which 
the  blind  man  represents  in  the  social 
organism. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  blind  has  depended  and 
will  always  depend  on  progress  in 
understanding  by  those  who  can  see.  So 
long  as  sighted  people  fail  to  free  their 
minds  of  the  subjective  and  emotional 
factors  which  so  strongly  color  their 
ideas  of  blindness,  so  long  will  the 
efforts  of  the  sightless  to  shake  off  their 
burden  of  infirmity  be  doomed  to 
failure. 


Basic  Limitations  Imposed 
By  Blindness 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  what 
they  somewhat  bitterly  call  social  prej¬ 
udices,  these  do  not  represent  the  only 
chain  which  the  blind  must  break. 
Blindness  is  a  fact.  It  narrows  down 
space  very  considerably  and  limits  a 
man’s  mastery  of  the  material  objects 
in  space.  The  biological  function  of 
sight  is  to  anticipate  and  avoid  pain 
and  danger.  Nature  is  hostile  to  any 
creature  incapable  of  reaction  at  a 
distance.  Had  all  men  been  blind, 
mankind  could  not  possibly  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  dangers  which  threatened  it. 
The  world,  with  all  the  things  which 
men  have  developed  for  their  use,  such 
as  houses,  communications,  tools  and 
books,  has  been  organized  by  those  who 
can  see,  and  for  them.  The  blind  man 
thus  meets  life  with  a  grave  handicap. 
How  can  he  possibly  overcome  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  cultivating  and  making  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  faculties  he 
retains? 

The  first  idea  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  the  blind  person  should  develop 
those  of  his  senses  he  can  still  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  hearing  and  touch.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  of  associationist 
psychology  held  to  the  theory  of  sen¬ 
sory  transfer.  We  know  now  that  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  senses  is  in  fact  education 
through  the  senses,  and  that  all  trans¬ 
fer  is  essentially  of  a  mental  kind.  For 
example,  it  is  the  mind  which  organizes 
fragmentary  data  acquired  analytically 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gradually 
builds  up  a  series  of  spatial  images. 
These,  though  lacking  the  richness, 
spontaneity  and  potential  emotional 
content  of  visual  images,  are  enough 
to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
blind.  That  such  images  do  exist  even 
in  the  brain  of  the  congenitally  blind 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Diogenes 
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demonstrated  movement  by  walking; 
people  born  blind  come  and  go  about 
their  business  and  solve  geometrical 
problems  which  proves  that  their  minds 
are  capable  of  conceiving  space  and 
shape.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
number,  the  quality  and  the  practical 
value  of  these  mental  images  depend 
on  adequate  training.  Without  such 
training,  a  blind  child  cannot  overcome 
his  initial  handicap.  This  is  a  point  to 
bear  in  mind  in  any  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  emancipation  of  the  blind 
through  education  and  culture.  We 
shall  return  to  the  point  in  a  moment. 

Compensation  Through  Expression 

First  consider  another  aspect  of  the 
problem.  While  the  blind  man  is  hand¬ 
icapped  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
senses  and  must  find  ways  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  he  can  at  all  times  express 
his  ideas  through  the  spoken  language. 

In  fact,  long  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  creating  special  schools  for 
the  sightless,  blind  persons  often  as¬ 
tounded  their  seeing  contemporaries 
with  the  scope  and  quality  of  their 
learning.  Many  are  the  blind  who  have 
achieved  fame.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
those  whose  blindness  is  considered 
legendary  or  otherwise  disputed  (such 
as  Edipus,  Democritus,  Homer,  Ossian), 
or  those  who  lost  their  sight  late  in 
life  and  therefore  offer  less  conclusive 
evidence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  an  Arab  scholar 
named  Safadi  published  the  biography 
of  307  distinguished  blind  Moslems. 
In  Japan,  blind  scholars  had  their  own 
academic  institutions  for  many  years, 
in  which  they  transmitted  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  history  of  their  country.  Blind 
persons  in  Japan  also  held  a  practical 
monopoly  of  massage  and  other  healing 
practices. 

In  civilizations  where  a  formalized 
culture  is  handed  down  by  memory, 
and  where  teaching  is  almost  entirely 


by  word  of  mouth,  a  blind  person  with 
a  good  memory  is  almost  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  who  can  see.  Not  so 
long  ago,  over  1,000  blind  students 
were  enrolled  at  a  theological  seminary 
in  Egypt  preparing  to  teach  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Koran.  Taha  Hussein 
Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Education 
in  Egypt  and  rector  of  the  Farouk  I 
University,  began  his  successful  career 
in  this  way.  Though  blind,  he  has  risen 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  educational 
reformers  of  his  country.  Endowed  with 
a  great  memory,  he  has  people  to  read 
to  him  and  dictates  his  own  writings, 
so  that  he  has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  learn  braille.  He  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  a  formidable  body  of  works:  20 
volumes  of  criticism  and  essays,  half-a- 
dozen  novels,  translations  of  Sophocles 
and  Racine  into  Arabic,  and  a  fas¬ 
cinating  autobiography.  Book  of  Days , 
which  is  not  only  a  somewhat  satirical 
account  of  the  training  given  at  El- 
Azhar  50  years  ago,  but  also  an  inval¬ 
uable  document  on  the  psychology  of 
the  blind. 

No  instances  of  formal  education  for 
the  blind  are  to  be  found  either  in 
Greek  or  Roman  times,  or  in  mediaeval 
Christendom.  On  rare  occasions,  the 
greatly  gifted  found  their  way  to  fame: 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  became  the 
teacher  of  Saint  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
century;  Palladius,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Didymus,  later  became  bishop  of  a 
see  in  Asia  Minor;  Joannes  Ferdinand, 
born  in  Bruges  in  the  15  th  century, 
acquired  fame  as  a  philosopher,  poet 
and  orator;  Pierre  Pontanus,  known 
as  the  “blind  man  of  Bruges”  early  in 
the  16th  century,  left  treatises  on  the 
art  of  writing  poetry,  and  spoke  out 
fearlessly  on  the  social  problems  of  his 
day.  Other  blind  scholars,  philosophers, 
theologians  and  writers  appeared  in 
Italy,  England,  and  other  countries, 
leaving  a  permanent  mark  in  their 
specialties. 
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By  the  18th  century,  the  number  of 
sightless  whose  achievements  astounded 
the  whole  world  rose  sharply.  History 
has  recorded  many  of  their  names: 
Elizabeth  of  Waldkirch  in  Switzerland, 
Melanie  de  Salignac  in  France,  Maria 
von  Paradis  in  Austria,  and  Nicolas 
Saunderson  in  England.  It  was  Diderot, 
in  his  famous  Letter  on  the  Blind,  who 
first  drew  the  world’s  attention  to 
the  work  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Blinded  at  the  age  of  one  following  an 
attack  of  smallpox,  Saunderson  had  a 
painstaking  mentor  in  his  father.  When 
he  attended  school  his  lightning  mental 
calculations  astonished  his  teachers.  He 
was  a  brilliant  student  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics.  Before  Saunderson 
was  30,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Lu¬ 
casian  Chair  of  Mathematics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  rare  persons  in  England  who  could 
explain  Newton’s  Principia.  His  stu¬ 
dents  were  filled  with  admiration  at  his 
lectures  on  optics  and  his  explanations 
on  the  rainbow,  the  nature  of  colors, 
reflection,  refraction  and  vision.  Lord 
Chesterfield  later  called  him  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  a  man  who  lost  the  use  of  his 
own  sight  and  taught  others  to  use 
theirs.  To  aid  his  remarkable  memory 
and  complicated  mathematical  demon¬ 
strations,  he  invented  the  arithmetical 
board  which  is  the  basis  of  today’s 
mathematical  equipment  for  the  blind. 

Toward  a  Perfected  System 
of  Writing 

This  is  a  significant  point.  Most 
blind  people  during  this  period  found 
it  necessary  to  use  or  to  devise  for  them¬ 
selves  many  kinds  of  mechanical  aids 
to  learning.  Cut-out  letters,  writing 
guides,  relief  surface  maps,  musical 
notations  on  a  projecting  stave,  were 
all  used.  One  blind  person,  living  in 
Hesse,  Germany,  even  built  up  for  him¬ 
self  a  huge  series  of  ideographs  consist¬ 


ing  of  little  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  advance  made  in 
educational  techniques  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  efforts  to  teach  the 
blind  to  read  late  in  the  18th  and  early 
in  the  19th  centuries.  Had  teaching 
continued  to  be  mainly  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  the  development  of  print¬ 
ing  not  made  the  book  rather  than  the 
teacher  the  chief  source  of  reference, 
Valentin  Hauy  might  never  have 
thought  of  giving  his  pupils  his  enor¬ 
mous  quarto  volumes  with  their  pages 
covered  with  ordinary  letters  embossed 
in  large  type.  And,  40  years  later,  Louis 
Braille  might  have  devoted  less  care 
and  thought  to  converting  the  meager 
system  of  sound  symbols  which  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Charles  Barbier,  had  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  into  an 
alphabet  capable  of  adaptation  to  every 
language  and  every  form  of  human 
knowledge. 

In  the  history  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  and  of  their  gradual  attain¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  human  rights,  the 
invention  of  the  alphabet  in  raised  dots 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
their  intellectual  emancipation.  Since 
then,  blind  children  have  been  able  to 
study  the  same  school  subjects  as  the 
sighted.  Their  programs  of  study  are 
the  same  though  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  are  different,  and  they  receive  the 
same  degrees.  Special  libraries  have 
slowly  been  built  up,  mostly  by  volun¬ 
tary  efforts,  in  which  the  adult  blind 
can  find  entertaining  and  instructive 
literature,  while  scores  in  braille  nota¬ 
tion  are  published  to  enable  blind 
musicians  to  study  and  practice  their 
art  as  well  as  teach  it. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  wel¬ 
fare  work  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
blind  sometimes  results,  paradoxically, 
in  educating  people  who,  had  they  been 
able  to  see,  would  have  remained  il¬ 
literate.  Education  then  is  regarded  as 
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the  primary  condition  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  blind.  But  is  education 
enough  by  itself?  Can  we  say  that, 
where  the  blind  have  attained  a  certain 
standard  of  education,  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  freed  from  the  psychological 
and  social  constraints  imposed  by  their 
blindness? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  this  or 
to  allow  the  blind  to  do  so.  They  need 
more  than  knowledge  or  university 
degrees  if  they  are  to  have  equal 
chances  in  the  world  of  those  who  can 
see.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  where 
education,  which  should  have  opened 
a  door  to  freedom  for  the  blind,  has 
merely  stimulated  the  “malady  of 
thought.”  Having  more  to  think  of, 
they  suffered  more.  Spurred  on  by  a 
strong  desire  to  be  compensated  for 
their  disability  or  ill-advised  by  those 
around  them,  the  people  we  have  in 
mind  took  up  studies  which  never 
helped  them  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world. 

Achieving  Social  and  Economic 
Equality 

Civilization  can  no  longer  be  content 
merely  with  homo  sapiens;  it  needs 
man  with  a  social  conscience,  and  homo 
economicus,  as  Leon  Jouhaux  has 
called  him.  Formal  education  may  lead 
to  a  development  of  the  first  of  these, 
but  it  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  other  two.  In  a 
sighted  person,  social  consciousness  de¬ 
rives  from  a  spontaneous  imitation  of 
everything  he  sees  around  him,  which 
determines  his  gestures,  expressions, 
dress,  the  setting  of  his  existence  and 
which,  while  he  may  retain  his  own 
share  of  individuality,  develops  in  him 
a  resemblance  to  his  fellows.  The  po¬ 
tential  for  developing  the  “economic 
man” -is  found  in  the  opportunities  for 
productive  and  creative  work  or  at  least 
in  the  training  for  it  which  sight  makes 
possible. 


The  blind  person,  however,  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
world  which  he  must  patiently  explore 
and  chart.  First  he  must  learn  how  to 
appear  like  other  people;  he  must  pain¬ 
fully  acquire  all  the  substitute  skills 
that  may  help  him  to  bridge  the  tre¬ 
mendous  initial  gap  between  his  natu¬ 
ral  abilities  and  those  of  a  sighted 
person,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  over¬ 
come  emotional  disturbances  which  so 
often  spring  from  his  disability.  From 
this  we  can  see  what  “education”  and 
“culture”  signify  to  the  blind  and  to 
what  extent  the  ground  to  be  covered 
goes  beyond  what  are  generally  called 
the  mental  faculties. 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  great 
achievement  to  be  able  to  teach  a 
sightless  person  how  to  read,  write, 
count  and  to  provide  him  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  general  knowledge.  Today  it 
means  very  little.  This  is  something 
which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  work  to  free  the  blind  from 
ignorance  in  the  unhappily  numerous 
areas  of  the  world  where  educational 
opportunities  are  still  extremely  lim¬ 
ited. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  while  culture,  of  a  strictly  intel¬ 
lectual  order,  may  not  suffice  alone,  it 
is  an  indispensable  condition,  for  the 
substitution  of  one  faculty  for  another 
is  primarily  a  mental  process.  More¬ 
over,  where  a  sighted  person  under¬ 
stands  and  acts  quickly  and  without 
effort,  because  he  can  take  in  all  the 
factors  involved  in  deciding  his  action, 
the  blind  man  must  go  through  slower 
processes  of  inference  and  calculation. 

The  skill  with  which  a  blind  man 
finds  his  way  about  a  city,  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  sightless  “odd  job”  man  or 
worker,  the  blind  woman  who  not  only 
copes  with  all  her  domestic  duties,  but, 
quite  unaided,  makes  herself  a  becom¬ 
ing  dress — here  are  examples  of  how 
acquired  knowledge  may  be  put  to  use. 
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When  competing  with  those  who  can 
see,  the  blind  can  only  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess  through  excelling  in  some  respect. 
Even  to  obtain  a  modest  position  he 
must  possess  qualifications  not  gen¬ 
erally  required  for  the  post.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  unusual  to  find  blind  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  working  as  telephonists, 
shorthand-typists  and  in  other  jobs 
which  by  no  means  call  for  the  full 
use  of  their  capabilities. 

In  this  article,  we  have  had  in  mind 
chiefly  the  blind  since  childhood,  al¬ 
though  not  because  there  are  more  of 
them — two-thirds  of  the  blind  are  over 
50  years  old — but  because  their  situa¬ 
tion  sets  them  more  sharply  apart.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  Milton,  Euler, 
Augustin  Thierry,  Henry  Fawcett, 
Handel  or  countless  other  poets,  scien¬ 
tists,  scholars  and  artists  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  careers  despite  loss  of 
sight.  Their  brains  continued  their 
work;  others  became  their  eyes.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  striking  instance  is  that 
of  Francois  Hubert,  the  Swiss  naturalist 
who  impressed  his  contemporaries  in 
the  late  18th  century  with  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  bees — observations  made 
through  the  eyes  of  his  servant. 

Today  many  blinded  people  con¬ 
tinue  successful  careers  in  journalism, 
documentation  services,  teaching  and 
scientific  research,  with  the  help  of 
someone  else’s  eyes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  blind  people 
have  found  in  the  intellectual  or  aes¬ 
thetic  sphere,  a  means  of  sublimating 
instinctive  energies  whose  natural  out¬ 
let  has  been  barred,  and  that  they  have 
sought  compensation  in  their  pursuit 
of  culture  in  all  the  forms  and  at  all 
the  levels  they  can  reach.  We  have 
shown  that  the  world  of  the  intellect 
remains  open  to  them,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  take  refuge  there, 
even  if,  for  some  of  them,  it  means  a 
certain  overstraining  of  their  natural 
aptitudes. 


Current  Citerature 


“Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Blind/’  by  Mary  K.  Bau¬ 
man,  was  published  in  the  January- 
February,  1952,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation.  The  article  is  based  on 
a  study  of  fifty  cases.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  discover  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  diagnostic  procedures 
in  various  areas.  The  general  areas 
considered  were:  physical  factors,  skills, 
motives,  social  and  economic  factors, 
vocational  factors,  and  adjustment.  The 
results  of  the  study  of  these  cases  indi¬ 
cate  that  diagnostic  procedures  are 
weakest  in  the  area  of  analyzing  skills. 
Almost  equally  weak  is  consideration 
of  the  motives  of  the  client.  Vocational 
factors  and  factors  associated  with  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  background  were 
treated  adequately.  The  study  also 
points  up  the  need  for  some  means  by 
which  the  counselor  can  gather  stray 
bits  of  information  which  round  out 
the  picture  of  the  client.  The  commit¬ 
tee  conducting  the  study  has  designed 
a  tentative  form  for  such  diagnostic 
analysis  which  it  will  be  happy  to  share 
with  counselors  and  supervisors. 
- ■ - 

“They  Walk  in  the  Dark,”  by  James 
M.  Liston,  appeared  in  the  March,  1952 
issue  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 
The  author  was  blindfolded  and  trav¬ 
eled  about  the  city  of  Pontiac,  Mich., 
guided  by  one  of  the  Leader  Dogs.  It 
was  a  way  of  pointing  up  the  fact  that 
guide  dogs  do  not  do  the  thinking  for 
a  blind  person.  The  story  then  goes  on 
to  describe  the  training  procedures  used 
at  the  Leader  Dog  League. 

- ■ - 

“Educational  Groups  for  Preschool 
Blind  Children,”  by  lisa  Rawson,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  1952  issue  of 
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The  N.T.S.  News ,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Nursery 
Training  School  of  Boston.  It  is  the 
author’s  contention  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  blind  children  must 
be  divided  into  two  units — normal  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  blind  and  distuibed  blind 
children.  The  former  can  be  a  genuine 
asset  within  any  group  of  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  describes  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  both  blind  and  sighted 
children  gain  from  this  experience. 
The  disturbed  blind  child  requires  so 
much  individual  attention  piior  to 
purely  educational  experiences  that 
this  phase  of  his  education  can  hardly 

be  considered  part  of  group  work. 

- - —  ■ - 

“How  a  School  for  the  Blind  Reports 
to  Parents,”  by  Geraldine  Scholl,  was 
published  in  the  November,  1951  issue 
of  The  Elementary  School  Journal 
Miss  Scholl  tells  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in 
its  efforts  to  find  a  method  of  report¬ 
ing  to  parents  which  adequately  pre¬ 
sented  the  progress  of  each  child.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  alphabetical  method 
of  reporting,  the  school  administrators 
began  a  study  of  various  methods  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  and 
in  other  schools  for  the  blind.  Confer¬ 
ences  with  parents  were  felt  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  what  they  wished  to 
achieve,  but  the  fact  that  most  parents 
lived  too  far  away  led  them  to  adopt 
a  system  of  personal  letters.  T  hree  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  the  parents  during  the 
school  year  and  a  short  note  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  letters  included  com¬ 
ments  on  the  child’s  development  and 
growth  in  academic,  emotional,  social, 
religious  and  physical  areas,  and  the 
short  note  contained  information  about 
grade  placement,  and  so  forth.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  persons  involved 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  method, 


and  the  experiences  of  the  first  year 
were  used  in  making  minor  changes, 
such  as  a  longer  and  fuller  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  have  been  re¬ 
tained  and  seem  to  fulfill  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  the  school. 


The  UNESCO  Courier  for  March, 
1952,  contains  two  articles  which  deal 
with  blindness,  in  addition  to  the  one 
reprinted  in  this  issue.  They  are:  “Con¬ 
flicts  About  Six  Raised  Dots;”  and 
“Louis  Braille.”  The  first  is  a  short  re¬ 
capitulation  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  UNESCO  in  its  efforts  to 
find  a  uniform  braille  system,  or  World 
Braille,  which  would  make  possible  the 
development  of  a  system  which  could 
be  used  to  write  the  many  languages 
which  do  not  use  the  Roman  alphabet. 
“Louis  Braille”  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch. 

- ■ - 

“First  Regional  Conference  on  Men¬ 
tal  Measurements,”  edited  by  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  has  been  published  recently 
by  Perkins  Institution  (Perkins  Publi¬ 
cations  #15).  The  report  includes 
resumes  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
on  various  aspects  of  mental  testing. 

- ■ - - - 

“The  Light  Within  the  Darkness,” 
an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Dobson,  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1952. 
Dr.  Elliott  Dobson  is  the  pseudonym  of 
a  blind  physician  who  continues  to 
practice  as  a  specialist  in  internal 
medicine.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  a  large 
metropolitan  hospital  and  teaches  at 
one  of  the  leading  medical  schools  in 
the  country.  The  article  is  drawn  from 
the  book  Whe?i  Doctors  Are  Patients , 
edited  by  Drs.  Max  Pinner  and  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Miller,  and  published  in  April 
by  Norton. 
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Book  Ke views 


First  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse — A  Biography 
of  Winifred  Holt  Mather.  Edited  by 
Edith  Holt  Bloodgood,  in  collaboration 
with  Rufus  Graves  Mather.  The  Light¬ 
house,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York.  207  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Editors’  Note  which  prefaces 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse — a 
biography  of  Winifred  Holt  Mather — 
explains  a  certain  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  experienced  at  the  reading  of 
this  slim  little  volume. 

The  editors  acknowledge  that  they 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
telescoping  a  wealth  of  material.  In  the 
process  something  has  been  lost,  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  Winifred  Holt  alone 
could  have  contributed  had  she  carried 
out  her  original  intent  of  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy. 

The  editors,  sister  and  husband,  so 
closely  and  sympathetically  associated 
with  the  subject,  are  privileged  to  read 
between  the  lines,  thus  perforce  bring¬ 
ing  life  and  vitality  to  many  facts  and 
personalities  referred  to  in  passing.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  reader  to  learn  from 
Mrs.  Mather  more  of  how  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophies  of  the  problems  of 


blindness  and  the  blind  were  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  of  her  day. 

Philanthropy,  or  love  of  mankind, 
as  it  is  defined,  is  and  must  be  pro¬ 
found  and  selfless.  “The  First  Lady  of 
the  Lighthouse”  is  unfortunately  in¬ 
clined  to  offer  us  a  picture  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  personality — a  lady  bountiful.  One 
regrets  that  professional  workers  of  to¬ 
day,  following  a  path  blazed  by  such 
farseeing  pioneers  in  social  under¬ 
standing  as  Mrs.  Mather,  have  not  been 
left  some  more  tangible  knowledge  and 
substance  of  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  her  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  development  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

— M.  Roberta  Townsend 

The  Brute — By  Guy  des  Cars,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Michael  Luke.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  Greenberg,  New  York.  250  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  Brute  is  a  powerful  mystery 
novel,  written  in  superb  style.  In  spite 
of  a  long  drawn  out  court  trial,  with  a 
succession  of  witnesses  giving  evidence, 
suspense  is  maintained  throughout  and 
the  reader  never  loses  interest  in  the 
drama  unfolding  spectacularly  before 
him. 

The  central  figure  is  Jacques  Vau- 
thier,  a  deaf-blind  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  intelligence,  who  confesses  to  the 
murder  of  an  American  traveler,  John 
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Bell,  on  board  ship  returning  to  France. 
All  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
crime  point  to  Jacques’  guilt,  although 
there  is  no  apparent  motive. 

After  signing  an  initial  confession, 
written  in  braille,  Jacques  refuses  to 
reveal  his  motive  or  to  comment  fur¬ 
ther.  During  the  long  months  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  while  awaiting  trial,  he 
maintains  his  silence,  permitting  not 
even  his  wife  to  visit  him.  Repeated 
tests  prove  conclusively  that  the  accused 
man  is  of  sound  mind,  eliminating  the 
possible  plea  of  insanity. 

Jacques  has  been  deaf-blind  from 
birth  and  remains  mute,  although  he 
has  been  highly  educated.  His  intellec¬ 
tual  achievements  are  such  that  he  is 
able  to  write  a  novel,  obviously  based 
upon  his  own  life  experience,  present¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  psychological  study 
of  a  deaf-blind  child’s  isolation  and 
impression  of  the  world  around  him 
with  the  reaction  of  his  awakening 
mind  as  he  is  led  into  the  world  of 
thought  by  a  great  teacher. 

Jacques  marries  a  girl,  three  years 
his  senior,  who  took  care  of  him  in  his 
unhappy  childhood.  Later,  she  assisted 
during  his  advanced  studies.  The  cou¬ 
ple  return  from  a  lecture  tour  in 
America,  inspired  by  his  novel,  and  the 
future  looks  bright  until  the  tragedy 
on  shipboard. 

Only  through  the  efforts  of  M. 
Deliot,  a  lawyer  who  hitherto  fails  to 
fulfill  his  early  promise  of  success,  is  a 
solution  reached.  Justice  triumphs! 

The  greatest  strength  in  the  book  is 
the  author’s  recognition  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  loneliness  which  a  deaf-blind 
person  experiences.  The  attitude  of  the 
family  toward  Jacques,  the  child,  by 
hiding  him  in  a  back  room  and  exclud¬ 
ing  him  from  all  the  natural  affection 
in  the  family  relationship,  is  all  too 
true  to  life  and  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  hatred  that  grows  in  the 
child’s  heart  toward  his  mother. 


The  description  of  Jacques’  training 
and  education  after  he  enters  school 
shows  some  research  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  only  a  surface  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  involved.  The 
means  of  communication  taught  the 
boy  are  vague  and  cannot  be  clearly 
identified  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  assimilates  abstract  concepts  in  the 
first  months  of  his  education  is  start¬ 
ling  to  anyone  who  has  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  words 
and  building  up  an  understanding  of 
language,  ff  Jacques  were  able  to  learn 
thus  rapidly,  with  ability  amounting  to 
genius,  surely  he  could  have  learned 
the  vibration  method — speech  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  speech  of  others  by 
touch.  It  need  not  have  affected  the 
plot  at  all  if  he  had  been  able  to 
speak  orally.  Such  a  hero  should  cer¬ 
tainly  rate  equal  accomplishment  with 
some  of  our  outstanding  deaf-blind 
children!  The  story  does  give  the  lay 
person,  however,  some  idea  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  developing  the 
mental  capabilities  of  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

There  are  a  few  minor  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  book,  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  victim,  John  Bell,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  18  with 
no  comment  made  on  this  as  an  un¬ 
usual  accomplishment.  Here,  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  Frenchman,  may  be  considering 
Harvard  a  preparatory  school.  Another 
fact  that  we  find  hard  to  reconcile  is 
that  M.  Deliot,  the  defense  attorney, 
who  spares  no  effort  to  unearth  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  does  not  take  the 
few  hours  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  directly  with  his  client. 
His  great  interest  in  Jacques  should 
have  inspired  this  effort  which  could 
be  a  comparatively  simple  task. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  initial 
description  of  Jacques  is  made  so  re¬ 
pulsive,  although  this  impression  is 
moderated  somewhat  later  when  the 
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man’s  true  personality  is  revealed.  The 
savage  brutality  of  the  man’s  appear¬ 
ance  is,  of  course,  directly  related  to 
the  plot,  but  we  fear  that  the  general 
public  reading  this,  may  associate  such 
a  picture  with  all  deaf-blind  people. 
In  spite  of  this  we  feel  that  the  book 
may  serve  in  a  small  way  to  promote 
interest  in  the  deaf-blind  and  show 
people  generally  some  of  their  poten¬ 
tialities. 

The  Brute  is  an  original  story  show¬ 


ing  creative  imagination.  The  author 
reveals  an  understanding  of  a  deaf- 
blind  individual  that  is  surprising. 
Only  those  who  have  had  personal 
contact  with  deaf-blind  people  can 
recognize  the  full  significance  of  the 
interpretation,  and  the  criticisms  given 
above  are  based  on  professional  analy¬ 
sis  and  are  not  intended  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  total  picture  so  elo¬ 
quently  painted  in  The  Brute. 

— Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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Rest-Haven  Filled  to  Capacity 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  season  the 
holiday  retreat  for  blind  women  op¬ 
erated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  near  Monroe,  New  York, 
opened  on  June  13.  Rest-Haven,  as 
the  retreat  is  called,  provides  a  limited 
number  of  blind  women  with  vacation 
periods  of  15  days  each.  The  guest  list 
for  the  1952  season  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Rest-Haven  was  established  by  Major 
M.  C.  Migel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
to  provide  holidays  in  the  country  for 
those  blind  women  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  65  “who  cannot  afford  vaca¬ 
tions  at  paid  summer  resorts.” 

- ■ - 

Science  Talent  Search 

Seniors  of  1953  in  high  schools  of 
America  who  are  interested  in  a  career 
in  science  will  again  have  special  op¬ 
portunities,  provided  by  the  12  th  An¬ 
nual  Science  Talent  Search,  to  compete 
for  all-expense  paid  trips  to  the  Science 
Talent  Institute  and  for  scholarships 
for  the  continuation  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Entrants  are  required  to  write  a 
report  of  1,000  words  on  the  subject, 
“My  Scientific  Project.”  Science  teach¬ 
ers  can  assist  any  eligible  student  by 
writing  for  details  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  to  Science  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1719  N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


% 

Well  Done 

The  long  and  faithful  service  of  one 
veteran  worker  for  the  blind  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  retirement  this  spring,  and 
that  of  another  by  death. 


Retiring  after  40I/2  years  of  work 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Training 
Shop  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Martin  H.  DeChant  will  never¬ 
theless  not  permit  his  visits  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and  friendliness  to  the  needy  all 
over  Ohio  to  be  terminated.  For  many 
years  Mr.  DeChant  has  been  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Shop  conducted  by  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  and  he  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  Columbus  and  all 
over  the  state,  always  loaded  down  with 
magazines,  food,  clothing  or  medical 
supplies  for  someone,  blind  or  deaf- 
blind,  who  needs  them.  With  only  par¬ 
tial  vision  since  birth,  he  has  had  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 

Death  overtook  Mrs.  Theodora 
Franksen  Phillips  this  spring,  after  a 
long  career  of  32  years  of  teaching  at 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Phillips  is  greatly  missed  by  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  for  her  character 
and  her  precept  as  teacher  and  friend 
to  many  generations  of  students  were 
of  that  rare  quality  that  leaves  its  in¬ 
delible  impression  forever. 

- ■ - 

Milestones  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  dedicated  its  unique  facility 
for  the  aged,  convalescent  and  vacation¬ 
ing  blind,  Burrwood,  on  May  3.  Burr- 
wood  is  a  321/2  acre  estate  located  at 
Lloyd  Harbor,  Long  Island.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  include  parks,  wooded 
areas,  open  fields,  and  beaches,  besides 
a  five-story  Georgian  house  which  will 
be  staffed  with  professional,  technical 
and  domestic  personnel.  The  facility 
is  not  a  home  or  a  refuge  for  the  aged 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  phrase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Industrial  Home  state¬ 
ment;  rather,  it  is  a  place  where  the 
aged  blind  may  come  to  live,  to  enjoy 
complete  cultural  and  recreational  ac- 
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tivities.  It  is  a  part  of  the  progressive 
thinking  by  welfare  experts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  growing  aging  population 
problem. 

The  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn  re¬ 
ports  another  development  in  its  wide 
range  of  activities,  in  the  merger  of  its 
Light  Buoy  Nursery  School  and  the 
Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School  for  Blind 
Children  in  Brooklyn.  The  latter  school 
came  into  existence  in  1902  as  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  for  Blind  Children;  by 
1950  the  former  principle  of  offering 
resident  facilities  for  groups  of  blind 
children  had  given  way  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  real  home  atmosphere,  even 
if  in  a  foster  home,  is  of  far  greater 
value  to  a  blind  child.  This  view  led 
to  the  decision  by  the  Dyker  Heights 
board  to  combine  with  the  nursery  day 
school  plan  of  the  Light  Buoy  Nursery 
School.  Management  of  the  school  will 
be  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  with  assistance  and  consultation 
supplied  by  members  and  associates  of 
the  former  Dyker  Heights  board. 

The  above  activities  of  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  have 
coincided  closely  with  functions  honor¬ 
ing  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Home,  on  his  having  completed 
35  years  of  outstanding  work  there  in 
raising  the  standards  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Salmon  is  recognized  as  a  leading  figure 
nationally  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind. 


Handicapped  Children  in  Public 
Schools 

A  recent  release  from  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
quotes  Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  as  saying  that  there  are 


about  60,000  children  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  who  need 
special  help  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast 
of  their  normally  seeing  classmates,  yet 
only  about  8,000  of  these  children  have 
the  benefit  of  special  educational  facili¬ 
ties. 

- ■ - 

Back  on  the  Mound 

Bobby  Slaybaugh,  the  20-year-old 
Cardinal  pitching  phenomenon,  who 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  when  hit 
squarely  in  the  face  by  a  line  drive  last 
spring  while  hurling  batting  practice 
for  the  Red  Birds  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  is  becoming  accustomed  to  us¬ 
ing  but  one  eye  and  is  learning  to  im¬ 
prove  his  depth  perception.  He  is  back 
on  mound  duty  with  the  Cardinals’ 
1951  Omaha  Western  League  cham¬ 
pions.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
pitcher  for  the  Cardinals  in  St.  Louis. 

- ■ - 

Blindiana  Exhibit 

Great  popular  interest  was  aroused 
for  a  period  of  time  early  this  summer 
by  a  New  York  exhibit  arranged  by 
Charles  H.  Ritter,  Consultant  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  and  Development, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  exhibit  was  shown  at  the  east  side 
branch  of  the  Bank  for  Savings,  3rd 
Avenue  and  72nd  Street,  and  evoked 
favorable  comments  from  the  public. 
It  consisted  of  many  of  the  aids  and 
devices  provided  by  the  Special  Services 
Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Over  190  devices 
have  been  invented  or  adapted  by  that 
Department  for  blind  persons  in  many 
varieties  of  occupations. 
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M.  Pierre  Henri  is  a  professor  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Young  Blind,  Paris.  Him¬ 
self  blind,  he  has  published  in  French  The 
Life  of  the  Blind  and  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Louis  Braille. 

- ■ - 

R.  L.  Thompson  writes  on  “Placement 
Mad  or  Rehabilitation  Wise?”  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  conviction  that  reflects  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  independence  of  thought.  Grad¬ 
uating  from  Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  and  graduated  from 
Harvard.  He  was  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Perkins  staff,  then  joined  the  Florida  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  where  he  has  been  In¬ 
dustrial  Specialist  since  1945  on  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation. 


Eber  L.  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell 
College  and  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
was  at  one  time  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  at  Vinton,  Iowa.  Later  Mr.  Palmer 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  serving  as  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  five  and  a  half  years. 
Since  1937  he  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Batavia,  New  York.  Mr.  Palmer’s  paper, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Marchisio,  both  in  this 
issue,  complement  each  other. 

- ■ - 

Guy  J.  Marchisio  is  Education  Counselor 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  engaged  in  counseling 
high  school  and  college  students  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  In  1946  he  received 
his  Master’s  Degree  in  Education,  at  Boston 
University,  his  thesis  being  “Problems  in 
the  Education  of  Partially  Seeing  Children 
in  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind.”  Mr. 
Marchisio  also  taught  for  a  time  at  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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Is  LEATHERCRAFT 

An  Integral  Part  of 
Your  Craft  Program? 

Scores  of  organizations  for  the  blind,  and  hundreds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  can  attest  to  the  important  part  it  has  played 
in  bringing  additional  earnings  to  the  blind. 

Our  leathercraft  articles  are  designed  with  the  buying  public 
in  mind.  We  try  constantly  to  feature  items  that  will  sell,  and 
bring  repeat  business,  and  thus  mean  continued  earnings  for 
*  our  customers. 

Our  new,  1952  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  40  pages,  and  over  150 
illustrations,  plus  valuable  sell¬ 
ing  information.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  would  like  a  free 
copy,  write  to  us  today. 

s.&s 


.  Leather  Company,  Inc. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 
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REGIONAL  MEETINGS  ON  VARI¬ 
OUS  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

There  have  been  numerous  regional 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  dealing  with  various  problems  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  have  been  reported  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
They  are  listed  because  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  significance  and  because  of  the 
value  that  this  knowledge  may  have  to 
others  who  desire  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  results  of  these  meetings. 

October ,  1951 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  held  a  conference  on  “Mental 
Measurements  of  the  Blind”.  Printed 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  have  been 
published. 

October ,  1951 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  held  a  regional  work¬ 
shop  on  Problems  in  Music  Education 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

March t  1992 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Maryland,  held  a  Regional 
Workshop  on  Mathematics.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  proceedings  of  this  workshop 
were  distributed. 


February ,  1952 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  spon¬ 
sored  a  Regional  Symposium  on  the 
Professional  Training  for  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children.  There  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  at  that  meeting  devoted  to 
the  problems  in  teacher  training  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

April ,  1952 

The  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Vinton,  Iowa,  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  sponsored  a  regional 
workshop  on  the  Slow  Learning  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped  Child.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  proceedings  of  this  workshop 
are  available. 

April 1932 

A  symposium  entitled,  “The  Existing 
Training  Facilities  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Blind  Children”,  was  conducted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

April ,  1952 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  held  a  conference  at  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  future  educa¬ 
tional  planning  for  blind  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  England. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  A  CRITIC 

Agencies  for  the  blind,  by  and  large, 
accept  constructive  criticism  with  ap¬ 
preciation  and  gratitude.  This  is  to  be 
expected  precisely  because  the  people 
in  the  agencies  are  those  who  have 
elected  to  devote  their  lives  and  abil¬ 
ities  to  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

These  statements  are  made  advisedly, 
with  the  sincere  purpose  of  placing 
objective  fact  in  the  presence  of  exces¬ 
sive  criticism  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
Such  excessive  criticism  is  leveled  at 
workers  and  agencies  for  the  blind  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  recent  instance  is 
typical.  It  is  referred  to  here  to  point 
up  the  need  for  caution  in  the  method 
and  content  of  criticism  if  the  critic 
desires  only  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
blind. 

The  instance  in  question  was  a  paper 
read  at  the  Louisville  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  this  summer  by  Dr.  Jacobus 
tenBroek,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  tenBroek 
had  been  invited  by  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AAWB  to  discuss  a  phase 
of  the  general  topic  of  one  session, 
which  was:  “What  are  the  critical  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  field,  and  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  can  be  done  about  them?”  The 
title  of  Dr.  tenBroek’s  paper  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  program  was:  “Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Blind  and  Organizations 
for  the  Blind — the  Problems  and  the 
Reasons  for  them.”  The  title  of  the 
paper  filed  by  Dr.  tenBroek  for  the 
record  deviated  from  the  announced 
title  as  follows:  “Organizations  for  and 


of  the  Blind.”  We  do  not  presume  to 
know,  but  we  wonder  whether  the 
change  was  accidental  or  deliberate.  In 
its  final  form  it  can  fairly  be  construed 
as  betraying  a  feeling  that  the  major 
relationship  between  the  two  kinds  of 
organizations  is  one  of  conflict;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tone  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
tenBroek,  and  we  may  say  of  utterances 
made  by  him  and  others  previously, 
betrayed  that  feeling.  Unfortunately 
the  paper  is  too  long  for  reproduction 
here;  nor  can  we  (nor  should  we)  take 
up  here  the  answers  one  by  one  to  the 
long  list  of  specific  criticisms. 

We  accept  Dr.  tenBroek’s  introduc¬ 
tory  statement  that  his  criticisms  are 
made  without  malice  and  without  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction.  The  reason  for  the 
criticisms  was  stated  to  be  the  hope  for 
a  better  future  for  the  blind.  This  is  a 
laudable  purpose,  and  we  believe  agen¬ 
cies  generally  will  heartily  endorse  that 
purpose  in  any  discussion. 

The  invitation  to  Dr.  tenBroek  to 
discuss  the  subject  assigned  is  itself 
evidence  that  the  AAWB,  constituted 
as  it  largely  is  of  members  of  agencies 
for  the  blind,  is  receptive  to  varying 
opinions  and  to  fair  and  constructive 
criticism;  above  all,  the  invitation  was 
an  earnest  of  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 
other  groups  and  organizations,  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  all  its  phases,  and  spe¬ 
cifically  in  this  case  with  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  latter 
organization,  in  turn,  has  also  invited 
various  agency  representatives  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  since  the  Louisville 
meeting,  to  bring  their  views  to  it. 

Six  speakers  were  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  session  we  are  here  discuss¬ 
ing.  Each  had  by  prearrangement  been 
allotted  equal  time  with  the  others. 
Then  a  prior  request  from  Dr.  tenBroek 
to  be  permitted  an  extension  of  his 
time  allotment  due  to  the  anticipated 
absence  of  another  speaker  was  de- 
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dined,  but  he  was  invited  to  file  a 
paper  of  double  the  originally  assigned 
length  to  be  recorded  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  all  others  if  he  wished.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  presentation,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  reading  time  would 
be  exceeded  the  Chairman  gave  a  time 
warning,  but  yielded  to  requests  from 
members  of  the  Convention  who  ob¬ 
viously  did  not  know  the  total  length 
of  the  paper,  to  waive  the  time  limit. 
Actually  it  consumed  four  times  the 
originally  assigned  time  allotment  for 
each  speaker. 

If  in  itself  this  was  not  a  doubtful 
matter  of  courtesy  to  a  program  com¬ 
mittee,  it  did  serve  further  to  suggest  the 
degree  of  lack  of  objectivity  in  which 
the  burden  of  Dr.  tenBroek’s  message 
was  cast.  For  in  the  main  the  paper  was 
an  enumeration  of  criticisms  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  of  persons  in  the 
agencies.  Whatever  opportunity  was 
inherent  in  the  scope  of  the  topic  for 
doing  so,  there  was  no  hint  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  organizations  of  the  blind  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  very  little  of  sugges¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  in  the  very  nature 
of  work  for  the  blind  which  might 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  criticisms. 
There  was  total  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  views  criticized  were 
expressed  by  persons  years  ago  and 
might  therefore  in  the  normal  course 
of  progress  and  experience  have 
changed  by  now.  Our  concern  then  is 
whether  or  not  the  attitude  which  one 
cannot  escape  in  this  paper  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  better  future  for  the  blind, 
and  further,  whether  or  not  the  blind 
themselves  could  be  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  attitudes  suggestive  of  ani¬ 
mosity  rather  than  of  conciliation  and 
of  friendly  and  sincere  disagreement. 

Let  it  be  stated  very  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  arguing  the  fact  that 
agencies  and  persons  unfortunately  are 
guilty  at  times  of  shortcomings  such  as 


those  enumerated  by  Dr.  tenBroek  in 
his  long  paper;  sins  of  commission  and 
of  omission  on  their  part  are  surely  fact. 
It  is  not  to  condone  them  to  remember 
that  these  sins  are  a  part  of  all  human 
enterprise — and  that  encompasses  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  all  per¬ 
sons  of  integrity  will  not  only  deplore 
cupidity  wherever  it  is  found  but  will 
do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  In  these  organizations  it  surely 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  and 
justifiable  doubts  must  arise  in  any  ob¬ 
jective  mind  when  criticism  of  personal 
motives  assumes  the  proportions  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  tenBroek  paper. 

There  can  be  no  serious  contention 
over  Dr.  tenBroek’s  statement  that  the 
blind  know  better  than  anyone  else  what 
their  needs  and  problems  are.  There 
might  be  at  least  room  for  disagree¬ 
ment  on  how  to  meet  the  needs  and 
solve  the  problems,  and  on  whether  or 
not  blind  people  necessarily  are  best 
equipped  for  the  task.  No  one  holds 
that  blindness  alone  qualifies  a  person; 
nor  is  blindness  a  quality  that  rules 
out  an  unfortunate  person’s  propensity 
for  falling  short  in  purity  of  motive. 
Therefore  any  implication  that  one 
group  will,  per  se,  be  undefiled  and  the 
other  defiled  is  founded  on  bias. 

Let  all  who  criticize  remember  that 
social  consciousness  historically  has  had 
a  slow  development,  and  that  in  our 
democracy  we  may  still  advance,  that 
we  need  still  to  advance,  and  that  we 
have  already  made  great  strides.  To  get 
a  perspective  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  blind  toward  complete  integration 
in  our  democratic  society  we  must 
orient  ourselves  at  the  given  point  in 
the  process  of  development  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  this  moment.  The 
most  rapid  progress  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  for  the  blind  will  come  out 
of  co-ordination  of  the  forces  of  trained 
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social  workers,  experienced  specialists 
in  many  subjects,  and  the  vision  of  the 
blind  themselves. 

Another  recent  address  by  Dr.  ten- 
Broek,  this  one  to  another  audience, 
the  general  public,  over  a  national 
radio  hook-up  this  summer,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  just  claims  of  the  blind  for 
recognition  as  normal  citizens  in  the 
American  scene.  It  is  of  acceptable 
length  for  publication  in  the  NEW 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  and 
we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  present  it  in  this  issue, 
so  that  professional  workers  may  know 
the  approach  of  the  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
this  instance.  There  is  little  if  any 
suggestion  in  it  of  the  personal  type 
of  criticism,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
dignity  with  which  it  points  out  some 
shortcomings  and  weaknesses  in  present 
programs  that,  in  part,  account  for 
much  in  the  way  of  still  unattained 
rights  of  the  blind,  it  is  constructive. 
Thoughtful  actual  and  potential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation  will  feel  much 
less  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  own  in¬ 
terests  through  this  attitude  than 
through  one  which  provides  little 
chance  for  maintaining  a  united  front 
before  the  public. 


OUR  INTERPRETATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC,  A  MORAL 
OBLIGATION 

Those  of  us  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  developing  or  rendering 
specialized  service  to  the  youthful  or 
adult  blind  have  a  very  special  area  of 
interpretation  which  we  are  obligated 
to  fulfill.  Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  the 
tendency  of  old  to  segregate  blind  per¬ 
sons  undoubtedly  was  motivated  by 
ideas  of  kindness  but  certainly  devoid 
of  intelligent  planning.  Most  of  us  are 


agreed  today  that  the  natural  desire  ot 
blind  people  to  be  with  their  families 
and  their  sighted  friends,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  community  in  every  respect 
should  be  encouraged  and  imple¬ 
mented  through  training,  social  assist¬ 
ance,  and  work  opportunity  which 
points  in  that  direction. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  we  have 
undertaken  these  objectives  through 
specialized  agencies  makes  it  appear 
that  we  too  frequently  emphasize  what 
is  different  about  blind  persons  than 
what  is  normal.  Those  of  us  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  these  special 
programs  have  to  recognize  that  we 
are  representing  to  the  world  that  the 
blind  need  special  treatment  while  at 
the  same  time  we  beseech  the  sighted 
world  to  treat  the  blind  without  un¬ 
usual  or  other-than-normal  attitude. 
Even  attitudes  are  often  confused  by 
the  very  fact  that  we  win  support  for 
our  programs  because  of  the  public’s 
emotional  reaction  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  When  we  tell  the  public 
that  the  blind  need  only  understanding 
and  that  sympathy  which  borders  on 
pity  is  unwelcome  then  we  must  be  oh 
so  careful  that  these  kindly  supporters 
really  understand  our  language. 

To  state  the  problem  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  not  enough.  Our  methods 
must  be  subtle  and  yet  determined, 
because  the  solution  will  come  only 
through  gradual  but  consistent  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  real  needs  of  the  blind. 
Oddly  enough,  these  real  needs  are  no 
different  than  they  would  be  if  the 
individual  were  sighted.  A  job,  a  home, 
and  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  will  come 
to  the  blind  in  that  generation  when 
each  and  every  blind  person  is  a  living 
advertisement  of  his  ability  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  accept  these  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  Then  we  professionals 
will  have  no  problem  of  interpretation 
because  the  blind  will  no  longer  need 
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us  to  speak  for  them,  and  we,  like 
primitive  segregation,  will  die  away  as 
an  instrument  which  society  will  in¬ 
clude  only  in  its  historical  records. 

— M.  R.  Barnett,  in  a  talk  this  summer  to 
a  dinner  meeting  group  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Institute  on  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children. 
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Mrs.  Annie  B.  Faircloth  is  a  caseworker 
with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  North  Carolina.  She  was  the  second  staff 
member  employed  by  that  agency  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  pioneering  in  work  for 
the  blind.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
the  Cumberland  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  organized.  She  served  three 
years  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Durham 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  before 
entering  her  present  work  in  a  rural  area 
where  she  serves  four  counties  with  large 
case  loads.  Since  graduating  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  post  graduate  and  social  work  train¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Faircloth  believes,  like  most  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  that  the  rigid  training  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  actual  practice  of  her  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  of  great  help  in  prepar¬ 
ing  her  for  her  present  job.  She  served  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from 
1931  to  1950.  Besides  rearing  a  family 
(four  children),  she  has  found  time  to  write 
and  publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  “Rhyme 
and  Reason,”  and  also  has  written  many 
articles  pertaining  to  various  phases  and 
theories  of  the  blind  and  blindness. 

The  paper  by  John  W.  Jones  is  a  discern¬ 
ing  report  on  a  form  of  research  that  has 
yet  received  very  little  thought.  Mr.  Jones 
is  Consultant  on  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Salem, 
Oregon,  having  received  his  appointment 
there  in  1951.  He  is  described  as  a  mature 


student  who  has  an  excellent  background  in 
psychology.  In  his  paper  he  gives  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  valuable  new  method  of  work 
with  problem  blind  children,  which  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  educators.  The 
study  was  made  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
1 950-5  i.  Mr.  Jones  has  a  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  psychology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 

The  President  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek, 
is  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Board.  The  address  published  in  this 
issue  was  prepared  for  and  broadcasted 
over  an  NBC  nationwide  hook-up  on  July 
12,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Hulen  C.  Walker  is  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 
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Play  Therapy  and  the  Blind  Child 


The  work  presented  in  this  paper  is 
but  the  beginning  of  greatly  needed 
research  to  establish  a  form  of  direct 
therapy  for  the  blind  child.  This  need 
is  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  insur¬ 
ing  an  emotionally  healthy  preschool 
environment  for  these  and  all  children. 
Evidence  seems  to  be  accumulating  that 
handicapped  children,  and  possibly 
especially  blind  children,  are  subjected 
to  the  opposites  of  parental  attitudes 
(rejection  or  overprotection)  much 
more  frequently  than  are  physically 
normal  children,  although  statistics  to 
prove  this  point  are  at  present  un¬ 
available. 

While  dealing  with  these  children 
in  a  school  environment  one  is  re¬ 
peatedly  reminded  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  Marshall  Field  points 
to  the  need  as  follows,  “.  .  .  the  greatest 
crisis  in  education  is  the  threat  that 
American  schools  will  continue  to 
handle  increasing  numbers  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  children  without  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  the  prob¬ 
lem.”  (14)  There  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  situation  is  even  more 
acute  in  residential  schools  for  blind 
children  and  may  become  even  worse 
with  the  large  influx  of  youngsters 
blinded  very  early  in  life. 

When  this  experiment  was  started 
during  the  writer’s  study  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1950,  it 
was  hoped  that  many  more  than  two 
children  could  be  included  but  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  arose  to  prevent 
this.  When  one  considers  any  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  he  is  tempted  to  make  sweep¬ 
ing  generalizations  no  matter  how 


JOHN  W.  JONES 

scanty  the  evidence.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  expect  to  make  valid  generali¬ 
zations  on  the  basis  of  two  cases,  but 
encouraging  indications  for  the  future 
success  of  the  method  have  emerged. 

What  is  Non-directive  Play 
Therapy? 

For  some  time,  about  the  only 
method  open  to  therapists  for  treating 
young  children  was  to  change  their  en¬ 
vironment.  The  parents  are  the  most 
vital  part  of  this  environment  and  if 
the  child  was  removed  from  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  a  foster  home  or  elsewhere 
the  treatment  was  considered  com¬ 
pleted.  The  parents  themselves,  of 
course,  frequently  underwent  therapy 
and  this  is  still  the  practice  whenever 
possible.  But  what  if  the  home  sub¬ 
stitute  fails  or  the  parent  is  uncon¬ 
cerned  or  unco-operative?  What  if  treat¬ 
ing  the  parent  alone  does  not  bring 
the  desired  results?  These  children 
may  be  dismissed  as  uneducable,  be¬ 
havior  problems.  They  may  struggle 
through  school  and  life  battling  with 
themselves  and/or  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Some  of  them  will  find  their  own 
way  and  make  a  contribution,  of  sorts, 
to  society.  Some  will  break  under  the 
strain.  Can’t  something  be  done  to 
prevent  this  social  loss? 

From  the  start,  child  psychiatry  has 
had  largely  to  forge  its  own  tools.  The 
therapeutic  methods  used  in  adult 
psychiatry  are  not  generally  used  with 
small  children.  Direct  discussion,  free 
association  and  hypnosis,  for  example, 
are  rarely  of  much  value.  The  use  of 
verbalized  insights  is  usually  beyond 
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the  grasp  of  the  young  child.  The  main 
treatment,  as  mentioned,  has  been  en¬ 
vironmental  change. 

A  much  more  recent  development 
has  been  the  increasing  tendency  to 
study  the  child  himself  (his  personality), 
and  to  attempt  to  resolve  his  difficulties 
directly.  Today  several  methods  of  play 
therapy  are  used  to  meet  the  challeng¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  maladjusted  young 
child.  Sometimes  therapy  is  confined  to 
groups  of  such  children  and  again  we 
find  group  and  individual  therapy 
combined.  Some  therapists  use  a  good 
deal  of  interpretation,  while  others, 
like  the  one  with  whom  this  paper  is 
primarily  concerned,  refrain  from  its 
use.  Methods  have  been  developed  and 
are  being  developed  to  help  these 
children  at  long  last — even  those  whose 
parents  are  unconcerned  or  unco-opera¬ 
tive.  Of  course,  it  would  be  ideal  if 
both  parent  and  child  could  receive 
therapy.  Miss  Axline,  however,  boldly 
states: 

In  fact,  many  of  the  children  in  this 
book  are  victims  of  parental  neglect 
and  rejection  and  mistreatment  and 
alone  they  worked  out  an  adjustment 
to  these  problems  which  are  just  about 
as  difficult  as  any  personal  problem 
can  be  (9). 

Play  therapy  as  used  today  has  two 
main  goals:  (a)  aiding  the  child  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  and  (b)  gain¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  prob¬ 
lems.  The  inexperienced  therapist 
might  well  concern  himself  with  the 
former  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  highly 
skilled  psychiatrist. 

Non-directive  play  therapy  is  based 
on  an  undying  faith  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  faith  stems  not  only  from 
theory  but  from  actual  work  with 
children.  The  assumption  underlying 
this  method,  which  is  never  betrayed, 
is  that  the  individual  has  within  him¬ 
self,  not  only  the  ability  to  solve  his 
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own  problems  satisfactorily,  but  also 
a  growth  impulse  that  makes  mature 
behavior  more  satisfying  than  imma¬ 
ture  behavior. 

Selection  of  Clients 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the 
greatest  chance  for  successful  therapy 
lies  with  the  child  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Group  play  therapy  is  most 
beneficial  with  less  serious  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  those  involving  difficulties  in 
social  relationships,  whereas  the  deep- 
seated  emotional  problems  are  better 
handled,  at  least  at  first,  by  individual 
contacts.  Average  or  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  is  almost  certainly  helpful  but 
not  absolutely  essential  when  the 
method  does  not  involve  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  the 
services  of  a  psychiatrist  are  greatly  to 
be  desired  in  this  very  important  selec¬ 
tive  process.  The  field  of  play  therapy 
is  still  relatively  new  and  until  more 
follow-up  studies  have  been  made,  the 
decision  to  place  a  child  in  group  or 
individual  therapy  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  treatment  of  parents  should  rest 
in  as  skillful  hands  as  are  available. 

In  the  nondirective  method,  however, 
the  child,  proceeding  at  his  own  pace, 
can  approach  traumatic  experiences 
and  back  away  from  them,  to  return 
at  a  later  time  when  he  is  ready  to  face 
his  problems  better  prepared.  This 
makes  a  consistent  non-directive  ap¬ 
proach  a  relatively  safe  procedure. 

Use  with  the  Blind 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
isolated  cases  there  is  no  record  of 
nondirective  play  therapy  contacts  with 
blind  children.  Recently,  however,  Miss 
Axline  and  several  others  have  begun 
to  do  exploratory  work  in  this  area. 
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As  one  scans  the  literature  about  the 
blind  there  is  an  occasional  reference 
to  instances  where  various  materials 
were  used  that  have  definite  thera¬ 
peutic  value.  In  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  playroom  in  which  a 
blind  child  is  to  be  placed  the  first 
feeling  may  be  one  of  frustration  at  the 
“eye  appeal”  of  so  many  modern  toys, 
especially  the  plastics,  with  little  re¬ 
maining  of  much  value  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  Miss  Totman’s  remarks  take 
on  new  significance  in  this  context:  In 
the  main,  toys  for  children  should  be 
pleasant  to  touch,  appealing  to  the  ear, 
stimulative  to  manipulation  and  sturdy 
of  construction.  The  blind  child  is 
probably  even  more  destructive  than 
the  seeing,  both  willfully  and  through 
his  poorer  co-ordination,  accidentally. 
(!9) 

The  criteria  mentioned  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  tovs  for  these  children  exclude 
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most  of  the  not  too  durable  highly 
colored  plastics.  A  point  that  is  obvious 
to  the  worker  with  the  blind  but  per¬ 
haps  not  so  apparent  to  the  newcomer, 
is  that  many  children  well  within  the 
legal  definition  of  blindness  have  a 
good  deal  of  useful  vision  remaining. 
Colored  objects  have  a  definite  appeal 
to  this  group. 

The  more  realistic  the  toy,  the  better 
it  is  for  use  with  the  blind  child.  It  is, 
for  example,  desirable  that  a  toy  bed 
have  a  wooden  frame  and  a  real  cloth 
cover,  that  dolls  should  be  clothed  and, 
if  possible,  have  detachable  limbs  and 
heads  while  still  fulfilling  the  criterion 
of  durability.  The  blind  girl  under¬ 
going  therapy  with  the  writer  com¬ 
mented  on  the  lack  of  clothes  for  the 
dolls,  “Maybe  the  store  didn’t  have 
any  cloth.”  The  need  for  realistic  toys 
is  again  evident  from  some  of  her  re¬ 
marks,  “Is  it  just  like  a  real  one?”  and 
again,  “Does  it  have  a  soap  dish  and  a 
hole  for  the  water  to  go  out  and  a 


stopper  in  it  just  like  a  real  bathtub?” 
She  attempted  to  construct  toys  to  fill 
this  need  from  blocks  and  clav. 
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Puppets  are  usually  a  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  playroom  and  their  use 
is  not  ruled  out  by  the  factor  of  blind¬ 
ness  (1).  It  was  found  that  blind  pu¬ 
pils  expressed  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  manipulation  of  puppets.  The 
writer  believes  the  sighted  must  be 
constantly  reminded  that  the  blind  may 
very  readily  respond  to  different  aspects 
of  a  situation  than  they  do  and  derive 
pleasure  from  some  experiences  which, 
at  first  impression,  might  appear  to  be 
impoverished  by  the  lack  of  sight.  This 
is  especially  true  with  the  use  of  finger 
paints.  A  teacher  using  finger  paints 
with  her  blind  pupils  puts  it  very 
plainly:  It  is  claimed  that  finger  paint¬ 
ing  makes  for  relaxation;  that  it  can 
have  therapeutic  value;  that  it  can 
accompany  creative  expression  in  lan¬ 
guage;  that  it  helps  to  strengthen  the 
co-ordination  of  the  movements.  .  .  . 
In  finger  painting,  they  can  feel  kin- 
aesthetic  movements  which  they  make. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  folly  to  discard  the  use 
of  finger  paint  simply  because  beautiful 
effects  fail  to  result  on  paper  (20). 

The  writer  found  this  to  be  absolutely 
true,  and  applicable  to  the  use  of 
crayons  to  some  extent  as  well.  The 
girl  undergoing  therapy  spoke  of  lik¬ 
ing  the  green  finger  paint  because  it 
was  “nice  and  thick,”  and  “I  got  a 
whole  mess  out  of  it  that  time!”  At 
first  she  was  timorous  and  inhibited 
in  its  use  but  soon  was  smearing  it  all 
over  the  paper,  table  and  her  arms  and 
hands.  She  spent  many  hours  using  the 
crayons;  “I’m  going  to  color  a  picture 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  a  man  and  a 
woman.  .  .  .  The  next  picture  is  going 
to  be  about  three  little  toy  soldiers.  .  .  . 
I  want  the  boy  to  play  with  cars  and 
trains  and  trucks  and  I  want  her  (the 
girl)  to  play  with  some  dolls.  .  .  .  I’ll 
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color  the  mothers  in  three  places.  I 
want  them  to  talk  to  the  children.” 
While  it  is  possible  only  to  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  above  activity,  its  thera¬ 
peutic  effects  seem  probable  enough. 

The  controversial  issue  of  the  best 
size  for  toys  will  receive  little  treatment 
here.  The  writer  used  average  sized 
toys  believing  that  whether  or  not  these 
were  actually  best  for  the  blind  young¬ 
ster  they  would  be  of  the  same  size  to 
which  he  would  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  through  past  experience.  All  the 
toys  in  the  playroom  should  be  of 
about  the  same  general  size  and  any 
toys  intended  for  use  together  such  as 
dolls,  doll  house  and  furniture,  should 
be  in  proper  scale.  Cutsforth  warns 
also  about  the  complexity  of  design: 

It  will  be  found,  likewise,  with  all  con¬ 
genitally  blind  children  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  they  are  most  attached 
and  that  seemingly  they  enjoy  most  to 
explore  are  those  with  simple  form 
and  contour  (13). 

Another  source  has  this  to  say  about 
displays  for  teaching  the  blind: 

It  has  been  found  in  actual  practice, 
that  if  a  group  of  children  are  to  see 
a  number  of  objects  within  a  regular 
class  period  (thirty  minutes)  not  more 
than  twelve  objects  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  observation,  both  because 
a  larger  number  cannot  be  observed 
by  a  group  of  five  or  six  in  a  shorter 
period;  also  because  the  well-known 
“museum  fatigue”  attacks  the  blind 
much  sooner  than  the  seeing,  with  con¬ 
fusion  resulting  (3). 

These  quotations  would  seem  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  number  and  variety 
and  complexity  of  materials  in  the 
playroom. 

Still  more  to  the  point  of  the  present 
discussion  are  the  remarks  of  another 
writer: 

Sufficient  material  to  handle  in  various 
ways  should  be  placed  at  the  disposi¬ 


tion  of  the  blind  child,  and,  again 
and  again,  his  attention  should  be 
called  to  these  objects — a  significant 
point,  which  in  the  case  of  the  seeing 
child,  is  entirely  superfluous  (12). 

How  can  the  therapist  be  sure  of  the 
reason  why  the  blind  child  does  not 
respond  to  a  given  object  in  the  play¬ 
room?  Has  the  child  forgotten  that  it 
is  there  or  does  he  have  no  need  or 
desire  to  use  it  in  his  play?  And  pos¬ 
sibly  even  further,  does  he  understand 
how  to  use  it  or  how  it  can  be  used? 
If  we  are  to  be  non-directive  the  latter 
question  must  be  phrased  “how  it  can 
be  used”  and  the  permissiveness  of  the 
situation  must  be  carefully  stressed 
when  explaining  the  use  of  any  object 
to  the  child.  But  how  often  should  this 
be  done? 

The  first  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
it  depends  on  the  child  in  question. 
In  group  therapy,  which  would  almost 
surely  include  some  children  with 
remaining  sight,  the  above  problems 
would  not  be  so  serious,  but  they  are 
quite  troublesome  in  the  individual 
contacts.  The  following  procedure  was 
used  by  the  writer.  The  child  was  taken 
around  the  room  and  was  told  the 
name  of  each  object  and,  as  he  handled 
it,  the  various  uses  which  some  people 
make  of  it.  This  period  of  orientation 
took  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  the  initial  contact.  The  child  was 
asked  to  move  from  one  object  to 
another  so  that  he  could  see  them  all. 
Once  on  the  fifth  contact  and  again 
later  with  one  case  and  much  later  with 
the  other,  the  children  were  asked  to 
name  all  the  objects  in  the  room  as  we 
were  walking  to  it.  In  every  case  this 
tended  to  directly  influence  the  be¬ 
havior  that  followed  in  the  playroom; 
as  a  general  rule  the  play  was  more 
evenly  dispersed  among  the  objects  in 
the  room  and  the  behavior  became 
more  exploratory  than  “therapeutic.” 
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When  the  girl  was  asked  to  name  the 
objects  just  before  her  twenty-fifth  con¬ 
tact,  the  following  first  half  of  the  play 
session  was  spent  talking  about  her  toys 
at  home.  She  then  picked  up  the  activ¬ 
ity  she  had  started  on  a  previous  con¬ 
tact  and  continued  it.  If  a  record  were 
kept  of  the  order  and  emphasis  each 
child  placed  on  the  items  when  asked 
to  recall  them,  some  clue  to  interpre¬ 
tation  might  be  found.  The  first  case 
mentioned  above  heavily  stressed  “that 
beautiful  pail  of  water!”  when  first 
asked  to  name  the  objects,  but  the 
second  time  this  received  only  slight 
mention. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  an  object 
is  important  to  the  child  he  will  re¬ 
member  it  is  there  and  use  it.  The 
danger  in  this  is  that  emotional  needs 
change  constantly — especially  under 
playroom  conditions — and  what  is  an 
important  means  of  expression  at  one 
time  may  not  necessarily  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  at  another  time. 

The  Two  Blind  Cases 

The  reader  may  find  interesting  a 
few  of  the  experiences  of  the  two  blind 
children  who  underwent  therapy.  These 
excerpts  will  also  serve  to  demonstrate 
further  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
nondirective  method.  The  permissive¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  is  probably  best 
demonstrated  by  such  an  incident  as 
the  following.  The  child  was  sitting  in 
the  sandbox  playing  with  a  plastic 
automobile.  As  he  squeezed  the  car,  a 
cracking  sound  made  it  apparent  that 
it  was  breaking,  but  he  continued 
squeezing  it  harder. 

Therapist:  You  want  to  break  it? 
Child:  Yes.  But  what?  (pause)  But 

down  here  it’s  all  right!  (At  another 

time  the  same  child  was  becoming 

restless  with  inactivity.) 

Child:  What  are  we  going  to  do  now? 


Therapist:  You  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Is  that  it? 

Child:  Yes.  But  down  here  I  do  what 
I  want  to  do,  not  what  you  want  me 
to  do. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  therapy  room 
the  child  will  learn  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  acts. 

The  opportunity  for  emotional  re¬ 
lease  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
other  child  in  the  incident  that  follows. 
Around  the  cottage  this  child  moved 
very  slowly  and  hesitantly,  rarely  mak¬ 
ing  a  sound.  After  playing  with  the 
crayons  for  a  short  time  she  suddenly 
rose  from  the  chair,  “I  want  to  do  the 
instruments  now.”  She  slapped  the 
tambourine  smartly  with  her  hand 
several  times  and  then  picked  up  the 
drum,  “Gonna  beat  this  now.”  She 
pounded  it  with  the  sticks,  pausing 
and  then  pounding  it  harder  and  harder 
until  finally  a  stick  flew  from  her  hand 
and  some  of  the  objects  on  the  table 
fell  to  the  floor.  At  each  pause  she 
would  laugh  almost  hysterically.  At 
last  she  knocked  the  drum  to  the  floor 
and  then  kicked  it  across  the  room  yell¬ 
ing,  “Whoooo!”  She  picked  up  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  paper  from  the  table  as  if  to 
continue  her  coloring  but  threw  it  back 
down  and  walked  directly  across  the 
room  to  the  other  table  and  started  to 
ring  the  telephone.  Six  contacts  later 
she  repeated  much  the  same  behavior, 
only,  after  knocking  the  drum  to  the 
floor,  she  located  it  with  her  hands, 
sat  down  and  jammed  both  feet  through 
one  side  of  it. 

Evaluation 

The  goal,  of  course,  was  to  release 
these  children  from  their  emotional 
bonds  so  that  they  could  function  at 
their  peak  capacities.  It  was  hoped  by 
some  that  they  might  reach  their  age 
level.  This  leads  the  writer  to  question 
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the  present  use  of  psychiatric  help.  The 
popular  practice  (not  just  at  Perkins 
but  frequently  found  wherever  this 
service  is  available)  is  to  wait  until  the 
individual  has  reached  a  point  where 
something  must  be  done  about  his  be¬ 
havior  and  then  call  in  the  psychiatrist 
and  expect  him  to  return  this  person 
in  a  very  brief  time  to  normality,  or  to 
diagnose  the  case  as  hopeless  and  then 
expel  the  child  as  an  incurable  behavior 
problem.  It  is  unreasonably  assumed 
that  behavior  which  has  taken  a  life¬ 
time  to  develop,  can  be  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  contacts.  This  is  un¬ 
realistic  and  can  result  in  nothing  more 
than  a  waste  of  time  for  those  involved. 

Idle  first  case  to  undergo  therapy 
was  selected  mainly  because  of  a  highly 
disturbed  attention  span  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  other  behavior  anomalies  well- 
known  to  the  Perkins  staff.  When  ther¬ 
apy  was  begun  this  child  could  not 
concentrate  on  the  reading  process  for 
over  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time  and 
spent  most  of  the  time  aimlessly  ex¬ 
ploring  the  book,  table,  chairs  or  any 
other  objects  within  his  reach.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  kindergarten  two  years  and 
then  repeated  the  first  grade  in  the 
special  section.  During  this  period  he 
received  individual  attention  from  var¬ 
ious  teachers  and  Harvard  Class  cadet 
teachers.  His  social  adjustment  with 
his  age-mates  was  poor,  since  he  gener¬ 
ally  withdrew;  he  evidenced  decided 
mannerisms  such  as  rocking  and  es¬ 
pecially  hand  movements.  He  had  poor 
daytime  control  of  his  bowels  and  suf¬ 
fered  almost  repeatedly  from  nocturnal 
enuresis.  He  is  known  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  this  last  difficulty  at  home  also. 
This  boy  was  given  thirty-five  play 
therapy  contacts  (three  per  week)  be¬ 
fore  being  dismissed  from  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  more  intensive  psychi¬ 
atric  services  could  be  found  for  him. 

After  four  contacts  his  nocturnal 
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enuresis  ceased,  although  an  occasional 
mistake  did  occur  later.  He  achieved 
complete  control  of  his  bowels.  During 
these  early  sessions  he  played  intensely 
with  the  pail  of  water  in  the  room, 
dumping  it  on  the  floor  and  holding 
and  splashing  it.  This  diminished  as 
therapy  progressed.  The  link  between 
this  water  play  and  bed-wetting  was 
quite  evident;  the  writer  was  able  to 
guess  successfully  two  instances  of  bed¬ 
wetting  by  behavior  in  the  playroom 
on  the  following  day.  Another  pattern 
became  evident  when  he  insisted,  over 
a  span  of  many  contacts,  on  “cutting” 
the  therapist’s  hair.  It  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  having  his  hair  cut  was 
especially  disagreeable  to  the  boy,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  sneeze  repeatedly  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  eyes  water  excessively. 

The  major  goal  of  therapy — increas¬ 
ing  the  attention  span — was  achieved. 
When  therapy  was  begun,  he  read 
practically  not  at  all,  but  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  contacts  it  was  reported 
that  he  read  six  and  one-half  pages  in 
one  sitting.  Just  before  dismissal  he  was 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  reading 
process  for  a  full  half-hour  without 
displaying  any  mannerisms  and  show¬ 
ing  good  control  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading  which  had  previously  given 
him  so  much  trouble.  The  writer  feels 
that  in  consideration  of  the  child’s 
mental  age  he  was  reading  above  his 
native  capacity. 

During  his  early  contacts  he  played 
very  much  alone  but  as  time  went  on 
he  drew  the  therapist  into  play  with 
him.  This  was  accompanied  by  attempts 
to  play  with  children  in  his  class.  He 
became  quite  rough  with  some  smaller 
children  which  caused  the  staff  some 
concern.  This  was  social  behavior,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  evidence  of  some  progress. 
Some  other  interesting  signs  of  progress 
were  his  increasing  desire  to  know  of 
the  therapist’s  activities  outside  the 
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playroom,  taking  greater  interest  in 
his  surroundings,  and  the  change  from 
a  desire  to  be  led  everywhere  to  strong 
protests  at  having  to  take  the  therapist’s 
arm.  This  increasing  independence  was 
noted  by  his  parents  who  .  .  just 
discovered  he  could  do  some  of  these 
things  for  himself,”  and  had  begun 
to  encourage  him. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  highly 
withdrawn  girl,  who  on  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  of  attempting  to  speak,  became 
blocked  and  appeared  to  forget  even 
common  words.  She  was  frequently 
found  standing  or  sitting,  utterly  con¬ 
fused  and  crying.  She  walked  fearfully 
and  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  play 
or  talk  with  anyone.  When  faced  with 
a  confusing  situation  she  would  say 
nothing  to  anyone,  no  matter  how 
much  she  was  prompted.  She  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  hard-of-hearing.  She 
was  sometimes  found  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  motion¬ 
less. 

On  the  third  contact  she  played  with 
the  drum,  pounding  it  violently  and 
laughing  loudly.  As  mentioned  before, 
she  later  broke  the  drum  after  a  reck¬ 
less  session.  At  first  her  speech  was 
halting  but  as  time  went  on  she  spoke 
rapidly  and  freely,  few  blockages  occur¬ 
ring.  On  the  sixth  contact,  this  girl, 
who  was  so  frequently  found  completely 
bewildered  in  the  much  more  familiar 
cottage,  turned  from  one  of  the  tables 
in  the  playroom  and  walked  quickly 
and  directly  to  the  sandbox  with  the 
expressed  desire  to  explore  it.  At  first 
the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  alternatives  greatly  confused 
her  but  later  she  easily  decided  for 
herself  such  things  as  what  she  wanted 
to  do  next  and  where  to  start  coloring 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  At  first  she 
would  walk  silently  by  the  therapist’s 
side  to  and  from  the  room  but  after 
the  ninth  contact  she  wanted  to  run 


and  skip  most  of  the  way  back  and 
talked  of  many  things.  Her  teacher 
and  the  cottage  staff  reported  her  much 
more  outgoing  and  it  was  necessary  at 
times  to  quiet  her  when  making  noise 
in  the  cottage.  She  had  become  a  little 
more  independent  in  caring  for  herself. 
Her  reading  showed  very  little  improve¬ 
ment.  She  was  still  able  to  learn  only 
a  few  words  and  to  read  parts  of  pre¬ 
primers.  After  fourteen  contacts  she 
was  seen  pushing  her  classmates  and 
pulling  their  hair.  Other  activities  evi¬ 
denced  an  increasing  desire  for  social 
contacts.  She  would  now  speak  with 
others  for  a  limited  time  and  was  much 
happier  than  before.  In  the  past  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  her  to  talk  long 
enough  to  take  an  intelligence  test. 
After  some  therapy  the  writer  was  able 
to  administer  the  Interim-Hayes-Binet 
and  obtained  a  score  of  fifty-six.  While 
rapport  was  good,  the  school  psychia¬ 
trist  doubted  this  score,  emphasizing 
the  evidence  of  maladjustment.  These 
doubts  were,  perhaps,  fully  justified 
and,  while  there  was  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  feeble-mindedness  other  than 
the  test  score,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
“true”  intelligence  of  this  girl.  Therapy, 
just  the  same,  had  permitted  a  tenta¬ 
tive  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  this  case, 
which  earlier  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons 
why  complete  success  cannot  be  claimed 
for  these  two  cases.  One  could  well  be 
the  lack  of  experience  and  training  on 
the  part  of  the  therapist.  The  second 
is  that  of  the  intellectual  functioning 
level  of  the  two  children  involved.  The 
I.  Q.  of  56  for  the  girl,  and  that  for  the 
boy  of  71  before  and  75  after  therapy, 
might  well  cast  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  therapy  could  have  been 
successful.  Several  psychiatrists  have 
refused  to  take  this  boy  because  of  his 
double  handicap  of  blindness  and  low 
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I.  O.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  therapy  has  failed  with  low 
capacity  children.  Of  the  two  cases  in¬ 
volved,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
boy  benefited  more  from  the  therapy 
contacts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
his  play  had  much  more  continuity 
and  seemed  to  show  more  symbolic  ex¬ 
pression  than  that  of  the  girl.  Whether 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  higher 
intellectual  functioning  level  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Miss  Axline’s  article, 
“Mental  Deficiency — Symptom  or  Dis¬ 
ease?”  is  pertinent  in  that  it  shows 
some  cases  of  low  vision  and  deaf 
children  whose  I.  Q.  scores  jumped 
from  twenty  to  thirty  points  after  play 
therapy,  while  others  showed  no  in¬ 
crease.  The  play  patterns  were  much 
the  same,  but  those  whose  scores  in¬ 
creased  showed  more  movement  and 
their  symbolic  expression  of  feeling 
through  the  toys  and  the  play  seemed 
more  marked.  None  of  Miss  Axline’s 
cases,  however,  had  a  pre-therapy  I.  O. 
below  65.  (6) 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that 
both  children,  according  to  the  school 
psychiatrist  as  well  as  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  therapist,  were  very  highly  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  were  both  plagued  with 
deep-seated  emotional  problems.  The 
therapist  strongly  suspects  that  had 
group  play  therapy  been  available  to 
the  boy  when  his  social  desires  became 
evident,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
different.  Neither  case  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  complete,  and  further  con¬ 
tacts  could  well  have  strengthened  the 
gains  and  produced  more.  The  girl 
was  discharged  as  uneducable. 

Our  project  has  been  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  too  little,  coming  much,  much 
too  late.  The  therapist  was  allowed  to 
work  with  these  children  only  after  all 
other  means  had  failed.  It  was  not 
recognized  soon  enough  that  mental 
illness  was  the  major  cause  of  retarda¬ 


tion  in  the  boy’s  case  and  a  strong 
contributing  factor  in  the  girl’s  case. 
Such  delay  along  with  the  inadequate 
therapeutic  facilities  available  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hamper  the  education  of 
children  everywhere  until  the  situation 
is  recognized  and  sincere  efforts  are 
made  to  correct  it.  These  two  children 
happened  to  be  retarded  in  school  and 
happened  to  be  so  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  that  finally  almost  everyone 
concerned  came  to  recognize  their 
plight.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
children  going  through  the  grades  who 
are  working  far  below  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  too  busy  with  conflicts  and  frus¬ 
trations  and  the  inner  battle  to  release 
the  self,  to  benefit  properly  from  the 
painfully  developed  educational  facil¬ 
ities  offered  them.  It  will  take  an 
aroused  teaching  staff  and  administra¬ 
tion,  driven  by  a  sincere  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  each  child  to  his  maximum,  to 
rectify  this  situation  It  will  take  hard 
work,  sacrifice,  much  experimentation 
and  study  to  find  the  most  appropriate 
methods.  Above  all,  it  will  call  for  an 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  staff  members  in 
residential  schools  and  elsewhere  of  the 
importance  of  the  mental  health  princi¬ 
ples  modern  science  has  set  down. 

1 
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Helen  Keller  Shrine 

Established  in  Tuscumbia 


Among  the  great  personalities  of  his¬ 
tory  is  Helen  Keller.  School  children 
throughout  the  nation  have  been 
taught  the  greatness  of  Helen  Keller, 
until  she  has  becorpe  a  tradition,  a  by¬ 
word  in  the  annals  of  America.  It  is 
so  because  she  is  a  person  who,  in  the 
recent  words  of  The  Birmingham  News, 
“overcame  all  but  impossible  handi¬ 
caps  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world 
and  an  inspiration  to  humanity.” 

Thanks  to  the  civic-minded  and  ap¬ 
preciative  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Ivy  Green,  the  birthplace  and 
early  home  of  Helen  Keller  in  that 
city,  on  June  27  was  dedicated  as  a 
shrine,  to  be  perpetually  maintained 


as  a  tribute  to  that  illustrious  person¬ 
ality,  a  tribute  in  which  Tuscumbia, 
the  nation  and  the  world  join. 

Miss  Keller’s  72nd  birthday,  June  27, 
was  fittingly  designated  by  the  town 
through  E.  J.  Henninger,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  Helen 
Keller  Day,  and  as  the  date  for  the 
dedication  of  the  homestead,  which 
consists  of  about  ten  acres  of  property, 
on  the  extensive  lawn  of  which  stand 
the  family  home,  and  the  guest  house 
where  she  was  born.  The  property  had 
been  recently  purchased  by  the  City  of 
Tuscumbia  for  the  purpose;  it  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Helen  Keller  Property 
Board,  Mr.  Dewey  L.  Wilson,  Chair- 
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man.  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  represented  Miss  Keller 
on  the  occasion,  and  spoke  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  representative  of  Miss  Keller’s 
many  interests. 

The  day’s  celebration  included  a 
parade  and  barbecue.  The  dedication 
proper  took  place  at  4:00  P.  M.,  in  a 
program  reported  as  follows  by  the  Tri- 
City  Daily,  of  Sheffield-Tuscumbia-Mus- 
cle  Shoals  City: 

“Highlights  of  this  afternoon’s  pro¬ 
gram,  framed  in  the  setting  of  an 
old-fashioned  Southern  barbecue  with 
all  the  trimmings,  was  a  musical  num¬ 
ber  by  William  C.  Handy,  native  of 
neighboring  Florence,  and  ‘father  of 
the  blues,’  himself  now  blind  and  the 
inspiration  for  a  foundation  for  the 
Negro  blind;  an  address  by  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York;  and  an  address  by  William 
McGraw,  Executive  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Variety  Clubs,  which  organi¬ 
zation  bestowed  upon  Miss  Keller  re¬ 
cently  an  award  as  ‘the  outstanding 
humanitarian  of  the  year.’  Mr.  McGraw 
was  introduced  by  Paul  S.  Barrett,  re¬ 
presenting  Governor  Herman  Tal- 
maclge,  of  Georgia. 

“The  program  opened  with  invoca¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  McCoy  Guthrie,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  church,  of  Tuscum- 
bia;  John  B.  Hampton,  Tuscumbia 
tenor,  rendered  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;”  Dewey  L.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Property  Board 
and  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  which  Alabama’s  Lieutenant 
Governor  James  B.  Allen,  of  Gadsden, 
responded. 

“Members  of  Miss  Keller’s  family 
were  introduced  following  the  reading 
of  the  message  from  Tuscumbia’s  fa¬ 


mous  daughter,  after  which  members 
of  the  Negro  Choral  Club  of  Sheffield 
and  I  uscumbia  sang  “Swing  Low  Sweet 
Chariot”  and  “Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer” 
accompanied  by  Nancy  Robinson. 

“The  formal  dedication  of  the  shrine 
by  E.  J.  Henninger,  president  of  the 
Tuscumbia  City  Commission,  in  behalf 
of  the  City  of  Tuscumbia  took  place 
immediately  after  Professor  Handy’s 
rendition  of  “Those  That  Sow  In  Tears 
Shall  Reap  In  Joy.”  A  moment  of  silent 
prayer  for  Miss  Keller  and  her  work 
was  solemnly  observed  just  before  the 
program  closed  with  benediction  by 
Rev.  D.  W.  Edwards,  pastor  of  Tus¬ 
cumbia’s  First  Baptist  Church.” 

Miss  Keller  sent  a  message  from  Paris, 
where  she  had  gone  on  a  previously  as¬ 
sumed  engagement  in  connection  with 
the  Louis  Braille  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  in  which  she  said: 

“I  am  truly  touched  by  the  warm¬ 
hearted  tribute  that  the  Helen  Keller 
Property  Board  of  my  home  town  are 
paying  me.  What  I  have  done  that  they 
should  erect  such  a  shrine  to  me  I 
cannot  imagine.  I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  Tuscumbia  affectionately.  Its  as¬ 
sociations  with  the  precious  liberator 
of  my  mind,  my  parents,  my  little  sister 
and  brother — how  can  I  help  cherish¬ 
ing  them  among  the  dearest  treasures 
of  my  memory.  It  gratifies  me  to  know 
that  Ivy  Green  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
old  beauty  and  richness  of  charm.  It 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
shiine,  but  in  spirit  I  shall  be  among 
my  friends,  and  rejoice  in  the  revived 
loveliness  of  my  old  home. 

“To  many  friends  in  Tuscumbia  I 
wish  to  extend  my  fondest  greetings 
and  to  assure  them  that  Ivy  Green, 
where  such  wonders  of  renewed  life 
befell  me,  remains  a  shrine  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  core  of  my  heart.” 

J 
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The  Role  of  the  Blind 
in  a  Democratic  Society 


DR.  JACOBUS  TENBROEK 


I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  seeking  the  answer  to  what  may 
seem  an  easy  question:  Have  the  blind 
the  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun — or  only 
to  a  shelter? 

In  more  conventional  terms,  the 
subject  I  shall  discuss  with  you  this 
afternoon  is  the  role  of  the  blind  in 
a  democratic  society.  No  doubt  that 
sounds  like  a  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  issue,  clear  enough  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  if  not  in  its  solution.  But  I  fear 
that  the  appearance  of  simplicity  may 
be  greatly  misleading;  and  so  before 
proceeding  further  I  shall  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  attempt  to  clarify 
the  principal  terms  involved — the  big 
word  “democracy”  and  that  other  term 
“the  blind.” 

“Democracy”  of  course  means  many 
things  to  many  people;  and  no  doubt 
its  accents  and  implications  have  altered 
somewhat  over  the  years.  But  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  living  with  the 
idea  and  the  practice,  most  Americans 
would  probably  agree  that  whatever 
else  it  may  suggest  the  essence  of  de¬ 
mocracy  consists  in  four  indispensable 
guarantees  to  the  individual  citizen: 
the  guarantees  of  liberty,  equality,  op¬ 
portunity  and  security.  Full  member¬ 
ship  in  a  democratic  society,  that  is  to 
say,  entitles  the  individual  to  liberty 
in  thought  and  action,  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  opportunity  to  develop  his  po¬ 
tentialities,  and  security  against  the 
calamities  of  fortune  over  which  he  has 
no  effective  control.  The  withholding 
or  withdrawal  by  society  of  any  of 


these  fundamental  rights  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  him  at  best  in  a  role 
oi  probationary  membership,  or  second- 
class  citizenship,  and  to  that  extent 
refutes  the  practice  and  violates  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

To  come  quickly  to  the  point:  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  are  today  denied  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  their  society — restrained  in 
liberty,  forbidden  equality,  refused  op¬ 
portunity,  and  threatened  in  security — 
for  the  reason  only  that  they  are  blind. 
Moreover,  their  tragedy  is  heightened 
by  the  seeming  paradox  that  this  de¬ 
nial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  society  motivated  wholly 
by  benevolence  and  for  the  most  part 
unaware  of  its  intolerance. 

1  his  brings  us  squarely  up  against 
the  second  of  our  crucial  terms:  “the 
blind.”  What  does  it  mean?  According 
to  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  the 
word  “blind”  means,  first  of  all,  “sight¬ 
less.”  But  it  also  means  (and  I  quote) 
“2.  Lacking  discernment;  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  understand  or  judge;  as, 
blind  to  faults.  3.  Made  without  reason 
or  discrimination;  as,  a  blind  choice. 
4.  Apart  from  intelligent  direction  or 
control;  as,  blind  chance.  5.  Insensible; 
as  a  blind  stupor;  hence,  drunk.  6  .  .  . 
made  without  knowledge  or  guidance 
or  judgement;  as,  a  blind  purchase.” 

The  word  “blind,”  then,  like  the 
word  “democracy,”  has  many  different 
implications;  but  as  this  list  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  so  graphically  reveals,  they  are 
virtually  all  implications  of  inferiority, 
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of  incompetence,  even  of  stupidity. 
Language  habits,  as  we  know,  arise 
simply  as  a  response  to  our  inarticulate 
thoughts  and  feelings;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  greatest  significance  that 
society  has  come  to  speak  of  an  un¬ 
reasoning  choice  as  a  “blind”  choice, 
and  an  insensible  stupor  as  a  “blind” 
stupor.  Unless  something  is  done  to 
alter  drastically  the  habits  of  thought 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  expres¬ 
sions,  it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  what  the 
role  of  the  blind  must  be  in  society.  It 
must,  in  brief,  be  a  role  outside  society, 
or  at  best  on  its  outer  fringe:  a  role  of 
inferiority  and  assumed  incompetence: 
the  role  of  a  pariah  class. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  blind  are  deserving  of  humane 
treatment;  they  are  getting  that.  The 
issue  is  whether  they  are  deserving  of 
human  treatment — consideration  as 
normal  human  beings  and  full-fledged 
citizens,  with  all  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  that  entails  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  To  many  of  you  it  may 
seem  obvious  that  the  blind  have  a 
right  to  such  consideration.  I  have  still 
to  prove  that  in  fact  they  are  denied 
the  right:  that  with  regard  to  the  cru¬ 
cial  four  freedoms  of  democracy — lib¬ 
erty,  equality,  opportunity  and  security 
— the  nation’s  blind  are  the  victims  of 
a  policy  of  containment  and  their  efforts 
to  achieve  responsibility  remain  effec¬ 
tively  smothered  beneath  a  tyranny  of 
kindness. 

Years  of  research  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  years  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  blind  individuals  have  estab¬ 
lished  that,  given  competent  guidance 
and  sufficient  opportunity,  the  person 
who  has  lost  his  sight  can  once  again 
make  rich  contributions  to  his  own 
well-being  and  that  of  his  community. 
Individual  blind  persons  are  today  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  vast  range  of  jobs  in  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  agriculture  and  the  pro¬ 


fessions.  I  personally  know  blind  people 
who  are  dairy  farmers,  chicken  farmers, 
rabbit  farmers,  potato  farmers,  beekeep¬ 
ers,  stenographers,  switchboard  opera¬ 
tors,  beauticians,  cabinetmakers,  radio 
repairmen,  machine  tool  operators, 
mechanics,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
university  professors  of  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  mathematics,  businessmen, 
restaurateurs,  grocery  men  and  a  wide 
variety  of  salesmen.  One  blind  man, 
Dr.  S.  Bradley  Burson,  presently  attend¬ 
ing  our  National  Federation  conven¬ 
tion,  is  a  nuclear  physicist  doing  experi¬ 
mental  atomic  research  at  a  project  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  there  are  blind  people  in 
many  unskilled  or  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions. 

All  of  these  examples,  however,  are 
individual  instances  of  success  hard 
won  over  almost  insurmountable  and 
altogether  unnecessary  obstacles.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  the  blind,  the  story 
is  quite  different.  If  they  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  industry,  in  the  public 
service,  or  in  many  of  the  common 
trades,  callings  and  professions,  they 
will  find  the  door  of  opportunity  shut 
in  their  faces.  Their  own  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  ability  will  have  little  bearing 
on  the  treatment  they  receive.  Not  their 
ability  but  their  disability  will  hold  the 
attention  of  employers  and  governing 
boards;  and  not  their  disability  but  its 
false  concomitant  of  inability  will  de¬ 
termine  their  fate.  All  will  agree  that 
they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  cen¬ 
sured,  but  more  to  be  censured  than 
hired. 

Recently,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  blind  man  was  denied  the  renewal  of 
certification  of  extension  of  authority 
to  practice  osteopathy  despite  the  facts 
that:  he  had  been  granted  a  license 
to  practice  osteopathy  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1919;  since  that  date  he 
had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
1941  except  for  a  period  of  two  years 
when  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Osteopathy;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  at  least  eighteen 
affidavits  were  submitted  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  currently  successfully  practicing 
osteopathy  and  medicine  in  other  states. 

Recently,  a  young  blind  lawyer 
passed  Federal  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  junior  legal 
assistant.  The  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  removed  his  name  from 
the  register  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
blindness  despite  the  facts  that:  there 
are  known  to  be  at  least  120  blind 
persons  successfully  practicing  law  in 
this  country;  and  that  the  blind  person 
involved  then  secured  an  appointment 
as  junior  legal  assistant  with  a  bureau 
of  the  Federal  government  not  covered 
by  the  civil  service  which  he  has  filled 
with  notable  success. 

In  cities,  counties  and  states  through¬ 
out  the  land,  similar  obstacles  are 
placed  in  the  path  of  blind  people 
regardless  of  their  competence  by  Civil 
Service  Commissions,  licensing  officials, 
governing  boards  of  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions,  schools  and  colleges.  Acting  on 
the  same  conception  of  blindness,  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  and  employers  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  generally  exclude 
blind  persons  from  employment  by 
applying  arbitrary  physical  standards 
which  have  no  relationship  to  the  tasks 
to  be  performed.  When  the  blind  turn 
to  individual  enterprise  as  a  solution  to 
their  employment  problems,  bankers 
and  other  lending  institutions  almost 
universally  treat  them  as  bad  risks. 

What  prevents  the  blind  from  prac¬ 
ticing  the  rights  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  membership  in  society?  Quite  simply, 
it  is  the  refusal  of  their  neighbors  to 
take  them  at  their  word  and  deed;  it  is 
the  reluctance  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  to  relinquish  their  comfort¬ 


ing  and  charitable  conception  of  the 
blind  individual  as  not  only  sightless 
but  helpless,  and  not  only  helpless  but 
hopeless.  Viewing  him  through  this 
ancient  stereopticon,  they  continue  to 
regard  him  as  finally  and  permanently 
disabled  despite  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary;  and  with  the  greatest  good 
will  they  lead  him  by  the  hand  off  the 
busy  main  avenues  and  into  the  shel¬ 
tered  back  streets  of  society. 

Exclusion  from  the  main  channels 
of  social  and  economic  activity,  and 
thereby  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  self- 
support:  these  constitute  the  real  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  far  surpassing  its  phys¬ 
ical  limitations.  The  absence  of 
economic  opportunity  is  more  than  the 
absence  of  economic  security.  It  is  the 
disintegration  of  the  personality.  It  is 
men  living  out  their  lives  in  social  isola¬ 
tion  and  the  atrophy  of  their  productive 
powers.  The  curse  of  blindness  is  idle¬ 
ness — idleness  which  confines  the  blind 
to  the  sidelines  of  life,  good  players 
warming  the  bench  in  the  game  all 
should  play. 

When  this  groundless  discrimination 
against  the  blind  is  brought  to  an  end, 
when  employers  and  personnel  man¬ 
agers  seek  and  accept  the  talent  and 
labor  of  the  blind  on  a  rational  rather 
than  an  arbitrary  basis,  when  the  blind 
as  workers  are  evaluated  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits  rather  than  supposed  class 
demerits,  government,  industry  and  the 
public  will  soon  come  to  acknowledge 
the  great  contribution  which  the  blind 
men  and  women  of  America  have 
been  waiting  to  make  to  the  nation’s 
economy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  at  this 
point  that  the  picture  has  been  over¬ 
drawn;  that  the  blind  of  America  are 
not  any  longer  condemned  to  a  total 
isolation  without  aid  and  without  com¬ 
fort.  For  have  we  not,  through  our 
government,  established  a  variety  of 
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welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs? 
We  have  indeed!  But  it  is  precisely 
at  this  level,  unfortunately,  that  we 
encounter  still  another  real  tragedy  in 
the  situation  of  the  blind.  For  the  per¬ 
vasive  social  stereotype  of  blindness  as 
incompetence  and  inferiority  is  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  in  these  programs. 
Instead  of  helping  the  blind  man  to 
escape  the  deadly  inertia  of  emotional, 
social  and  economic  isolation,  our  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  program  actually  rein¬ 
forces  that  isolation.  Instead  of  assisting 
him  to  become  psychologically  and  fin¬ 
ancially  self-reliant,  it  intensifies  his 
utter  dependence  on  others.  The  per¬ 
vasive  assumption  of  incompetence  also 
underlies  and  qualifies  most  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  for  the  blind.  Case-finding  is 
almost  nonexistent,  and  counseling, 
guidance,  training  and  placement  are 
severely  limited.  All  too  frequently  the 
end  of  this  process  is  graduation  into  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Sidetracked  into 
these  literal  blind  alleys  by  his  training 
and  his  trainers  the  blind  client  will 
find  himself  at  last  at  the  dead  end  of 
the  road. 

With  the  reinforcement  of  depen¬ 
dence  by  the  public  assistance  program, 
with  the  custodial  treatment  by  rehabil¬ 
itation  agencies,  and  with  the  exclusion 
of  the  self-rehabilitated  blind  man  from 
industry,  commerce,  government  and 
profession,  we  have  come  full  circle. 
The  initial  shock  of  blindness  casts  the 
blind  person  into  what  by  all  scientific 
and  rational  standards  should  have 
been  a  transient  state  of  frustration 
and  insecurity.  But  the  general  public 
falsely  supposed  that  he  was  perma¬ 


nently  helpless,  and  treated  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  Welfare  agencies  assumed  that 
he  was  incapable  of  employment,  and 
built  their  system  on  that  premise.  Re¬ 
habilitation  workers  considered  him 
limited  to  the  economic  back  streets, 
and  led  him  there.  Business  and  indus¬ 
try,  government  and  profession  pre¬ 
judged  him  and  found  him  wanting. 
And  the  blind  man  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  attitudes  were  im¬ 
possible  to  fight,  and  finally,  that  they 
were  true. 

The  four  great  rights  of  liberty, 
equality,  opportunity  and  security  have 
gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  structure  of  American  democracy. 
With  respect  to  the  blind,  however,  as 
our  analysis  has  shown,  they  are  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

We,  the  blind  people  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  ask  that  the  blind  be  given  the 
liberty  of  action  which  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  human  dignity;  the  equality  of 
treatment  which  is  indispensable  to 
self-support;  the  security  of  mind  and 
body  which  is  necessary  to  their  rehabil¬ 
itation;  and  the  full  degree  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  will  enable  them  to  prove 
their  economic  value  and  social  worth. 
But  neither  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  nor  any  other  organization 
can  itself  grant  the  rights  which  will 
restore  the  blind  to  a  role  of  full  and 
equal  membership  in  our  society.  Only 
you,  the  people  everywhere,  can  finally 
decide  whether  the  blind  of  America 
are  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  sun — 
or  must  be  kept  forever  in  a  shelter 
in  the  shade. 
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International  Conference  Calls  for 
Wider  Role  for  Blind  Youths 


The  United  States  and  Canada  were 
represented  by  a  dozen  educators  of 
the  blind  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Educators  of  Blind  Youths 
in  Holland  this  summer.  They  were: 
W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Baker,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  Nelson  Chappel,  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  The  John  Milton  Society,  New 
York. 

Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kv. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeritus, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent, 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Harriet  Totman,  Instructor, 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Superintendent,  On¬ 
tario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
Ontario. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Also  in  attendance  for  some  of  the 
sessions  was  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  of  New  York. 

At  an  early  session  a  feature  was  the 
election  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
formerly  and  for  many  years  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London;  Mr.  George  L. 
Raverat,  European  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  both  of  whom  were  present  to 
receive  scrolls  from  President  E.  A. 
Baker  ol  the  World  Council;  and  Dr. 
Helen  A.  Keller. 

I  he  following  account  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  2,  1952: 

Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 
huizen,  The  Netherlands,  Aug.  1. — 
Delegates  from  thirty-four  countries  to 
the  first  international  Conference  of 
the  Educators  of  Blind  Youths — some 
of  them  sightless  themselves — urged  to¬ 
day  the  improvement  of  facilities  to 
integrate  blind  young  persons  into  the 
national  and  international  community. 

The  conference,  aimed  at  setting  up 
standards  for  worldwide  adoption,  was 
itself  a  demonstration  of  the  work  that 
the  blind  can  do. 

A  sightless  British  interpreter  took 
the  speeches  in  braille  shorthand  and 
gave  swift  translations.  Many  of  the 
delegates  were  shown  to  their  seats  by 
volunteer  guides. 
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The  accent  of  the  meeting,  held  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  here,  was  on 
the  idea  that  young  persons  handi¬ 
capped  by  blindness  should  not  be  too 
much  separated  from  the  community. 
This  motif  pervaded  the  week-long 
discussions  and  the  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  at  the  final  session  today 
without  dissent  except  that  the  United 
States  delegates  in  two  cases  felt  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough. 

One  resolution  that  aroused  spirited 
discussion  urged  that  in  countries  where 
formal  education  ends  at  a  fixed  age 
“there  should  be  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  training  in  general  education 
which  will  provide  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  industrial  skills”. 

This  motion,  warmly  supported  by 
the  United  States  delegation,  had 
stirred  some  opposition  among  the 
European  delegates  who  felt  that  blind 
young  persons  should  be  placed  in 
jobs  after  their  secondary  schooling 
had  been  completed. 

Recommendations  Adopted 

Other  resolutions,  in  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  Governments 
represented  at  the  conference,  asked 
that: 

The  pre-school  blind  child  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  “as  normal  a  growth  as 
possible”  so  that  “his  native  abilities 
may  be  developed  to  the  fullest”; 

Blind  children,  with  additional  hand- 


sonal  tuition  but,  when  possible,  “should 
return  to  the  normal  school  training 
or  employment  course”; 

To  teach  the  blind  child  of  average 
intelligence,  teachers  should  be  chosen 
who  meet  general  standards  and  have 
specialized  training  in  addition; 

Physical  education  should  be  a  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  the  schooling  of  blind 
children  to  “counteract  unpleasant 
mannerisms  and  to  teach  natural  move¬ 
ment”; 

Blind  young  persons  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence  should  receive  all  possible 
assistance  to  acquire  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  upon  its  completion  to  obtain 
commensurate  employment; 

Blind  boys  and  girls  should  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  their  communities  and 
“care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  ‘blind  islands.’  ’ 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
should  be  increased  to  “attract  superior 
people”; 

The  child’s  “continued  relationship 
with  its  home,  parents  and  friends  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized”  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  conference  decided  to  organize 
itself  on  a  permanent  basis  with  this 
town  as  its  seat.  It  will  seek  affiliation 
with  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  was  elected  honor- 


icaps  such  as  deafness  should  get  per-  ary  chairman. 

Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
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Louisville  Convention  of  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Acclaimed  as  one  of  Best 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  its  conventions  came  to  an 
end  on  July  4th,  when  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
adjourned  its  twenty-sixth  convention, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  meet  again 
in  1953  Washington,  D.  C.  Actually 
registered  were  436  men  and  women 
engaged  or  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  representing  44  States,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  At  times,  as  on  the  opening 
night,  and  during  a  mid-week  session, 
many  more  were  in  attendance,  for  on 
both  occasions  the  A.A.W.B.  and  its 
older  sister-organization,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
met  together  in  joint  session. 

This  was  the  case  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  June  29,  at  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  when  nearly 
800  workers  for  the  blind  from  both 
associations  met  together  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  famous  newspaper 
publisher,  Mr.  Mark  Ethridge  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  to  hear  addresses  of  welcome  and 
speeches  by  the  presidents  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  organizations,  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  and  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  (and  host  to  the 
A.A.W.B.  meeting). 

The  general  sessions  got  under  way 
on  Monday  morning  in  the  form  of  a 
panel  discussion  dealing  with  some  of 
the  critical  questions  on  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  held, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  the  matter. 
Leading  off  was  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  who  delivered  a  long  ad¬ 
dress,  criticizing  organizations  for  the 


blind  and  social  workers  in  general, 
and  particularly  their  sighted  staffs,  for 
their  alleged  failure  to  foster  the  natu¬ 
ral  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  blind, 
both  program-wise  and  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  held,  and  attacking  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  those  who  have  found  reason 
to  take  a  position  which  runs  counter 
to  the  views  of  spokesmen  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Speeches 
followed  in  turn  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood, 
Mr.  Vaughn  Terrell,  Mr.  Lloyd  H. 
Greenwood  and  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  all  of  them  in  a  more  temperate 
though  not  the  less  aggressive  style, 
each  pointing  up  areas  in  which  we 
should  seek  improvement  and  areas  in 
which  there  is  room  for  better  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  Tuesday,  there  began  a 
series  of  group  meetings,  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  those  special  interests 
whose  problems  needed  a  specialized 
type  of  review  and  discussion.  Included 
in  these  meetings  were  those  arranged 
for  the  following  groups:  Workshops 
and  Local  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  Re¬ 
habilitation  Specialists,  Home  Teachers 
and  Social  Workers,  the  Lay  and  Non¬ 
professional  Group,  Executives  of 
Agencies  doing  State-wide  Work,  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  National  agencies,  Librar¬ 
ians  and  Publishers,  Business  Enterprise 
Specialists,  and  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Music.  Many  problems  were 
aired,  and  fruitful  discussions  ensued 
which  should  prove  beneficial  to  the 
members  of  these  groups.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  groups  addressed  the  entire  con- 
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vention  in  general  session,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  actions  and  the  conclusions  of 
these  various  group  meetings 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  second 
joint  session  was  held,  this  time  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  spokesmen  from  each 
organization  addressed  the  assembly  in 
what  all  are  agreed  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  all  the  sessions.  Then 
followed  a  box  lunch,  arranged  through 
the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Paul 
Langan,  after  which  the  A.A.W.B. 
members  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  a 
second  panel  discussion,  for  which  the 
general  theme  dealt  with  the  question 
as  to  how  and  why  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  endeavor  to  assist  blind 
people  to  become  generally  independ¬ 
ent.  Speakers  included  Miss  Marie 
Busch,  Mr.  Milton  Jahoda,  Miss  Ethel 
Heeren,  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk,  Dr.  James 
F.  Garrett  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly. 

In  the  evening  occurred  one  of  the 
convention  highlights,  the  annual  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Banquet,  during  the 
course  of  which  a  gold  medal  and  scroll 
— The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award — 
were  presented  to  Colonel  E  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  President  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
This  award  is  given  annually  as  a 
token  of  esteem  and  appreciation  to 
that  individual  selected  for  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  made  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  served  as  toastmaster 
and  the  awards  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Maurice  I.  Tynan  and  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson.  Following  the  formal  pro¬ 
gram,  the  members  were  entertained 
by  the  158th  Armored  Center  Band  of 
Fort  Knox. 


On  Friday  morning,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  then  followed  reports  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  from 
numerous  committees,  including  Audit¬ 
ing,  Necrology,  Board  of  Certification 
of  Home  Teachers,  Principles  and 
Standards,  Braille  Committee,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Adjustment  Centers,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  and  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee.  Included  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  were: 

A  request  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  make  current  best  sellers  available 
in  braille. 

Congratulations  and  encouragement 
to  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
for  making  Helen  Keller’s  birthplace  a 
national  shrine. 

Encouragement  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  in  their  program  of  research 
including  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  to  the  agencies  and  workers  for  the 
blind  to  co-operate  with  and  support  the 
program  and  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

A  request  to  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  promote  refresher 
courses  for  blind  employment  counse¬ 
lors. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  super  community  chest  which 
would  have  for  its  object  the  centraliz¬ 
ing  through  one  fund  and  one  appeal 
of  all  fund  raising  for  philanthropic 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  request  to  the  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  and  all 
others  concerned,  to  co-operate  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  a  master  file  of  titles  of 
recorded  books,  and  to  accelerate  pro¬ 
duction  through  wider  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  any  group  or  individual 
able  to  make  an  acceptable  contribu¬ 
tion  even  though  to  do  this  might 
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require  some  modification  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  restricting  factors  which  tend  to 
hinder  more  rapid  production. 

The  convention  discussed  at  some 
length  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Principles  and  Standards,  in  which  was 
recommended  the  adoption  of  certain 
minimum  standards  in  public  relations 
and  fund  raising.  The  matter  was  or¬ 
dered  brought  before  the  next  conven¬ 
tion,  following  the  circulation  of  the 
report  to  all  members  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  study  and  ex¬ 
press  their  views  to  the  Committee, 


before  the  report  is  again  discussed  by 
the  membership. 

Finally,  the  members  discussed  their 
plans  for  the  1953  meeting  and  voted 
unanimously  to  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  a  time  to  be  decided  by  the 
Board.  (Arrangements  have  since  been 
made  to  hold  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Statler  Hotel  fuly  12  to  17, 
inclusive.) 

All  in  all,  it  is  agreed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  con¬ 
ventions,  both  in  attendance  and  in 
program  content  and  interest. 

—A.  A. 


Workshop  Plan  Inaugurated  in 
Louisville  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 


The  Forty-first  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  which  was  held  at  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  June 
29  to  July  3,  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  conferences  in  recent  decades. 

It  proved  to  be  the  largest  A.A.I.B. 
Convention  in  history,  measured  by 
total  registrations.  For  the  first  time  a 
workshop  type  of  conference  was  held. 
A  new  constitution,  with  a  broader 
base  for  voting  members,  was  adopted. 
Opportunity  was  provided  for  two  joint 
sessions  with  the  A.A.W.B.,  meeting 
concurrently  with  the  A.A.I.B.,  in 
Louisville,  and,  a  note  of  unplanned 
gaiety  was  added  one  forenoon  when 
a  sudden  thunder-shower  sent  delegates 
out  of  the  tent,  used  for  general  meet¬ 
ings,  running  pell  mell  across  the  lawn 
for  the  surer  protection  offered  by  the 
Administration  Building. 

An  invitation  from  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  was 
extended  the  convention  and  favorably 


voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
This  will  bring  the  1954  conference  to 
western  New  York. 

The  retiring  President,  F.  E.  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House, 
turned  over  the  gavel  to  his  successor, 
Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 
Other  officers,  elected  to  serve  with  Dr. 
Quimby,  are: 

First  Vice  President,  John  C.  Lysen, 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School;  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Egbert  N.  Peeler, 
Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  includes: 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Supervising  Teacher, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind; 
William  T.  Heisler,  Principal,  Blind 
Department,  Virginia  School  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Blind;  Donald  W.  Overbeay, 
Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School;  and  Miss  Lillian  Ricks, 
classroom  teacher,  Blind  Department, 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 


What  is  a  Workshop? 

In  a  nutshell,  a  workshop  may  be 
defined  as  problem-solving  by  means 
of  group  thinking.  Formal  papers  and 
prepared  addresses  play  no  part  in 
a  workshop. 

Instead,  a  group  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  for  example,  meet  and 
organize.  A  chairman  is  chosen  to 
serve  as  moderator  and  a  secretary 
elected  to  record  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions.  Teachers  are  polled  for  their 
preferences  as  to  what  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  material  is  then  sifted 
and  definite  problems  are  agreed  on. 

In  session  after  session  the  same 
group  of  teachers  attack  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  and  hammer  out  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions. 

Needless  to  say,  after  ten  hours  or 
more,  a  group  of  teachers  or  princi¬ 
pals  or  superintendents  are  bound  to 
bring  out  hard-headed,  significant  re¬ 
ports. 


The  conference  workshops,  thirteen 
in  number,  held  an  average  of  five  two- 
hour  sessions.  Summary  reports  from 
each  were  read  to  the  entire  convention 
and  will  be  available  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  work¬ 
shop  groups:  Administrators,  Commer¬ 
cial  Arts  and  Typing,  Household  and 
Industrial  Arts,  Language  Arts,  Li¬ 
brary,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical 
Education  and  Travel  and  Recreation, 


Preschool  and  Kindergarten  and  Pri¬ 
mary,  Principals  and  Guidance,  Science, 
Sight  Conservation,  Social  Studies. 

Robert  H.  Thompson  served  as  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  The  convention  unan¬ 
imously  favored  a  continuation  of  the 
workshop  idea  for  the  1954  meeting. 
Work  has  already  been  started  on  the 
Batavia  workshops.  John  C.  Lysen  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  is  being 
assisted  by  Carl  Monroe,  principal, 
Alabama  School;  Harry  J.  Ditzler,  Head 
of  the  Music  Department,  New  Mexico 
School;  Mrs.  Arlene  Huckins,  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Oregon  School;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carpenter,  Teacher,  Missouri  School; 
and  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Consultant, 
Special  Education,  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

The  Louisville  conference,  meeting 
next  door  to  the  Printing  House,  gave 
many  delegates  their  first  look  at  the 
manufacture  of  books,  records  and 
other  apparatus,  used  by  the  blind. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  convention 
that  concurrent  meetings  with  the 
A.A.W.B.  strengthened  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  two  professional  groups  and 
pointed  the  way  for  continued  co-oper¬ 
ation. 

Because  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  workshop  type  of 
conference,  an  increasing  number  of 
teachers  are  certain  to  attend.  They 
will  be  accorded  greater  opportunities, 
too,  to  hold  office  and  participate  in 
the  management  of  the  conventions. 

During  the  two-year  period  just 
ended,  seven  regional  workshop  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
were:  foot  travel,  music,  mathematics, 
and  the  slow-learning  child. 

— J-  C.  L. 
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Recent  Federal  Legislation 
Affecting  the  Blind 

HULEN  C.  WALKER 


It  has  been  several  months  since  the 
Washington  representative  reported  on 
Federal  legislation  affecting  the  blind. 
We  are  indeed  happy  to  state  that  four 
measures  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind  were  enacted  into 
law  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  these  measures 
being  specifically  as  follows: 

The  first  measure  to  be  acted  upon 
by  Congress  was  S.  2677  “An  Act  to 
restore  to  seventy  pounds  and  one 
hundred  inches  in  girth  and  length 
combined,  the  maximum  weight  and 
size  limitations  for  appliances,  or  parts 
thereof,  for  the  blind  sent  through  the 
mails,”  which  is  now  Public  Law  308. 
This  measure  was  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  these  privileges  were  inadvert¬ 
ently  repealed  by  the  Postal  Act  of 
1951.  The  measure  protects  the  mailing 
privileges  for  Talking  Book  Machines, 
braille  writers,  etc. 

The  second  measure  to  be  acted 
upon  by  this  session  of  Congress  was 
H.  R.  1499,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
approved  August*  14,  1919,  as  amended, 
providing  additional  aid  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,” 
which  is  now  Public  Law  354.  This 
measure  increased  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  from  a  maximum 
of  $125,000  to  $250,000,  plus  the  per¬ 
manent  appropriation  of  $10,000, 
making  a  total  limit  for  possible  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  future  of  $260,000,  an¬ 
nually.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  production  of  books  and  appli¬ 


ances  for  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  in  addition  to 
the  $125,000,  granted  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $60,000,  making  a 
total  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
!95*— *953  o£  $185,000. 

The  third  measure  enacted  into  law 
was  H.  R.  7231,  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  books 
for  the  Adult  Blind.'  ”  This  is  now 
Public  Law  446.  This  measure  takes 
from  the  original  bill  the  word  “Adult” 
thereby  making  library  service  to  the 
blind  available  to  all  age  groups. 

The  last  measure  of  importance  to 
the  blind  enacted  into  law  by  this 
Congress  was  H.  R.  7800,  now  Public 
Law  590.  This  bill  raises  the  federal 
share  of  aid  to  the  blind  on  a  matching 
basis  to  a  maximum  of  $35.00  per 
month. 

This  increase  of  course  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  the  various  states 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  federal 
funds.  It  is  assumed  that  most  states 
will  do  so.  However,  some  states  may 
be  prevented  from  making  the  increased 
payments  because  of  maximums  set  by 
the  state  statutes.  In  this  event,  inter¬ 
ested  workers  should  make  every  effort 
possible  to  secure  the  repeal  by  the 
state  legislatures  of  the  maximums  as 
set  forth  in  their  state  statutes. 

The  other  section  in  this  public  law 
deals  with  the  exemption  of  $50.00  of 
earned  income  of  recipients  receiving 
grants  under  Title  X.  This  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  insofar  as  the  exemp¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  It  provides  that  the 
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$50-00  earned  income  when  earned  by 
a  recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  under 
provisions  of  Title  X,  may  (until  June 
30,  1954)  and  thereafter  shall  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
for  any  other  person  receiving  grants 
under  Titles  I,  IV,  and  XIV.  This 
means  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
$50.00  earned  income  by  the  blind 
person  is  disregarded  under  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  public  assistance  involving 
federal  funds. 

We  are  indeed  disappointed  that  we 
were  unable  to  secure  action  on  other 
measures  affecting  the  blind  which  were 
before  Congress,  namely:  the  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  National  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  for  the  Blind,  (H.  R. 
4079,  H.  R.  4212,  H.  R.  4605,  S.  1547 
and  S.  171 4,)  and  the  amendment  to 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  (H.  R. 
6302)  .  No  doubt  these  measures  will  be 
introduced  again  in  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  and  we  will  again  make  every 
effort  to  secure  passage. 


Appointments 


Appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Tol- 
man,  engineer  and  veteran  research 
planner  in  technological  fields,  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Technical  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Tolman  was 
another  forward  step  taken  by  the 
Foundation  as  it  completed  two  years 
of  intensive  study  in  preparation  for 
an  expanded  program  of  investigation 
and  co-ordination  in  the  development 
of  aids  and  appliances  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Barnett  explained  that  while  Trus¬ 
tees  and  workers  in  the  field  have  had 
considerable  respect  for  the  technical 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


October  16  will  be  annual  meeting 
day  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Lay  and  professional  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  will  meet  at  1 1 
o’clock  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet  at  12  noon.  The  4  P.M.  session 
will  be  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Migel  Medal  for 


outstanding  service  for  the  blind.  Two 
recipients  will  be  honored.  They  are 
Miss  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  Air.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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achievements  brought  about  by  de¬ 
partmental  staff  in  the  past,  it  had  be¬ 
come  evident  that  the  Foundation  must 
accelerate  its  entire  approach  if  the 
blind  are  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  almost  magical  technical  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  being  brought  to 
light  in  the  world  of  science  today.  In 
order  to  prepare  its  reorganized  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  sci¬ 
entific  progress,  the  Foundation  named 
last  year  an  advisory  committee  of  top¬ 
flight  technical  experts  who  have  been 
assisting  the  Trustees  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  in  laying  the  groundwork. 

The  new  Technical  Research  Direc¬ 
tor’s  first  task  is  to  complete  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  Foundation’s 
internal  technical  and  mechanical  facil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  to  enter  upon  a  thorough 
survey  of  all  outside  laboratory  facilities 
which  are  or  might  be  available  to  the 
Foundation  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  While  undertaking  this  prelimi¬ 


nary  survey,  Mr.  Tolman  also  has 
already  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
administering  that  division  of  the 
Foundation  which  has  to  do  with 
technical  research.  He  has  the  im¬ 
mediate  valuable  assistance  of  per¬ 
sonalities  well  known  to  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind,  such  as  Mr. 
Charles  Ritter,  Mr.  Manuel  Powers  and 
Mr.  Martin  Sheridan,  key  members  of 
the  existing  technical  research  staff.  In 
addition,  he  will  have  the  supporting 
consultation  of  many  other  Foundation 
specialists  in  various  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness,  as  well  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  of  members  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee  and  other  co-operating 
individuals. 

Reacting  to  his  first  few  days  of 
study,  Mr.  Tolman  said,  “Its  technical 
accomplishments  bring  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  research  laboratories 
and  men  of  high  scientific  attainment. 


N.  I.  B.  —  Skilcraft  Children’s 

Handkerchiefs 

Silk  Screened  by  Blind  Craftsmen 

lour  designs  featuring  clowns,  trains,  numbers  and  letters  screened 
in  gay  primary  colors  of  red,  blue  and  green. 

d  he  handkerchiefs  are  of  good  quality  cotton,  1 1  by  1 1  inches,  with 
narrow  hemstitched  edges.  They  are  attractively  folded  four  to  a  card¬ 
board  box  with  acetate  lid. 

Wholesale  price  52^.  Retail  $1.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City. 

d  he  minimum  order  to  be  accepted  is  for  one  carton  of  48  boxes.  It 
you  wish  to  see  a  sample,  a  single  box  may  be  purchased  for  60^  including 
prepaid  postage. 

N.  I.  B.  requests  you  place  orders  direct  with 

NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 

1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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This  and  the  friendly  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  within  the  Foundation  offers 
an  inspiring  opportunity  for  service 
which  I  am  honored  to  undertake.” 

The  new  Technical  Research  Direc¬ 
tor  will  continue  in  a  part-time  capa¬ 
city  with  another  major  interest,  that 
of  Director  of  the  Glaucoma  Control 
Project  of  the  Ophthalmological  Foun¬ 
dation  of  New  York  City.  His  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  medical  field  is  based 
upon  his  interest  in  the  engineering 
development  of  new  types  of  instru¬ 
ments. 

Prevention  of  blindness  has  been  his 
principal  activity  for  the  past  ten  years 
in  association  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York  City,  and  the  Ophthalmological 
Foundation.  He  initiated,  organized, 
and  directed  a  program  for  instruction 
by  mail  for  industrial  eye  health  and 
eye  protection;  a  post-graduate  medical 
course  in  occupational  ophthalmology; 
and,  a  program  for  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  from  glaucoma  including  an  in¬ 
strument  whereby  physicians  can  detect 
glaucoma  in  its  early  stages  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  acute  form.  These  programs 
have  become  international  in  scope. 

Mr.  Tolman,  a  graduate  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has 


enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  engineer¬ 
ing  and  administrative  career.  He  is  a 
consulting  engineer  practicing  in  me¬ 
chanical,  electrical,  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  patent  expert.  He  has  been 
granted  34  U.  S.  patents  in  a  wide  field 
of  subjects.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
Member  for  Life,  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers;  Member,  Illumi¬ 
nating  Engineering  Society;  past  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Honorary  Life  Member, 
National  Safety  Council;  Member,  Pan- 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy;  former  Associate  Member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Oph¬ 
thalmology  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 

- ■ - 

The  Foundation  formally  announced 
this  month  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bruno  Bianco  who  joined  the  staff  on 
July  14,  1952.  Mr.  Bianco  holds  the 
position  and  title  of  Office  Manager, 
one  of  the  multiple  tasks  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Whittington.  Mr. 
Bianco,  it  was  explained,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  those  internal  Foun¬ 
dation  affairs  incident  to  office  manage¬ 
ment. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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In  addition  to  having  served  four 
years  with  the  Armed  Forces,  Mr. 
Bianco  was  Assistant  Depot  Manager 
of  the  Spool  Cotton  Company,  the  po¬ 
sition  he  held  prior  to  his  appointment 
with  the  Foundation.  He  received  his 
B.  B.  A.  degree  from  Pace  College  in 
Accounting  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bianco  is  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  now  residing  in  New  York  with 
his  wife  and  small  daughter. 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  ivell  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  atid 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Neiv 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  75  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-A. 


A  well-established  organization  serving  the 
blind  seeks  a  young  college-trained  person  with 
sight.  Other  qualifications:  ability  in  English 
and  in  general  literary  matters,  versatility  and 
an  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Write  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  2-A. 


A  colored  blind  man  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 


caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
years  regular  teaching  experience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business;  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Johnson,  1105  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 


EASTERN  HOME  TEACHERS  TO 

MEET 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
fourteenth  biennial  meeting  at  the 
John  Bartram  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  from  October  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  The  opening  session  will  be 
at  8  P.  M.  on  Wednesday  October  1, 
and  sessions  will  continue  throughout 
Thursday,  with  a  banquet  that  evening, 
and  through  Friday  and  until  mid¬ 
afternoon.  All  Home  Teachers  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  as  far  as  the  tip  of 
Florida  on  the  south  and  Ohio  on  the 
west  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
conference.  All  are  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  and  any  others 
interested  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

- ■ - 

CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

A  two  day  conference  of  professional 
persons  interested  in  the  problems  of 
mental  measurements  of  blind  persons 
will  be  held  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  on 
October  16  and  17.  The  Michigan 
School  will  provide  board  and  room 
for  the  participants  at  a  nominal  fee 
as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  school  will 
allow.  For  further  particulars  write  to 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Superintendent 
of  that  school. 
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Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 


You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 


N.  I.  B.  —  1952  Skilcraft  Christmas 

Cards 

Silk  Screened  by  Blind  Craftsmen 

10  gay  holiday  designs  screened  on  fine  quality  french  fold,  red,  green, 
blue  and  cream  stock. 

Packaged  in  an  attractive  acetate  box  this  assortment  of  10  cards  whole¬ 
sales  for  50^  per  box.  Retail  price  $1.00,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

The  minimum  order  that  will  be  accepted  is  for  one  carton  of  24  boxes. 

However,  one  sample  box  may  be  ordered  for  inspection  at  60 including 
prepaid  postage. 

N.  I.  B.  requests  you  place  orders  direct  with 

NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 

1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  ; 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  summer  of  1952  brought  a  con¬ 
centrated  re-appraisal  of  the  progress 
of  programs  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  the  United  States  and  also 
internationally.  Many  factors  entered 
into  the  gradual  building  of  the  back¬ 
ground  which  led  to  a  common  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  concerned  to 
take  inventory  with  all  subjective 
thoughts  laid  aside. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there 
has  been  something  of  a  professional 
tug-of-war  in  the  area  of  work  for  the 
blind  which  is  most  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  blind  children.  In  most 
such  professional  controversies,  it  usu¬ 
ally  is  up  to  the  analyst  to  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  his  own  portrayal  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  classify  every  participant 
rather  categorically  under  two  or  more 
extreme  schools  of  thought.  In  the  case 
of  the  historic  opposition  between  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind,  however,  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  unnecessary  for  the  analyst  to  place 
by  his  own  hand  the  antagonists  under 
opposing  banners,  since  it  has  been 
rather  clear  for  decades  that  a  handful 
of  educational  leaders  almost  unreserv¬ 
edly  classified  themselves  as  standing 
for  one  or  another  extreme.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  this  writer  to  even  state 
the  nature  of  the  controversy,  since  this 
particular  contest  has  received  much 
advertising,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
issues  in  work  for  the  blind  for  which 
opposing  contestants  have  made  no 
apology.  To  state  the  issue  simply  and 
so  that  there  be  no  further  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  intent  of  this  edi¬ 
torial — the  issue  has  been  between 
those  who  have  built,  maintained,  and 
argued  for  residential  schools  for  blind 


children  and  those  who  have  promoted, 
supervised,  and  loyally  fought  for  in¬ 
tegration  of  blind  children  in  standard 
public  school  life. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  there 
have  been  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  attempted  to  cut  through 
the  obscurity  which  has  been  the  result 
of  extremists’  arguments,  and  maintain 
a  normal  point  of  view  hinged  upon 
the  philosophy  that  the  blind  child 
should  be  considered  as  an  individual 
and  that  his  education  should  be  the 
best  that  his  particular  community  can 
provide  after  due  consideration  is  given 
to  financial  and  geographic  conditions. 
After  thorough  review  of  the  problem 
of  an  individual,  a  community,  a  state 
or  nation,  some  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  this  middle-ground 
line  of  approach  occasionally  have 
tended  to  give  preference  to  one  type 
of  education  over  another.  The  fact 
that  their  announcements  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time  were  designed  to  meet 
a  specific  local  need  was  ignored,  and 
the  utterances  placed  that  individual  or 
group  irrevocably  into  one  of  the  op¬ 
posing  camps  and  cloaked  them  with 
the  uniform  of  prejudice  which  has 
been  difficult  to  remove. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  within  the  past  few  years 
that  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  education 
of  the  youthful  blind  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  its  critics  had 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  competing 
camps.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  for  years  which  is  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  imply  as  a  natural  second ‘prem¬ 
ise  that  this  policy  was  detrimental  to 
blind  children  themselves.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  analyze  fully  why  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at- 
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tracted  to  itself  a  reputation  for  arbi¬ 
trary  and  extreme  attitudes.  We  have 
space  and  time  in  this  writing  only  to 
say  that  the  reputation  was  founded 
on  mistaken  impression  and  not  on  fact. 
We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  fur¬ 
ther  interpretation  of  the  past  since 
the  present  and  future  is  demanding 
our  attention.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  approaches  all  work 
for  the  blind  with  the  ideal  always  be¬ 
fore  it  of  normal  lives  for  the  blind, 
and  believes  firmly  that  the  word 
“normal”  ultimately  means  integration 
rather  than  segragation.  The  fact  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
stands  against  segregation  in  any  form 
does  not  mean  that  its  research-minded 
staff  is  devoid  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  that  their  ideals  must  be 
compromised  by  practical  necessity  and 
present-day  stages  of  development. 

The  summer  of  1952,  insofar  as  its 
impact  upon  education  is  concerned, 
opened  with  one  of  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  conventions  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
that  has  been  known  in  its  history.  In¬ 
dividual  leaders  who  until  then  had 
been  forced  into  wearing  the  label  of 
one  extreme  view  or  another  began  to 
rip  off  the  uniform  of  prejudice  and 
demonstrate  that  their  genuine  costume 
was  one  of  interest  in  the  blind  child 
and  not  in  campaigning  for  their  ad¬ 
vertised  professional  point  of  view. 
Persons  normally  thought  to  be  bitterly 
opposed  to  public  school  training  for 
some  blind  children  expressed  openly 
their  belief  that  there  is  good  reason 
why  many  can  best  be  taught  in  that 
manner.  Others  thought  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  a  campaign  to  obsolete 
residential  schools  publicly  expressed 
their  wish  to  see  residential  schools  im¬ 
prove  their  educational  and  social  faci¬ 
lities  in  keeping  with  modern  concepts 


of  the  potentialities  of  the  blind,  and 
freely  admitted  that  with  such  proper 
facilities  the  child  can  realize  those 
potentialities  with  a  residential  school 
education. 

Representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  among 
those  who  stated  in  some  detail  their 
attitude  on  this  controversy  and  al¬ 
though  they  still  repeated  their  idealis¬ 
tic  hope  that  segregation  should  some 
day  be  unnecessary,  they  stated  with¬ 
out  reservation  that  there  is  no  Foun¬ 
dation  policy  which  makes  them  de¬ 
liberately  work  against  the  interests  of 
residential  programs.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  makes  no 
apology  for  its  continuing  belief  in 
normalcy  as  an  ideal.  It  does,  however, 
wish  to  make  an  apology  for  a  specific 
error  which  crept  into  its  very  effort 
to  prevent  errors  in  professional  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Briefly,  the  Foundation’s  representa¬ 
tive  stated  that  it  was  not  this  national 
agency  which  had  been  said  to  have 
published  certain  statements  detri¬ 
mental  to  residential  schools  in  the 
particular  field  of  the  needs  of  parti¬ 
ally  sighted  pupils.  He  stated  that  it 
was  another  national  agency,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  which  had  been  elsewhere 
quoted  as  saying  that  some  residential 
school  superintendents  had  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  justify  their  budgets  by 
the  enrolling  of  partially  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  who  should  have  been  placed  in 
public  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  com¬ 
ment,  representatives  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
have  presented  to  the  Foundation  their 
expressions  of  dismay,  indicating  that 
that  agency  also  declines  authorship  of 
any  such  allegations  against  residential 
schools. 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the 
past  summer’s  conferences,  both  na- 
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tional  and  international,  has  been  the 
effort  to  avoid  debates  on  trivial  side 
issues,  to  define  terms,  and  to  seek 
truth  rather  than  opinion.  This  striv¬ 
ing  toward  honesty,  coupled  with  a 
greater  degree  of  tolerance  for  each 
other’s  beliefs,  long  has  been  sadly 
lacking  in  almost  all  work  for  the  blind, 
and  especially  in  this  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Foundation  passionately 
hopes  that  it  has  the  depth  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  continue  its  own  research  and 
advice  with  full  right  to  enjoy  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  objectivity.  It  certainly  will 
make  every  effort  to  weed  out  inac¬ 
curacies,  generalizations  or  other  pro¬ 
nouncements  uttered  solely  for  pedan¬ 
tic  reasons.  As  part  of  an  agency’s  char¬ 
acter,  there  should  be  room  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  error  as  well  as  loyalty  to  ideals. 
We  wish  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 


ness,  to  correct  our  convention  state¬ 
ment  and  to  say  that  the  comments  as¬ 
cribed  to  it  about  residential  schools 
apparently  are  incorrect.  In  our  opinion 
the  Society’s  leaders  and  staff  are  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  same  thoughts  that  now 
appeal  to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  our  professional  employment. 
The  Foundation  salutes  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
for  official  actions  which  give  its  formal 
blessings  to  conferences  and  studies 
which  incorporate  all  avenues  open  to 
blind  youth.  We  are  happy  that  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
been  included  in  the  plans  for  such 
studies.  Needless  to  say,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  at 
being  given  the  responsibility  and  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  them  as  well. 

— M.  R.  B. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 

Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 

Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

Buy  COMCO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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Scheduled  for  publication  in  the  October 
issue,  then  pulled  due  to  space  considera¬ 
tions,  the  article  “Home  Teaching — A 
Casework  Service,”  by  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Fair- 
cloth  was  postponed  to  this  issue.  In  error 
the  item  on  Mrs.  Faircloth  in  this  Column 
remained  last  month,  hence  the  repetition. 
She  is  a  caseworker  with  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  in  North  Carolina  and 
serves  four  rural  counties.  Among  her  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  was 
the  organizing  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Association  for  the  Blind;  she  also  has 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Along  with  such  activities,  and  including 
writing,  Mrs.  Faircloth  has  reared  a  family. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind. 

- ■ - 

Born  in  England  and  educated  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  received  his  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  degrees,  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  has 
had  fifteen  years  of  additional  experience 
in  his  association  with  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Since  July  1951  he  has  been  Director  of 
Perkins,  succeeding  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
now  Director  Emeritus.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
was  formerly  Manager  of  the  Howe  Press 
of  Perkins,  and  instructor  in  mathematics. 


Serving  in  the  United  States  Army  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank 


of  New  York  was  Chief  of  the  Neuro¬ 
psychiatric  Section  of  Mason  General  Hos¬ 
pital  prior  to  his  release  from  the  serv¬ 
ice.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  since  1947 
as  Attending  Psychiatrist.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Temple  University  Medical  School  and 
of  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute. 
Among  his  other  past  and  present  activities 
are:  Consultant  to  Casework  Department  of 
Bronx  Veterans  Hospital;  Psychiatrist  of 
the  Child  Study  Center  of  Maryland;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Wartime;  and  Consultant  to  the 
OWI  on  problems  of  civilian  morale. 


Dr.  Louis  Cholden  is  at  present  a  Fellow 
in  Psychiatry  of  The  Menninger  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  previously  got  his  training  in 
Chicago  where  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Chicago  Medical  School 
Psychiatry  Department.  Two  years  ago  Dr. 
Cholden  started  working  as  Psychiatric  Con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  Kansas.  His  main  work  is  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Topeka. 


NOTICE  TO  AAWB  MEMBERS 
Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chairman, 
Constitution  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  requests  the  membership  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
AAWB  Constitution  or  by-laws  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hulen 
C.  Walker.  Address  Mr.  Walker  at  442 
Investment  Building,  1511  K  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Home  Teaching  —  A  Casework  Service 

ANNIE  B.  FAIRCLOTH 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  of  this  article 
presents  the  case  for  the  less  narrow  con¬ 
ception  of  home  teaching.  There  are  those 
who  sympathize  with  this  point  of  view, 
and  others  who  object  to  it  as  being  “un¬ 
sound”  in  assuming  that  one  person  can 
perform  the  functions  of  the  two  roles  im¬ 
plied  in  the  heading. 

In  its  early  days  in  England,  where  home 
teaching  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  William 
Moon  in  order  to  promote  “the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  blind”  (by 
teaching  Moon’s  system  of  reading)  the 
Society  founded  for  that  purpose  stated  in 
a  report  in  1874,  after  enumerating  the 
objects  of  the  teacher’s  visits:  “In  not  a  few 
cases  the  blind,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  teachers,  are  aroused  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  heavy  affliction,  and  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  altogether  cut  off  from  the 
power  of  exertion  and  livelihood.” 

Any  discussion  of  the  services  offered 
by  an  agency  must  relate  very  directly 
to  the  social  purposes  which  the  agency 
is  set  up  to  perform.  The  perspective 
of  an  integrated  agency  serving  the 
blind,  one  is  aware,  would  determine 
the  approach  and  the  methodology  of 
accomplishing  its  purposes.  For  this 
reason,  a  statement  defining  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  functions  of  the  agency  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
means  used  in  advancing  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

Three  Divisions  of  North  Carolina 
Program 

The  legal  base  on  which  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  operates  places  upon  it  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  interpreting,  adminis¬ 
tering,  and  supervising  an  all-inclusive 


program  of  work  for  the  blind.  These 
activities  are  accomplished  by  three 
functional  divisions: 

1.  The  Social  Service  Division,  which 
supervises  financial  grants  to  the  needy 
blind,  and  provides  specialized  services 
to  all  the  blind  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Medical  Division,  which  carries 
on  three  main  phases  of  work — preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  conservation  of  sight, 
and  restoration  of  vision. 

3.  The  Rehabilitation  Division,  which 
is  composed  of  five  subdivisions — gen¬ 
eral  rehabilitation  services,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  center  for  the  blind,  home  in¬ 
dustries,  workshops,  and  a  bureau  of 
employment. 

The  Function  of  a  Caseworker 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  Social  Service  Division 
which  now  employs  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  caseworkers  for  the  blind 
who  cover  a  territory  of  from  one  to 
six  counties,  with  the  size  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  depending  upon  geographical 
location  and  density  of  blind  popula¬ 
tion.  The  duties  of  the  caseworker  are 
to  establish  eligibility  and  continuing 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  pay¬ 
ments  and  to  make  available  special¬ 
ized  services  to  all  blind.  Our  special¬ 
ized  services  provide  a  wide  and  varied 
range,  but  must  relate  to  the  particular 
needs  and  desires  of  the  person  being 
served.  It  is  conceivable  that  not  every 
blind  person  will  be  able  to  use  braille; 
or  by  the  same  token  therapy  crafts 
are  not  to  be  taught  merely  because  the 
person  happens  to  be  blind.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  casework  skills  rec- 
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ognizes  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
decide  for  himself  if  he  can  make  use 
of  the  services  offered.  Respect  of  the 
client’s  right  to  choose  is  inherent  in 
the  establishment  of  a  good  working 
relationship,  and  it  is  a  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  total  adjustment  which  we 
hope  ultimately  to  accomplish.  A  care¬ 
ful  and  slow  preparation  is  often  neces¬ 
sary;  the  approach  as  a  teacher  with  a 
body  of  skills  to  be  taught  is  somewhat 
inhibiting;  whereas  the  casework  ap¬ 
proach  can  lead  the  person  toward  a 
change  because  he  really  desires  it — 
because  he  realizes  that  it  will  lead  to 
a  better  adjustment  of  self,  a  more 
satisfactory  relationship  with  others, 
and  the  achievement  of  a  better  living 
standard. 

The  function  of  a  caseworker  for  the 
blind,  in  summary,  is  to  offer  a  profes¬ 
sional  service  to  the  blind  person  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  over¬ 
coming  his  handicap,  to  develop  his 
abilities,  to  attain  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  with  individuals  and  groups,  and 
to  use  all  available  resources  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  adjustment  to  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  his  environment  he  is  able  to 
make,  in  accordance  with  his  desires 
and  wishes. 

Qualifications  Needed  of  a  Caseworker 

Helping  the  blind  person  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  entails  a  process  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  rather  re-education  in  that 
the  development  of  special  skills  and 
techniques  in  meeting  even  the  simplest 
difficulties  is  necessary;  but  to  be  helpful 
in  this,  the  caseworker  must  be  aware  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  blind  person 
needs  help  because  of  his  disability,  and 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which 
this  help  may  be  offered.  She  must  be 
able  to  help  cultivate  the  kind  of  atti¬ 
tude  that  will  enable  the  blind  person  to 
request  and  accept  help  when  needed. 
All  this  requires  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  ability  to  teach  a  specific  skill,  and 


places  upon  the  worker  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  preparation  that  must  in¬ 
clude  not  only  a  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  casework,  but  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  specialized  skills  needed  in 
working  with  the  visually  handicapped 
— in  short,  a  rather  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  casework  techniques  and  proc¬ 
esses  in  addition  to  the  teaching  process. 
Assumedly  the  teaching  of  a  skill  is  not 
an  end  within  itself,  but  rather  a  means 
toward  which  we  strive  to  help  the 
client  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
himself,  a  higher  degree  of  confidence, 
the  development  of  initiative,  a  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  to  his  handicap,  and 
to  his  environment.  Always  this  must 
be  determined  by  the  interest  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  individual,  and  in  full  accord 
with  his  particular  desires  and  wishes. 
The  emphasis  must  clearly  be  upon 
the  casework  aspect  of  the  process, 
rather  than  the  educative;  both  proc¬ 
esses  are  admittedly  vital  in  a  program 
of  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  definitely 
not  my  intention  to  minimize  or 
weaken  either  profession;  however,  it 
is  my  wish  to  show  that  a  combination 
of  the  two  is  a  goal  to  be  desired  if  we 
are  to  work  effectively  with  the  blind, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  teaching  of 
specialized  skills  is  incidental  in  case¬ 
work  with  the  blind.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  spite  of  the 
special  problems  which  demand  special 
services,  work  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  is  governed  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  work  with  any  other  group.  We 
must  see  beyond  the  disability,  and 
focus  our  understanding  upon  the 
blind  person  as  a  whole  first  of  all.  We 
need  to  know  this  person,  if  we  are  to 
help  with  the  problems  of  blindness. 

Financial  and  Other  Factors  in  Client’s 
Utilization  of  Services 

So  often  the  willingness  and  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  make  full  use  of 
the  agency’s  services  depend  upon  the 
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extent  to  which  his  financial  needs  can 
be  met.  A  newly  blinded  father,  nor¬ 
mally  the  head  of  his  family,  may  find 
his  position  reversed  if  his  family  can 
no  longer  depend  on  him  for  financial 
support.  This  is  a  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence  and  may  be  destructive  to  his 
family  relationship.  The  instability  and 
insecurity  of  basic  needs  can  greatly 
affect  his  ability  to  organize  himself 
and  direct  his  energy  toward  working 
out  other  problems  in  his  situation. 

During  the  pioneering  days  of  our 
agency  I  was  a  home  teacher  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  Although  called 
Consultant  for  the  Blind  part  of  that 
time,  the  job  was  the  same.  For  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  years  I  have  been 
caseworker  for  the  blind.  First  I  should 
like  to  cite  a  bit  of  my  home  teaching 
experience. 

In  almost  every  case  referred  there 
was  need  for  some  sort  of  specialized 
service.  Some  persons  had  severe  medi¬ 
cal  problems  with  which  we  were 
wholly  unable  to  cope;  others  had 
clothing  needs,  or  were  troubled  by 
retarded  social  adjustment.  Not  being 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  become 
familiar  with  local  community  resources 
often  prevented  us  from  knowing 
where  to  turn  for  aid  in  this  direction. 
Although  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  was 
usually  spent  in  a  locality,  it  was  not 
easy  to  learn  resources  and  at  the  same 
time  concentrate  upon  maximum  home 
teaching.  Often  the  volunteer  helper 
was  very  sympathetic,  going  all  out  for 
community  aid,  sometimes  overdoing 
it  to  the  extent  of  stirring  up  a  com¬ 
munity  and  confusing  it,  or  even  an¬ 
tagonizing  local  organizations.  Even 
after  we  were  permitted  to  visit  some 
of  the  welfare  departments  there  was 
never  much  time  for  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  home  teacher  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  caseworker;  duplication  was  the 
result.  There  were  pupils  who  continu¬ 
ally  complained  of  the  inadequate  serv¬ 


ice  and  financial  payments  which  they 
received.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  their  complaints  were  not 
groundless  but  at  that  stage  of  Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind  we  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  program 
to  attempt  explanation.  Then,  too,  we 
were  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  exist¬ 
ing  economic  circumstances  or  avail¬ 
able  local  resources.  In  a  few  instances 
AB  payments  were  terminated  when 
the  home  teacher  assumed  the  role  of 
caseworker,  and  in  a  greater  number 
applications  were  accepted  even  though 
they  had  previously  been  rejected  or 
laid  aside. 

In  the  capacity  of  home  teacher  I 
found  many  more  blind  persons  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  specialized 
services  for  fear  of  forfeiting  their  Aid 
to  the  Blind  payments,  than  I  have  as 
a  caseworker.  In  the  latter  capacity  we 
know  exactly  how  far  we  can  go  toward 
giving  assurance,  consequently  the  cli¬ 
ents  trust  us.  In  the  dual  role  there  is 
no  room  for  “buck-passing”  on  either 
side.  At  the  outset  the  potentially  em¬ 
ployable  client  is  made  to  understand 
that  home  services  and  rehabilitation 
may  make  him  no  longer  dependent 
upon  Public  Assistance  payments.  This 
insures  fewer  violent  repercussions  fol¬ 
lowing  decrease  or  termination  of  pay¬ 
ments.  An  elderly  man  operating  a 
home  store  informed  me  that  he  would 
give  up  his  business  in  preference  to 
losing  the  security  his  AB  payment 
afforded.  When  he  became  convinced 
that  as  his  caseworker  I  could  reinstate 
his  grant  when  he  should  need  it  again, 
he  gladly  relinquished  it.  Another  man 
whose  AB  payment  terminated  because 
he  was  self-supporting  felt  so  prosper¬ 
ous  as  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  a 
home  together  with  the  building  in 
which  his  store  was  located.  When 
business  became  bad  due  to  a  county 
ordinance  prohibiting  his  sale  of  beer 
and  wine,  he  came  to  the  office  in  a 
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very  dejected  mood.  He  wished  he  had 
never  undertaken  a  business  enterprise 
as  he  had  been  making  out  very  well  on 
his  $35.00  grant.  He  had  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  it  at  first  that  he  didn’t  see 
why  he  couldn’t  have  left  well  enough 
alone.  Together  we  worked  out  a  fam¬ 
ily  budget.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  payment  on  his  place  could  be 
included,  but  even  more  at  the  speed 
with  which '  his  grant  was  reinstated. 
His  faith  in  the  agency,  which  had  be¬ 
come  shattered,  was  also  restored.  He 
is  once  more  doing  his  best  to  succeed, 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  case¬ 
worker  for  the  blind  is  fully  aware  of 
his  problems.  Other  similar  instances 
could  be  mentioned.  As  home  teacher 
I  visited  a  number  of  persons  who  told 
me  rather  bitterly  that  they  wanted  no 
part  of  our  services.  Their  checks  had 
been  stopped  without  any  warning  or 
reason.  At  that  time  I  had  no  way  of 
determining  the  veracity  of  their  state¬ 
ments.  But  had  I  been  the  caseworker 
I  am  sure  their  stories  would  have  had 
a  different  ending.  Others  told  me  they 
really  didn’t  know  why  they  received  aid. 

Not  long  ago  I  rejected  an  Aid  to  the 
Blind  application  of  a  newly  blinded 
housewife  because  of  valuable  re¬ 
sources  which  could  be  made  readily 
available.  After  complete  explanation 
as  to  the  reason  for  not  giving  her  aid, 
I  told  her  of  the  Commission’s  reha¬ 
bilitation  services.  Shortly  another  visit 
was  made  with  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor.  She  admitted  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  behavior  when  we  had 
parted,  and  said  she  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  me  again.  Although  the 
counselor  did  not  find  her  a  feasible 
prospect,  in  view  of  her  age  and  home 
ties,  I  have  not  only  aided  her  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  and  taught  her 
many  shortcuts  in  home-making,  since 
that  time,  but  induced  her  two  sons  to 
make  use  of  their  46  acres  of  land  with 
assistance  from  the  county  farm  agent. 


Had  this  case  been  referred  to  a  home 
teacher  following  AB  rejection,  or  had 
I  permitted  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
to  visit  her  alone,  this  woman  would 
have  a  less  favorable  outlook  on  life  to¬ 
day.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  another 
seemingly  employable  woman  of  about 
forty  years.  The  visit  was  made  jointly 
with  our  counselor,  then  called  a  place¬ 
ment  agent.  The  woman  had  been  told 
that  if  she  accepted  employment  she 
would  have  to  give  up  her  small  AB 
payment.  I  explained  how  her  budget 
as  an  employed  person  would  vary 
from  the  present  budget;  also  that  she 
would  need  to  establish  wages  over  a 
period  of  months  before  arriving  at  an 
average  wage.  By  that  time  she  might 
or  might  not  be  earning  enough  to  give 
up  her  cherished  AB  payment.  At  any 
rate  she  would  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
In  the  meantime  another  budget  was 
worked  out  giving  her  an  increase  of 
ten  dollars.  Long  before  her  next  semi¬ 
annual  review  was  due  she  had  re¬ 
quested  that  her  grant  be  terminated. 
She  is  supremely  happy  in  her  work 
and  is  an  example  of  a  successful  reha¬ 
bilitation  case.  She  had  told  me  re¬ 
peatedly  that  had  I  not  gone  with  the 
counselor  and  given  her  assurance  by 
thorough  interpretation,  she  would  still 
be  sitting  idly  at  home  unwelcome  by 
her  family  and  unaccepted  by  her 
friends.  Some  of  our  very  best  reha¬ 
bilitations  have  doubtless  resulted  from 
having  received  timely  economic  se¬ 
curity  for  a  short  period. 

Nevertheless,  these  must  continue  to 
receive  Public  Assistance  along  with 
casework  services  according  to  their 
varying  needs.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  large  number  for  whom  it  seems 
little  can  be  done  except  to  determine 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance.  Yet 
after  these  cases  are  thoroughly  studied 
and  a  careful  selection  is  made,  there 
is  usually  need  for  some  specialized 
service. 
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Since  our  caseworkers  are  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of 
AB  payment,  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
able  to  determine  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ment  according  to  our  standard  budget, 
or  at  least  to  know  how  much  money 
is  available  for  each  case.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  make  only  those  promises 
which  can  he  kept.  I  have  never  had 
a  client  decline  home  industries  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fear  of  losing  the  payment, 
although  I  feel  sure  that  they  some¬ 
times  use  this  as  a  reason  for  not  ac¬ 
cepting  complete  rehabilitation.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  our  agency  that  a 
person  is  rehabilitated  whenever  he  is 
performing  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability,  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

Caseworkers  Should  Also  Be  Teachers 

Some  of  our  most  efficient  case¬ 
workers  are  people  who  were  once 
home  teachers.  Our  dual  role  enables 
us  to  deal  with  a  blind  person  more 
nearly  as  a  complete  whole,  instead  of 
in  parts.  This  lessens  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  segregation  of  the  person,  and 
makes  available  a  fuller  share  of  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Social  Security  program.  This 
is  not  as  expensive  in  the  long  run  as 
it  would  be  to  administer  the  same 
type  of  service  by  two  separate  workers. 
In  either  instance,  guide  and  travel 
are  essential  and  would  have  to  be 
procured  by  some  method.  In  fact  our 
present  set-up  is  actually  more  econom¬ 
ical  because  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
duplication  with  only  one  worker. 
True,  not  all  cases  can  use  specialized 
services;  but  we  can  make  sure  that  a 
chance  to  receive  the  kind  they  desire 
is  given.  There  can  be  no  “toughest 
cases”  left  to  the  last. 

It  is  a  statutory  requirement  of  our 
plan  that  the  agency  must  maintain 
a  currently  validated  census  of  all  the 
visually  handicapped  throughout  the 
state.  This  census  is  kept  up-to-date 
through  group  and  continuous  eye 


clinics  sponsored  by  the  agency  and 
from  referrals  from  interested  agencies, 
organizations  and  individuals.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  legal  responsibility  of  each 
Commission  employee  to  find  our  blind 
people,  acquaint  them  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  agency,  and  render  any 
specialized  service  that  may  be  accept¬ 
able  or  feasible. 

Of  course,  these  first  contacts  call 
for  tact  and  understanding  which  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  who  work  in  this 
position.  The  skilled  caseworker  must 
recognize  the  psychological  moment  to 
begin  applying  any  of  the  seventeen  or 
more  different  home  services  after  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  studied  each  individual 
client.  This  is  much  easier  than  having 
to  prepare  the  client  for  meeting 
another  worker,  then  further  delaying 
instruction  while  the  second  worker 
strives  to  establish  good  rapport.  There 
have  even  been  times  when  I  wished 
our  job  included  that  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  also.  Accomplishment 
is  much  more  satisfying  when  total  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  rendered  without  the  delay 
of  waiting  for  another  worker  to  come 
and  take  over.  I  confess  that  I  have 
visions  of  the  day  when  caseworkers 
will  also  have  rehabilitation  training 
to  be  used  as  a  very  special  tool  to  com¬ 
plete  rehabilitation  work. 

Some  newly  blinded  persons  are  im¬ 
patient  to  learn  very  early.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  home  teaching  should 
begin.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  protest  that  casework  should  not 
be  attempted  by  the  home  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  home  teaching  can  and  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  caseworker.  Naturally, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  detailed 
home  instruction  to  many  clients  at  a 
time.  Yet  there  are  numerous  adjust¬ 
ments  and  home  problems  which  are 
nicely  worked  in  with  eligibility  visits. 
Personally  I  find  that  a  surprising 
amount  can  be  accomplished  by  select- 
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ing  two  or  three  of  the  most  promising 
cases  for  intensive  work  over  a  short 
period  of  time.  This  is  the  only  method 
for  teaching  braille  or  crafts  effectively. 
As  these  become  more  proficient,  others 
receive  similar  attention  with  very  grat¬ 
ifying  results. 

I  must  confess  that  at  present  the 
large  area  which  many  of  us  have  to 
cover  does  not  allow  time  for  adequate 
instruction  of  either  the  deaf-blind  or 
mentally  retarded.  For  these  we  do 
need  specially  trained  home  teachers 
unless  our  case  loads  can  be  reduced 
and  our  workers  trained  in  the  special 
methods  and  techniques  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  casework  and 
home  teaching  for  the  blind  are  so 
closely  allied  that  something  is  lost 
when  we  attempt  to  separate  them. 
Casework  is  often  such  an  intangible 
process  that  some  clients  are  more  bene¬ 
fited  when  it  is  coupled  with  some  of 
the  more  concrete  specialized  services. 

In  view  of  my  experiences  and  the 
happy  results  of  the  application  of  my 
dual  role,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
school  of  thought  which  teaches  that 


; "Directory  Changes 


The  following  two  changes  in  the 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  are 
to  be  noted: 

On  page  86 — The  Philadelphia  Branch 


casework  and  home  teaching  are  un¬ 
related  skills. 

Our  caseworkers  for  the  blind  seem 
to  have  been  the  connecting  link  in  a 
chain  of  more  than  no  services  offered 
the  blind.  The  fact  that  there  are  far 
fewer  dissatisfied  clients  under  this  com¬ 
bination  is  another  proof  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  sort  of  program.  There 
are  those  who  may  wonder  why,  if  our 
casework  program  works  so  well,  other 
states  have  not  adopted  it.  I  would 
answer  that  it  is  perhaps  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  known  almost 
nothing  about  it  in  the  past.  Little  or 
no  publicity  has  ever  been  given  this 
most  important  phase  of  our  total  pro¬ 
gram.  While  we  are  referred  to  as  case¬ 
workers  for  the  blind  little  has  actually 
been  known  of  what  the  title  signifies. 
We  wanted  first  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  soundness  of  our  theory.  More  than 
ten  years  of  experience  and  our  accom¬ 
plishments  now  tell  the  story.  Many 
home  teachers  in  other  states  are  also 
doing  excellent  casework  jobs  which  in 
fact  are  not  recognized  in  their  true 
light. 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind:  Change  of  address  from 
1221  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  to 
100  East  Price  Street,  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

On  page  30 — Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind:  New  president  is 
John  W.  Wallace  in  place  of  C.  J. 
Settles. 
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The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  the 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  This  discussion  and  the 
next  one  by  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank  were  in¬ 
dependently  written,  but  they  comprise  a 
pair  that  sets  forth  the  patterns  in  which 
psychiatry  functions,  one  in  case  work  and 
the  other  in  a  diagnostic  adjustment  agency. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  role  of  the 
psychiatrist  in  the  Adjustment  Center 
it  would  probably  be  more  valid  to 
describe  my  role  in  the  Kansas  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Center  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
For  when  I  started  working  with  the 
Center  in  Topeka,  some  two  years  ago, 
I  had  no  models  to  follow.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  at  that  time  was  to  learn,  through 
trial  and  error,  what  role  I  could  best 
fulfill  in  an  organization  which  had 
been  functioning  some  two  years  with¬ 
out  a  consulting  psychiatrist.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  psychiatrist’s  assistance 
was  offered  in  the  already  existing 
framework,  hence,  a  secondary  role  was 
relegated  to  the  consultant.  This  might 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  there  been 
a  place  for  a  psychiatrist  in  the  original 
planning  of  the  Center.  Because  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  Center  staff  and  the 
Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  a  place  was  readily  made  for  me, 
and  I  believe  I  am  now  participating 
in  a  manner  that  uses  my  maximum 
potential  for  the  time  I  am  available. 

The  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center 
is  essentially  a  diagnostic  Center  for 
clients  who  present  special  problems  in 
adjustment.  These  problems  often  are 
in  the  vocational  sphere,  however,  we 
increasingly  work  with  clients  from  our 
own  and  nearby  states  who  have  ad¬ 
justment  difficulties  in  other  areas  of 
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living.  Until  recently,  six  weeks  was  the 
usual  period  of  attendance  for  each 
client.  At  the  present  this  period  has 
been  lengthened  to  three  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  lives  at  a  dormitory 
located  some  distance  from  the  Center 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  for  Center  clients. 

The  staff*  of  the  Center  consists  of  a 
Chief  Instructor,  Occupational  Thera¬ 
pist,  Work  Performance  Evaluator  and 
Instructor,  Consulting  Psychologist, 
(part  time  one  day  a  week)  and  a  Con¬ 
sulting  Psychiatrist  (one  evening  a  week 
and  other  staff  time  if  necessary.)  The 
Division’s  Social  Workers  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Workers  also  participate  in 
the  program  when  indicated. 

The  importance  of  the  psychiatrist 
as  a  resource  person  of  ready  availabil¬ 
ity  to  the  staff  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  For  there  is  a  measure  of  security 
and  reassurance  to  Center  personnel,  to 
have  someone  to  consult  freely  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  of  behavior  or  at¬ 
titude  that  they  may  not  understand. 
The  fact  that  a  resource  person  is  avail¬ 
able  often  allows  the  staff  more  freedom 
of  action  and  comfort  than  they  might 
otherwise  feel. 

Since  clients  may  come  from  long 
distances,  and  sometimes  from  other 
states,  usually  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  new  student  is  through  a 
social  history.  Occasionally  there  are 


*  Chief  Instructor — William  L.  Dauterman.  • 
Occupational  Therapist — Miss  Ellen  Schaeffler. 
Work  Performance  Evaluator  and  Instructor — 
William  J.  Bryan.  Consulting  Psychologist — 
W.  H.  Hooper.  Consulting  Psychiatrist — Louis 
Cholden,  M.D, 
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serious  doubts  that  our  agency  can 
help  a  prospective  client.  At  these  times 
I  am  asked  to  review  the  history  with 
the  Case  Worker  and/or  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tor  for  an  opinion  and  recommenda¬ 
tion.  An  opinion  is  often  desired  con¬ 
cerning  potential  abilities  of  a  future 
student  who  has  “such  and  such”  a 
history.  When  each  client  arrives  he 
learns  that  he  will  see  the  psychiatrist 
within  a  week.  The  immediate  reac¬ 
tions  to  this  information  are  varied. 
However,  since  it  seems  to  be  a  routine 
part  of  the  program,  and  since  they  first 
get  an  opportunity  to  observe  me  in 
the  group  session,  no  one  has  yet  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  personal  interview. 

This  diagnostic  interview  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  my  function  at  the 
Center.  With  the  aid  of  the  social  his¬ 
tory,  and  availability  of  psychological 
testing,  when  indicated,  a  personality 
assessment  is  made.  This  is  discussed 
with  the  Chief  Instructor  and  he  then 
passes  on  pertinent  information  to  the 
staff.  A  prescription  form  (Appendix) 
is  completed  at  this  time,  for  the  use 
of  the  staff.  Some  of  the  main  areas  that 
are  studied  in  the  diagnostic  psychi¬ 
atric  interview  are  the  following: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  person  in  coming  to 
the  Center,  his  expectations  and  their 
basis  in  reality.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  clients  who  have  irrational  ideas 
of  what  we  can  offer  them  in  our  sched¬ 
uled  activities.  It  is  important  to  know 
if  they  come  as  a  result  of  internal  or 
external  pressure.  For  our  attitudes  and 
approach  will  differ  according  to  the 
person’s  motivation. 

2.  The  personality  characteristics  and 
their  foundations  in  this  particular  per¬ 
son.  His  assets  and  liabilities,  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  discussed;  also  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  work  with  these 
characteristics  is  presented  so  the  staff 
can  help  the  client  reach  his  highest 
adjustment  level.  It  is  felt  that  this  is 
basic  information  for  adjustment  work¬ 


ers,  since  it  helps  to  clarify  our  goals 
and  makes  the  methods  of  their  attain¬ 
ment  less  mysterious.  We  may  decide 
that  some  defects  are  significant  enough 
to  require  psycho-therapy. 

3.  Level  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 
From  my  experience  at  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center,  several  stages  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  process  to  blindness  have  seemed 
to  emerge.  Each  client  is  studied  in 
terms  of  his  stage  of  adjustment  and  his 
reaction  to  his  handicap.  This  sphere 
which  encompasses  the  attitude  of  the 
client  to  his  handicap  looms  high  in  the 
hierarchy  of  important  factors  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work.  While  this  fact  seems 
evident  to  some  rehabilitation  workers, 
it  is  surprising  how  often  this  area  is 
neglected  by  others.  For  example,  it  is 
understandably  difficult  to  teach  travel 
to  a  person  who  unconsciously  rejects 
the  idea  of  the  white  cane. 

After  we  know  the  above  informa¬ 
tion,  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
staff  suggesting  the  most  productive 
attitudes  for  teaching  and  study  of 
each  client.  This  is  a  highly  individual 
matter,  and  such  different  attitudes  as 
coolness  or  active  friendliness  are  used 
toward  different  people.  The  aims  of 
our  services  are  also  discussed,  for  we 
must  fit  our  program  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  individual  client.  There 
is  no  mechanical  method  of  adjustment 
training.  The  recommendations  will 
emphasize  various  areas  that  may  need 
exploration  and  clarification.  This  may 
vary  from  helping  a  person  socialize,  to 
helping  him  feel  comfortable  in  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes.  We  may  even  attempt  to 
teach  a  student  to  accept  dependency. 
In  this  way  the  psychiatrist  co-operates 
in  planning  for  each  person  who  comes 
to  the  Center. 

There  is  a  weekly  group  discussion 
led  by  the  Center  psychiatrist.  This  has 
proved  a  fruitful  enterprise  in  opening 
channels  of  emotional  communication 
among  our  trainees.  It  has  been  noted 
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that  many  of  our  clients  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  adequately  express  their  emo¬ 
tions.  We  might  speculate  that  this  is 
difficult  for  blind  people  due  to  the 
lack  of  ability  to  get  clues  of  how  the 
receiver  accepts  the  emotional  com¬ 
munication.  Consequently,  the  blind 
individual  withholds  discussion  of  his 
feelings.  However,  because  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  group  discussions  which  are  in 
essence  group  therapy,  should  only  be 
undertaken  by  experienced  workers. 

It  is  often  amazing  and  reassuring 
for  our  clients  to  find  that  others  have 
the  same  fears  and  doubts  that  are 
theirs.  Inevitably  the  discussions,  which 
are  led  in  a  relatively  non-directive 
manner,  lead  to  the  subject  of  feelings 
about  being  blind  in  a  sighted  world. 
Aggressions,  anxieties,  fears,  and  em¬ 
barrassments  are  exchanged.  We  all 
learn  from  these  group  sessions. 

The  staff  and  clients  are  also  aware 
of  my  availability  for  consultation. 
Clients  may  ask  for  private  interviews 
relating  to  any  problems  they  may  wish 
to  discuss.  Occasionally  the  staff  may 


suggest  that  I  speak  to  a  trainee  con¬ 
cerning  some  difficulty  which  may  be 
unknown  to  him.  Occasionally  other 
agencies  in  the  state  use  the  Adjustment 
Center  in  a  psychiatric  consultative  ca¬ 
pacity.  For  example,  The  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind  recently  referred  a  four- 
teen-year-old-boy  who  presented  a  se¬ 
vere  behavior  problem.  On  careful 
study,  and  use  of  an  EEG,  we  were 
able  to  learn  that  the  boy  suffered  from 
a  form  of  epilepsy  that  expressed  itself 
in  the  peculiar  behavior  he  manifested. 

In  summary,  the  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  in 
which  we  who  work  in  this  field  hope 
to  have  our  clients  reach  their  opti¬ 
mum  ability.  Our  efforts  must  have  a 
foundation  in  an  understanding  of  the 
psychological  nature  and  functioning 
of  the  individual.  Many  of  our  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  reach  this  in  an  intuitive 
manner.  However,  would  it  not  be 
best  to  help  our  intuition  with  the  more 
scientific  tools  and  skills  at  our  dis¬ 
posal?  That  is,  with  psychological  and 
psychiatric  help. 


Appendix 

KANSAS  REHABILITATION  CENTER  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

PRESCRIBED  THERAPY 

Name .  Date  of  Prescription . 

Diagnosis: 

Ophthalmol  ogica  l 

Name  of  Disease  . 

Visual  Acuity  . 

Limitations  . 

General  Physical 

Diseases  . 

Orthopedic  . 

Limitations  . 

Psychological 

i.  Q . 

Personality  Traits  . 

Limitations  . 

Concurrent  Therapies: 

Psychotherapy  . 

Others . 
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Objectives: 


Emotional:  Alleviation  of  anxiety . Outlet  for  hostility  and  aggres¬ 
sion  . Building  of  self  esteem . Relief  of  guilt  feelings . 

Emotional  stimulation  .  Testing  of  frustration  tolerance  . 

Fostering  emotional  verbal  expression . 

Intellectual:  Exploration  of  creative  ability . Guidance  of  interest 

and  energy . Special  training  in . . 

Social:  Socialization  .  Forming  relationships  with  others  . 

Facilitating  communications  .  Group  activities  .  Develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership  ability . 

Vocational:  Special  guidance .  Occupational  exploration  for  place¬ 
ment  .  Development  of  work  tolerance  .  Improvement  of 

work  habits . l . 

Avocation:  Constructive  use  of  leisure  time . literary . repeti- 

,  tive  crafts . creative  crafts . domestic  arts . 

Physical:  Development  of  tactile  discrimination  a .  Development 

of  finger  dexterity  and  manipulative  ability  .  Muscle  coordina¬ 
tion  .  Muscle  development  .  Increase  in  range  of  joint 

motion . General  physical  conditioning . : 

Others:  . 

Attitude  Toward  Client: 

Reassurance . Encouragement . Approval . Praise . 

Solicitude  .  Friendliness  .  Indulgence  .  Firm  Kind¬ 
ness  .  Encouragement  of  dependence  .  Discouragement  of 

dependence  .  Encouragement  of  independence  .  Sympathy 

for  errors  and  defects . Casual  acceptance  of  errors . Criticism 

of  errors  .  Criticism  of  errors  and  defects  .  Discouragement 

. Coolness . 

Others:  . 

Amount  of  Attention: 

Maximum . Minimum . Average . 

Special  types . 

Duration  and  Frequency: 

All  day . Half  day . Special  time . Daily . Other . 

Precautions: 

Compulsive  .  Destructive  .  Assaultive  .  Aversions 

(specify)  . 

Phobias  (specify)  . 

Abrasions  and  contustions  (e.g.  diabetes)  . 

Signature  of  Doctor .  Title  . 


PERTINENT  INFORMATION  TO  BE  USED  BY  STAFF 


Date  of  Admission  . 

Educational  Background: 

Avocations . 


Sex . Date  of  Birth 

Elementary  . 

College . 


Previous  Occupations 

Nationality  . 

Religion . 

Remarks: 


(Hobbies,  Cultural  Interest,  Aptitudes) 


(Types  of  Work  Experience) 


. ASe 

High  School 

.  Specialized 
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The  Integration  of  Psychiatric 
Services  in  a  Case  Work 
Agency  for  the  Blind 

H.  ROBERT  BLANK,  M.D. 


This  paper  was  evoked  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  shown  by  workers  with  the 
blind  in  the  integration  of  professional 
services  at  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  particularly  caseworker- 
psychiatrist  collaboration.  We  will  not 
duplicate  the  material  so  ably  presented 
by  Starr  (1)  on  the  Guild’s  case  work 
function  and  policy. 

Agencies  and  institutions  serving  the 
blind  have  unfortunately  lagged  far 
behind  their  equivalents  among  the 
sighted  in  utilizing  the  knowledge  and 
disciplines  of  psychiatry  and  psychoana¬ 
lysis;  hence  the  Guild’s  program  is  uni¬ 
que  and  experimental.  This  program 
is  not  presented  now  as  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  and  model,  but  as  a  picture  of 
growth  and  development  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  concerted  effort. 

The  Guild  has  available  the  part- 
time  services  of  an  attending  and  three 
associate  psychiatrists,  all  psychoana¬ 
lysts.  The  panel  was  established  as  a 
result  of  necessity,  namely  because  the 
attending  psychiatrist  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  time  required.  However, 
the  availability  of  more  than  one  psy¬ 
chiatrist  has  distinct  advantages,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  providing  training  and 
experience  for  more  psychiatrists  in  a 
badly  neglected  field.  While  the  attend¬ 
ing  psychiatrist  has  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  collaborative  planning  and 
policy  decisions  there  is  no  exclusive  al¬ 
location  of  roles  among  the  members  of 
the  panel.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  the 


most  varied  experience  possible  for  each 
psychiatrist. 

The  varying  role  of  the  psychiatrist 
can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Consultation  involving  direct  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  client,  requested  by 
caseworker  and  supervisor.  This  type 
of  request  is  usually  based  on  grossly 
disorganized  behavior  or  manifest 
symptoms  of  psychosis.  This  function 
of  the  psychiatrist  is  the  easiest  to  un¬ 
derstand  but  is  not  the  most  important 
in  terms  of  time  or  value  to  the  agency. 

2.  Consultation  with  caseworker  and 
supervisor  about  a  specific  problem 
emerging  from  the  case  work,  e.g.,  a 
problem  around  the  admission  of  an 
applicant  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
or  an  impasse  in  the  case  work  involv¬ 
ing  insufficient  insight  into  the  client- 
worker  relationship.  This  type  of  con¬ 
sultation  might  lead  to  psychiatric  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  client  but  much  more 
frequently  results  in  some  clarification 
of  the  problem  without  the  psychiatrist 
seeing  the  client. 

3.  Consultation  between  caseworker 
and  psychiatrist  of  a  more  sustained 
type  in  an  exceptional  case  work  job 
requiring  all  available  skills.  This  col¬ 
laboration  is  not  a  substitute  for  case 
work  supervision;  the  supervisor  has  an 
active  role  in  determining  the  extent 
of  psychiatric  participation.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  caseworker-psychiatrist 
collaboration  are  the  cases  described  by 
Blank  and  Rothman  (2). 
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4.  Psychiatric  treatment  of  a  client 
on  an  intensive  or  nonintensive  basis 
following  a  thorough  study  of  the  total 
situation.  Few  clients  will  require  in¬ 
tensive  psychiatric  treatment  in  a  really 
integrated  professional  agency  program. 

5.  The  psychiatrist  conducts  seminar 
discussions  of  two  hours  duration,  ap¬ 
proximately  every  two  weeks,  with  the 
entire  professional  staff,  based  on,  either 
a  current  case  presentation  by  a  worker, 
or  a  special  subject  utilizing  one  or 
more  illustrative  cases.  For  example, 
our  last  four  seminars  were  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  maximal  utilization  of 
the  intake  interview.  Minutes  of  each 
seminar  are  taken  by  an  assigned 
worker,  edited  by  the  psychiatrist,  and 
copies  supplied  each  worker  for  a  refer¬ 
ence  and  review  file.  These  seminars 
provide  the  most  efficient  means  of 
learning  by  the  professional  staff  as  a 
whole. 

6.  The  psychiatrist  has  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  teachers,  caseworkers, 
and  group  therapist  in  the  operation  of 
the  nursery  school  which  is  geared  to 
research  as  well  as  educational  goals. 

7.  Recently  a  new  use  was  made  of 
the  psychiatrist  in  having  him  meet 
with  the  Joint  Staff.  Here  several  serious 
problems  presented  by  client-employees 
in  the  sheltered  workshops  were  dis¬ 
cussed  among  shop  supervisors,  fore¬ 
men,  caseworkers,  heads  of  other  de¬ 
partments,  the  executive  director,  and 
the  psychiatrist.  This  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  consultative  and  collaborative 
handling  of  each  problem  by  the  fore¬ 
men,  shop  supervisor,  caseworker,  and 
casework  supervisor  directly  involved, 
and  the  psychiatrist.  The  results  of  this 
new  form  of  collaboration  and  integra¬ 
tion  have  been  most  gratifying.  Here 
the  psychiatrist  is  functioning  on  an 
industrial  level  in  a  multi-functional 
agency. 

8.  Through  his  annual  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  through 


discussions  with  the  Board  on  special 
issues,  the  psychiatrist  also  has  a  direct 
influence  on  agency  policy.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  enhanced  through  the  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  that  the  Executive 
Director  frequently  participates  in  the 
casework-psychiatry  seminars. 

9.  The  caseworkers,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Director  of  the  Yonkers  Home  for 
the  Aged  Blind,  the  attending  internist 
and  the  attending  psychiatrist  meet  as 
the  “Home  Committee”  approximately 
every  three  months  in  order  to  evaluate 
policy  and  function  in  the  operation  of 
the  Home  with  the  aim  of  constantly 
improving  the  services  there. 

10.  The  psychiatrist  also  has  a  role 
in  interagency  relationships  and  in  com¬ 
munity  relationships  in  general  through 
participation  in  forums,  lecture-discus¬ 
sions,  etc.  Recently  the  psychiatrist  con¬ 
ducted  an  orientation  discussion  with 
the  entire  faculty  of  a  private  school 
which  agreed  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  to  accept  a  blind  child,  as  a 
regular  student. 

The  psychiatrist  who  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  agency  func¬ 
tion  and  growth  must  have  special 
qualifications  transcending  his  psychia¬ 
tric  and  psychoanalytic  training.  He 
must  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
and  a  healthy  respect  for  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  with  which  he  is  forming  an 
integrated  whole.  He  must  be  willing 
and  eager  to  learn  from  his  collabora¬ 
tors;  he  must  not  approach  his  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  activities  with  an  authorita¬ 
tive  super-professional  attitude. 

The  caseworker,  teacher  or  group 
worker,  must  have  the  best  available 
training  and  be  free  of  major  person¬ 
ality  limitations  if  integration  is  to  be 
more  than  a  dream.  The  psychiatrist 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  answers 
to  all  questions,  to  be  used  or  resorted 
to  only  in  case  of  emergency  or  impasse. 

Psychiatry  as  well  as  any  professional 
discipline  cannot  be  really  integrated, 
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no  matter  how  efficient  the  professional 
working  staff,  if  the  agency  directors  or 
executive  are  threatened  by  “too  rapid” 
a  professionalization  of  “their”  agency 
while  paying  lip  service  to  a  “progres¬ 
sive”  program.  This  ambivalence  is  a 
particularly  serious  obstacle  among 
agencies  and  institutions  serving  the 
blind  because  of  the  traditional  insular¬ 
ity  and  fragmentation  of  activity  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  field  as  a  whole.  This 
underlines  the  need  for  more  inter¬ 
agency  work,  education,  and  research. 
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The  New  England  Plan 


Editor’s  Note:  The  proposals  discussed 
here  were  published  in  The  Lantern  for 
June  15,  1952.  (Copies  are  available  from 
the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.)  While 
no  such  plan  as  here  described  is  yet  in 
operation,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  background  them  here  in  the  words  of 
the  Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  particu¬ 
larly  because  they  are  newsworthy  and  have 
aroused  widespread  interest  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  America  and  abroad. 

During  the  past  few  months  Perkins 
outlined  certain  proposals  concerning 
the  future  education  of  blind  girls  and 
boys  in  the  five  states  we  normally 
serve,  namely:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  proposals  Perkins  would 
co-operate  with  the  public  schools  and 
with  the  children’s  own  homes  to  share 
the  burden.  These  proposals  have  al¬ 
ready  provoked  considerable  discussion 
and  correspondence  extending  beyond 
our  region  into  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries  as  well. 
This  is  no  doubt  because  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  education  of 
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blind  youth  are  involved. 

The  New  England  Plan  is  the  result 
of  two  main  factors:  First,  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  pupils  in  our  region 
which  will  shortly  exceed  our  capacity. 
Second,  the  current  trend  away  from 
residential  schools  both  for  handi¬ 
capped  and  normal  youth  alike. 

The  first  factor  is  an  existing  condi¬ 
tion.  Its  future  magnitude  is  hard  to 
determine,  but  its  present  reality  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  Lower  School  enrollment 
which  is  180  at  present  compared  with 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  three  years 
ago. 

The  second  factor  is  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  perhaps  the  only  safe  asser¬ 
tion  that  can  be  made  about  it  is  that 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  are  no 
factual  data  available  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  systems  now  in 
use  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Consequently,  the  plan  itself  and  the 
attitudes  of  parents,  social  workers,  and 
educators  towards  it  (including  my 
own)  are  based  on  theories  which  may 
never  be  scientifically  proved  or  dis- 
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proved,  but  which  should,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  studied  as  objectively  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  theories 
on  which  the  plan  is  based,  and  what 
is  the  evidence  in  their  support? 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  some  blind 
children  can  be  educated  adequately  in 
the  public  schools.  In  evidence  we  point 
to  the  many  blind  adults  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  or  part  of  their  schooling  in 
this  manner.  It  may  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  had  these  pupils  been 
trained  at  a  residential  school  similar 
to  Perkins,  that  some  would  have  done 
just  as  well,  that  some  might  have  done 
even  better,  and  some  not  so  well.  But 
that  is  supposition  and  hard  to  prove. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  blind  boys  and  girls  can  be 
successfully  educated  at  Perkins  and 
similar  schools.  Our  graduates  are  once 
more  our  evidence.  Again  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  with  well  trained 
teachers  and  supervisors  together  with 
the  supplementary  services  outlined  in 
the  New  England  Plan  that  some  of 
these  could  do  as  well  in  public  schools, 
that  some  might  do  even  better  and 
that  some  would  not  do  so  well. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  blind  children  who  for 
various  personal  or  family  reasons  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  educated  except  in 
the  residential  schools.  This  has,  I 
think,  been  rather  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  in  New  Jersey  where,  although 
the  prevailing  philosophy  favors  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  home  community,  and  where 
the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  are  well 
developed,  yet  a  considerable  minority 
of  blind  children  are  sent  to  residential 
schools  either  for  a  part  or  all  of  their 
education.  Consequently,  we  hold  the 
belief  that  residential  schools  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  seems  necessary  to  state 
this  clearly  to  counteract  reports  that 
Perkins  plans  to  curtail  its  residential 
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program  when,  in  fact,  we  intend  to 
strengthen  this  in  every  way  possible. 

Fourthly,  we  believe  that  the  child 
is  more  important  than  our  educational 
programs  and,  consequently,  our  great¬ 
est  responsibility  as  educators  is  to  de¬ 
termine  which  particular  program  best 
fits  his  needs  and  to  establish  such  a 
program  if  it  does  not  already  exist. 
This  is  indeed  a  difficult  task,  but  it  has 
been  attempted  with  apparent  success 
in  New  Jersey  and  a  few  other  localities. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  New  Jersey 
program  and  the  New  England  Plan 
should  be  compared  for  in  many  ways 
they  are  alike  and  in  others  they  are 
supplementary.  Since  the  New  England 
Plan  is  as  yet  only  a  blueprint,  and  the 
New  Jersey  program  has  operated  for 
years,  the  comparison  is,  of  course, 
rather  theoretical,  but  some  points  are 
worth  consideration. 

New  Jersey  has,  I  think,  earned  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  field  for  developing  with  such 
energy  and  intelligence  the  public 
school  program  which  is,  after  all,  still 
comparatively  a  young  field  enjoying 
only  minority  favor  among  educators 
of  the  blind.  Without  this  pioneering 
work  the  New  England  Plan  would  be 
inconceivable  at  this  time. 

In  New  Jersey,  I  believe,  the  first 
step  with  the  child  is  to  provide  him, 
if  possible,  with  an  education  in  his 
own  community,  and  if  that  is  not 
practical  for  any  one  or  more  of  many 
reasons,  to  send  him  to  one  of  several 
residential  schools  in  neighboring 
states.  The  emphasis  is  on  public  school 
education.  A  majority  of  their  pupils 
do  not  go  to  residential  schools  which 
definitely  have  the  status  of  second 
choice. 

In  New  England,  in  contrast  to  this, 
the  machinery  for  setting  up  braille 
classes  or  for  individual  placement  of  a 
blind  child  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
developed  nor  are  the  various  auxiliary 
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services  available.  Consequently,  for 
some  time  to  come  the  emphasis  will 
have  to  be  on  Perkins  and  the  majority 
of  the  children  in  our  region  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  to  us.  But  it  is  our 
hope  that  eventually  we  may  develop 
the  resources  of  the  public  schools  to¬ 
wards  the  point  where,  in  most  cases, 
the  placement  of  the  child  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  personal  and  family  factors 
alone.  Both  residential  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  programs  have  many  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  but  unbiased  attention 
can  hardly  be  focused  on  the  child’s 
peculiar  gifts  and  circumstances  if 
either  program  enjoys  a  preferential 
treatment  which  inevitably  effects  par¬ 
ents’  and  children’s  attitudes.  The  New 
England  Plan  has  the  goal,  which  I 
believe  to  be  unique,  of  developing 
both  systems  to  their  fullest  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Whether  this  will  result  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  going  to  Perkins  or  to  the  public 
schools  we  should  not  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance. 

Clearly,  we  face  an  experimental  pe¬ 
riod.  Open-mindedness  is  essential  not 
only  among  professional  workers,  but 
among  parents  as  well.  While  some  of 
our  planning  is  based  on  theories,  the 
drives  which  are  motivating  the  parents 
of  blind  children,  whatever  their  causes 
may  be,  are  very  real.  These  drives  are 
operating  strongly  and  in  diverse  direc¬ 
tions.  Particularly  among  parents  of 
pre-school  children  who  write  or  visit 
here,  we  have  the  expressed  desire  to 
keep  their  children  at  home  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  locally.  Sometimes  this  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  theory  that  educa¬ 
tional  segregation,  per  se,  is  undesira¬ 
ble.  However,  there  are  many  who 
when  their  children  reach  school  age 
then  desire  to  have  them  with  us  as 
day  pupils.  With  these,  apparently,  the 
chief  motivation  is  the  natural  desire 
to  have  their  child  live  at  home,  rather 
than  any  philosophy  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 


parents  are  most  anxious  to  have  then 
children  come  to  Perkins  at  any  cost, 
and  not  a  few  have  expressed  hope  that 
the  New  England  Plan  will  not  cause 
their  children  to  be  placed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  We  have,  indeed,  experi¬ 
enced  far  more  difficulty  with  parents 
whose  children  we  have  not  been  able 
to  accept  or  keep  because  of  too  much 
vision  or  for  other  reasons,  than  we 
have  with  parents  who  through  lack  of 
local  facilities  have  reluctantly  sent 
their  children  to  us. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  parents  who  are  eager 
to  consider  the  child's  education  from 
all  possible  angles  and  to  co-operate 
with  whatever  program  seems  desirable. 
This  is  the  attitude  which  must  prevail 
if  the  New  England  Plan  is  to  succeed. 

Sooner  or  later  every  blind  child  is 
forced  to  face  the  fact  that  his  circum¬ 
stances  are  different  from  those  of  his 
fellows.  More  than  a  century  of  edu¬ 
cating  blind  children  in  America  has 
shown  that  this  difference  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  most  blind 
people  can  live  acceptable  lives  in  com¬ 
munity  with  the  seeing.  But  this  is  the 
result  not  only  of  training  to  perform 
many  normal  activities,  but  also  of  an 
adjustment  to  being  an  unusual  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group.  This  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  continuing  one  with  certain 
crises  involved  as  when  a  child  joins 
a  strange  group.  Just  when  should  it 
begin:  in  kindergarten?  in  junior  high? 
in  high  school?  or  in  college?  There  are 
arguments  in  favor  of  each,  and  the 
answer  depends  upon  many  personal, 
home  and  community  factors.  Some 
children  take  the  situation  in  their 
stride,  some  face  it  better  after  gaining 
confidence  from  academic  and  social 
success  among  blind  companions.  Some 
first  find  the  problem  really  difficult  as 
adolescence  approaches.  The  best  pro¬ 
gram  should  provide  for  these  different 
conditions. 
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But  enough  has  been  said  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  the  most  objective 
evaluation  of  a  child’s  personality  and 
environment  in  relation  to  the  avail¬ 
able  educational  facilities.  The  New 
England  Plan  is  an  attempt  to  create 
conditions  in  which  this  evaluation 
might  best  be  attempted  without  tip¬ 
ping  the  scales  in  favor  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  method. 

Mock  Keviews 


Education  of  the  Blind  Child:  A  Guide  for 
Teachers — Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis¬ 
tricts,  Curriculum  Division,  Publication 
No.  522.  1951 — 245  pp.  $7.00.  (Reviewed 
by  Dorothy  L.  Misbach) 

This  guidebook  has  been  prepared 
by  the  staff  members  of  the  Curriculum 
Division  in  co-operation  with  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Half¬ 
acre,  Curriculum  Consultant  in  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  educational  guidance  to  the 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  book  is  conveniently  divided 
into  three  parts,  namely:  Educational 
Problems  of  the  Blind  Child;  California 
School  Laws  Affecting  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  Child;  and  Adopting  the 
School  Curriculum  to  the  Educational 
Needs  of  the  Blind  Child.  These  divi¬ 
sions  are  tab  indexed,  as  well  as  out¬ 
lined  in  detail  in  the  table  of  contents, 
making  the  book  one  which  can  be  used 
with  ease  for  quick  reference.  Through¬ 
out  the  guidebook,  the  reader  will  be 
favorable  impressed  with  the  attractive 
pictures,  full-page  size,  and  the  delight¬ 
ful  selection  of  poems  and  quotations 
used  to  emphasize  desired  points.  A 

Miss  Misbach  is  Educational  Counselor  with 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


concise  but  adequate  description  is 
given  of  the  special  types  of  equipment 
needed  by  the  blind  child,  which  should 
help  to  familiarize  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  with  some  of  the  child’s 
specific  needs.  In  one  small  section 
some  recognition  is  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  proper  placement  of  the  child 
with  double  or  multiple  handicaps. 
Helpful  suggestions  are  made  for  train¬ 
ing  the  four  senses  by  discussing  each 
individually.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
“when  blindness  occurs,  nature  in  no 
way  assists  the  individual  by  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  remaining  senses.”  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  reviewer,  these  areas  might 
have  been  elaborated  upon  more  in 
detail. 

The  section  under  language  is  de¬ 
serving  of  high  praise  for  the  delight¬ 
ful  selection  of  poems  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Each  poem  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  to  help  the  child  appreciate  his 
remaining  senses  and  to  know  the  joy 
of  living. 

Under  the  heading  of  reading,  the 
information  on  the  first  two  pages  con¬ 
cerning  braille  seems  inadequate  and 
somewhat  confusing  if  it  is  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  who  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  braille.  The  compound 
contractions  are  arranged  for  easy  use 
by  their  groupings.  The  braille  dia¬ 
critical  code  should  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher  assisting  students  with  diction¬ 
ary  work.  A  number  of  suggestions 
using  present-day  methods  are  given 
to  guide  the  person  inexperienced  in 
teaching  reading.  Several  pages  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  examples  are  given  which 
are  good,  but  practically  no  mention 
is  made  of  reading  readiness  materials 
which  should  be  of  major  importance. 
No  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
desirability  of  teaching  the  use  of  a 
braillewriter,  previous  to  the  slate. 
Compared  with  the  minute  detail  given 
for  some  of  the  other  areas  of  work  the 
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four  means  of  writing  (braille  slate, 
braillewriter,  pencil  writing  and  type¬ 
writing)  are  too  briefly  discussed.  Since 
very  little  information  is  available  for 
any  of  the  four  means  of  writing,  these 
might  well  have  been  elaborated  upon. 

The  weekly  organization  for  teach¬ 
ing  spelling  is  suggested  and  the  use 
of  spelling  rules  is  encouraged.  Very 
little  emphasis  is  placed  on  formal 
spelling  until  the  child  feels  secure  in 
reading  and  writing  braille. 

The  ideas  for  simplifying  mental 
arithmetic  will,  no  doubt,  be  lauded  by 
busy  teachers  who  have  not  known  these 
short-cuts,  or  have  not  worked  out  more 
than  one  method  of  approaching  the 
problem.  Number  experiences  can  be 
elaborated  upon  for  the  young  child 
by  referral  to  the  number  vocaulary 
list. 

At  times  it  would  seem  that  the 
guidebook  deviates  from  the  original 
purpose  of  presenting  ideas  helpful  to 
the  teacher  of  blind  children.  Many 
of  the  ideas  stated  under  social  studies 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  ideas 
used  for  children  with  vision.  Points 
that  might  have  been  elaborated  upon, 
such  as  map  making,  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  suggested  experiences  in  science 
are  concisely  but  carefully  explained 
and  illustrated.  These  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  teachers,  as  should  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  directions  given  under 
handcrafts.  Safety  and  health  are  both 
emphasized  when  physical  education 
is  considered.  Many  activities  have  been 
cited  which  are  appropriate  for  blind 
children  but  the  teacher  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  all  these 
games  might  need  to  refer  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  education  guide  or  a  similar  book. 
Having  access  to  the  Los  Angeles 
and  California  publications  would,  no 
doubt,  clarify  and  expand  some  of  the 
points  for  all  of  the  subjects  which 
might  seem  inadequate  to  anyone  at¬ 


tempting  to  use  only  the  guidebook. 
The  braille  music  chart,  the  listing  of 
transcriptions,  and  the  textbooks  for 
children’s  music  consume  most  of  the 
space  devoted  to  music. 

Each  subject  area  covered  has  a 
reading  list  for  teachers  which  draws 
upon  the  general  field  of  education  as 
well  as  work  for  blind  children.  In 
many  instances  the  same  references  are 
repeatedly  cited  while  some  of  the  most 
recent  publications  by  well-known 
workers  in  the  field  for  the  blind  have 
not  been  mentioned. 

While  this  book  was  compiled  as  a 
guide  for  teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
elementary  schools,  it  is  one  that  every 
teacher  of  blind  children  will  want  to 
read. 

Helen  Keller  Under  the  Southern  Cross — 
By  Arthur  William  Blaxall.  Juta  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg.  53 
pp.  and  22  pp.  photographs.  uw.6d.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  The  New  Beacon ) 

Probably  no  woman  living  to-day  has 
had  more  written  about  her  than  Helen 
Keller.  She  is  now  over  seventy,  and 
those  whose  memories  go  back  half  a 
century  will  recall  that  even  fifty  years 
ago  her  name  was  familiar,  not  only 
in  the  States  but  over  here.  She  and 
Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher  (later  Mrs. 
Macy),  were  well  known  for  their  in¬ 
domitable  courage  even  then,  and  the 
years  that  have  passed  have  only  added 
new  laurels. 

One  of  the  latest  publications,  Helen 
Keller  under  the  Southern  Cross ,  has  a 
double  interest  for  English  readers,  as 
it  is  in  the  main  written  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Blaxall,  whose  gallant  efforts  for 
the  colored  blind  and  deaf  of  South 
Africa  are  well  known  here,  and  whose 
visits  to  England,  though  infrequent, 
are  always  welcome.  The  Foreword  is 
by  Alan  Paton  of  “Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country”  fame. 
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Miss  Keller  visited  Africa  for  nine 
weeks  in  1951,  and  during  her  tour 
covered  about  6,800  miles,  visiting  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  Bloemfontein,  and  many  other 
towns,  seeing  28  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  a  large  number  of  meetings. 
“You  -  have  -  aroused  -the-  conscience  -  o  f  - 
many”  was  the  poignantly  apt  name 
given  to  her  at  a  meeting  of  Africans. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  written 
by  Mr.  Blaxall,  who  outlines  Helen 
Keller’s  early  life,  and  gives  some  of  the 
impressions  her  visit  left  upon  him; 
speaking  of  her  careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tail,  her  painstaking  preparation  of 
speeches,  her  rigid  self-discipline  and 
the  virility  of  her  “radiant  personality,” 
with  its  simple  trust  in  God.  All  these 
contributed  to  the  phenomenal  success 
of  her  visit,  and  its  impact  on  the 
crowds,  many  of  whom  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  deaf-blind  before  she 
came,  on  the  young  people  from  whose 
ranks  the  social  workers  of  the  future 
must  come,  and  on  the  deaf  and  blind 
and  deaf-blind  themselves,  who  saw  in 
her  shining  example  the  height  to 
which  the  handicapped  may  attain. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Miss 


Keller  tells  her  own  story  of  what  she 
describes  as  “An  Unforgettable  Tour.” 
All  her  descriptions  are  lit  by  a  tolera¬ 
tion  that  finds  something  to  praise  and 
admire  in  everyone  she  meets;  she 
speaks  of  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Malan,  of  the  harmonious 
voices  of  an  African  village  choir,  of 
the  sensation  of  “spiritual  nearness” 
to  the  Africans  whom  she  met  at  the 
mission  center  of  Loveday. 

Even  in  the  city  of  Johannesburg, 
“young,  hard-driving,  unattractive, 
built  as  it  were  on  gold,”  she  found 
people  of  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
democracy,  and  thought  she  could  dis¬ 
cern  “a  spirit  that  will  ultimately  trans¬ 
form  it  into  a  city  of  beauty  .  .  .  for 
its  people  of  all  races  and  faiths.” 
While  there  she  attended  the  opening 
of  the  St.  John  Ophthalmic  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  first  ophthalmic  hospital  south 
of  Cairo,  which  should  bring  healing  to 
many  threatened  with  blindness. 

The  book  ends  in  a  series  of  delight¬ 
ful  photographs,  showing  Miss  Keller, 
eager,  vital,  alive  with  sympathy  and 
interest,  whether  in  the  company  of 
white  or  black — someone  to  whom  dif¬ 
ferences  of  color  count  for  nothing  at 
all. 
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Resolutions  Voted  by  the 
International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth 


Editor’s  Note:  We  present  herewith  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Conference  held  from 
July  25  to  August  2,  1952,  in  Bussum,  Hol¬ 
land.  They  are  significant  as  officially  re¬ 
presenting  the  work  of  this  first  meeting, 
and  are  reprinted  here  without  comment 
except  that  of  the  Conference  itself  in  the 
instance  of  each  resolution. 

The  Education  and  Social  Needs  of 

the  Pre-School  Blind  Child — 

This  Conference  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  educational  services  to  pre¬ 
school  blind  children,  and  in  particular 
draws  attention  to  the  need  for  as  early 
a  start  as  possible,  preferably  in  infancy. 

We  emphasize  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  and  guidance  to  the 
parents,  relatives,  neighbors  and  others 
with  whom  the  child  makes  contact. 

The  services  we  recommend  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  as  normal  a  growth  as 
possible  for  the  child  so  that  his  native 
abilities  may  be  developed  to  the  fullest, 
and  the  effects  of  his  handicap  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  They  include  medical, 
physical,  recreational  and  emotional 
training  and  experience. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  particular 
program  selected  for  a  child  depends 
upon  the  available  resources,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  community,  the  home  en¬ 
vironment,  and  always  the  apparent 
ability  and  personality  of  the  child. 
The  following  programs  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  where  suitable 
conditions  and  specially  trained  person¬ 
nel  exist: 


1.  Placement  in  a  nursery  school  for 
blind  children  or  in  the  nursery  unit  of 
a  residental  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school 
for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school 
for  seeing  children. 

4.  Supervised  training  at  home  or 
in  a  foster  home. 

The  Educational  and  Social  Needs 

of  the  Additionally  Handicapped 

Blind  Child — 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
programs  for  training  the  multiple 
handicapped  blind  child  should  be 
established  in  countries  where  they  do 
not  at  present  exist. 

In  all  programs  for  these  children, 
each  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  individual  abilities  through 
personal  tuition.  Personal  and  social 
training  is  always  necessary,  sometimes 
with  priority  over  formal  educational 
effort.  Residential  accommodation 
offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problems 
but  day  attendance  within  a  special 
group  should  not  be  excluded  as  being 
not  possible.  Special  provision  for  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  occupation  in 
residential  accommodation  should  be 
available  after  school  age.  When  possi¬ 
ble  the  additionally  handicapped  blind 
child  should  return  to  the  normal 
school,  training  or  employment  course. 

Vocational  training  centers  for  nor¬ 
mal  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
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make  special  provisions  for  helping  the 
multiple  handicapped  blind  child. 

The  Conference  points  out  the  need 
for  special  studies  relating  to  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  blind  children. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
the  non-educable  blind  child  should  be 
placed  in  special  homes  or  departments 
within  mental  institutions,  and  not  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  Needs  of  the  Average  Blind 

Child — 

This  Conference  recommends  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  blind 
child  of  average  intelligence  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  through  (a)  The  Residential 
School  for  the  Blind;  (b)  the  Day 
School  for  Blind  Children;  or  (c)  by 
the  integration  of  blind  children  under 
proper  supervision  into  the  normal 
school  system. 

The  Conference  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  to  give  to  blind  youth 
adequate  education  there  must  be  well 
qualified  teachers  who  are  also  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  their  pu¬ 
pils.  It  therefore  recommends  that 
schools  for  the  blind  require  that  the 
teachers  they  engage  must  (1)  meet 
the  standards  for  teachers  in  the  seeing 
schools  of  their  respective  countries; 
(2)  supplement  this  training  by  special 
instruction  in  methods  of  educating  the 
blind;  (3)  and  that,  because  of  this 
specialized  training,  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  receive  additional  com¬ 
pensation  in  salary. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
this  specialized  training  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  either  in  the  teacher’s  own  coun¬ 
try  or  in  another  country.  Such  training 
should  invariably  be  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  so  that  the  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  working  and  living 
with  blind  children. 

It  also  considers  that  the  blind  child 


of  average  intelligence  should  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  considering  the 
widest  range  of  pre-vocational  training 
before  selecting  his  or  her  ultimate  oc¬ 
cupation. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in 

Physical  Education — 

The  Conference  believes  that  physi¬ 
cal  education  is  of  prime  importance 
to  blind  children  and  should  extend 
into  all  phases  of  their  program.  It 
shoud  begin  as  early  as  possible,  and  be 
a  compulsory  part  of  the  child’s  train¬ 
ing. 

The  program  should  be  headed  by  a 
competent  specialist  but  all  members 
of  the  staff  should  co-operate.  Remedial 
work  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
specialist  acting  under  medical  super¬ 
vision. 

The  program  should  be  planned  to 
counteract  unpleasant  mannerisms,  to 
teach  natural  movement  and  to  de¬ 
velop  poise  and  good  posture.  Social 
deportment,  and  independence  in  travel 
are  also  objectives  of  this  program. 

There  should  be  ample  space  pro¬ 
vided  for  free  activities  as  well  as  for 
teaching  the  essentials  of  travel.  Suit¬ 
able  equipment,  both  indoor  and  out¬ 
door,  is  essential  to  physical  growth. 

Through  pre-school  services  the 
needed  stimulation  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  brought  to  the  urgent 
notice  of  the  family  to  provide  the 
earliest  benefits  to  the  youngest  blind 
child. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  of 

Superior  Intelligence — 

The  Conference  endorses  the  follow¬ 
ing1 

1.  Suitably  qualified  blind  girls  and 
boys  should  be  given  all  possible  as¬ 
sistance  to  acquire  a  higher  education 
and,  upon  its  completion,  to  obtain 
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commensurate  employment. 

2.  Blind  children  in  preparation  for 
higher  education  should  be  given  as 
wide  a  range  of  experiences  as  possible 
to  develop  initiative,  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  special  apti¬ 
tudes. 

3.  The  development  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty  should  not  be  confined 
to  music,  but  should  include  all  aes¬ 
thetic  avenues. 

4.  Blind  students  should  be  admitted 
to  all  courses  in  the  normal  program. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this  special  aids 
and  services  should  be  made  available. 

5.  Only  highly  gifted  students 
should,  as  a  rule,  go  to  a  University 
or  College  or  place  of  learning  of  com¬ 
parable  level.  Candidates  should  be 
men  and  women  of  good  character  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  with  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  adequate  physique,  and 
well-adjusted  personality. 

6.  While  a  specific  vocational  goal  is 
desirable  at  an  early  stage  of  higher 
education,  students  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  change  their  plans  as  their 
personalities  and  capacities  develop. 

7.  Public  opinion  should  be  molded 
to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  graduates  with  advanced 
education. 

8.  Where  necessary,  legislation  should 
be  requested  to  permit  the  employment 
of  blind  men  and  women  (as  well  as 
those  with  other  physical  handicaps) 
in  government  service.  In  particular, 
in  those  countries  where  the  blind  are 
precluded  from  teaching,  this  situation 
should  be  changed. 

The  Needs  in  Continued  General 

Education  for  Blind  Youth 

The  Conference  feels  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  formal  education  termi¬ 
nates  at  a  fixed  age  there  should  be 
opportunity  for  continued  training  in 


general  education  which  will  provide 
cultural  development  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial  skills.  Many  blind  boys  and 
girls  will  become  home  supporters  or 
home  makers.  They  should  be  trained 
to  fulfill  these  functions. 

Schools  for  the  blind  should  train 
girls  in  home  making  and  care  of 
children,  and  boys  in  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  find  work  in  open  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  will  have  their  homes.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  all  countries  should  be  to  train 
blind  boys  and  girls  to  be  able  to  take 
their  places  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

The  Conference  feels  that  schools 
for  the  blind  should  continue  their 
general  education  program  to  a  point 
where  their  graduates  are  equipped  to 
attain  that  objective. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference 
that  while  blind  persons,  especially  the 
older  ones,  enjoy  the  companionship 
created  by  a  common  disability,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  integrate  blind 
persons  in  the  seeing  community.  It 
was  further  suggested  that  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  should  understand 
this  attitude  and  should  seek  primarily, 
not  to  keep  blind  persons  within  their 
own  activities,  but  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  social  outlets  with  seeing  people. 

The  Conference  is  aware  that  this 
calls  for  education  of  the  seeing  public 
to  learn  to  know  blind  people,  and  to 
understand  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  not  for  what  they  have  lost  but 
for  what  they  can  give. 

The  Conference  feels  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  schools  to  train  their 
youth  to  this  way  of  life  and  that  its 
responsibility  is  not  over  at  a  specified 
age  when  transfer  is  made  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop.  Emancipation  from  this 
pattern  is  being  increasingly  provided 
for  the  gifted  as  outlined  in  another 
resolution.  It  must  be  expanded  to  in- 
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elude  all  blind  youth  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  ways  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life. 

The  Conference  recommends  that 
there  be  a  program  of  research  into 
new  opportunities  of  work  for  blind 
people,  including  work  in  services, 
trade  and  industry  for  the  city  dwellers 
and  in  argicultural  pursuits  for  country 
dwellers. 

The  Social  Needs  of  Blind  Youth  in 

a  Seeing  World 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great 
importance  of  integrating  blind  boys 
and  girls  into  their  communities,  and 
feels  that  for  pupils  of  all  ages  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  indeed  all  services 
on  their  behalf,  should  be  a  bridge 
between  the  blind  and  seeing  world. 

Parents  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  participate  in  this  work. 

During  school  years,  to  teach  blind 
pupils  the  continuing  and  widening 
demands  of  daily  living  in  a  seeing 
world,  there  should  be  frequent  con¬ 
tacts  with  seeing  children  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  visit  the  homes  of  seeing 
children.  In  social  activites  with  the 
seeing,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  “blind  islands.” 

Visitors  should  be  welcomed  into  our 
schools,  particularly  workers  with  the 
adult  blind  and  other  persons  whose 
interested  co-operation  will  later  be  of 
assistance  to  the  blind. 

It  is  recommended  that  sex  educa¬ 
tion  be  included  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Opinion  differed  on  the  desirability 
of  having  partially  sighted  and  blind 
children  in  the  same  school. 

The  Co-operation  of  Teaching,  Nurs¬ 
ing,  and  Domestic  Staffs — 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  great 
importance  of  having  the  best  possible 


type  of  teachers  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  blind  or  seeing.  The  selection 
of  staff  should  primarily  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  ability  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  Blind  and  see¬ 
ing  teachers  should  receive  the  same 
remuneration  for  similar  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

It  is  recommened  that  consideration 
be  given  to  housemothers’  salaries 
which  are  understood  to  be  inadequate 
in  many  cases.  An  increase  in  salary 
would  attract  superior  people. 

Closest  co-operation  between  teach¬ 
ing  and  household  staffs  is  essential  if 
the  requisite  sense  of  security  for  the 
pupils  is  to  be  attained.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  regular  staff  conferences  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Senior  pupils  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
problems  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  school. 

To  serve  our  pupils  most  effectively, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  teacher’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  classroom. 

The  Co-operation  between  the  Re¬ 
sponsible  Authority,  the  Parents  and 
the  Schools,  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child — 

This  Conference  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  fullest  co-operation 
between  parents,  local  authorities  and 
schools  for  the  blind  and  recommends 
to  that  end: 

1.  That  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  that  the 
fullest  use  should  be  made  of  home 
teaching  or  similar  services  where  they 
exist,  both  in  the  matter  of  ascertain¬ 
ment  and  as  a  link  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  parents. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  child’s 
continued  relationship  with  its  home, 
parents  and  friends  cannot  be  too 
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strongly  emphasized  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  every  means,  including  the 
following: 

(a)  Location  of  the  school  to  be  easy  of 
access  for  visits  by  parents  and  friends,  help 
being  given  with  the  cost  of  travel  where 
necessary. 

(b)  Exchange  of  letters  (preferably  in 
braille)  and  the  issue  by  the  school  and 
other  organizations  of  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  similar  literature. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  Summer  In¬ 
stitutes  where  parents  may  stay  at  the 
school  with  their  children. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  Parent  Teacher 
Associations  where  lectures  may  be  given. 

(e)  An  organization  of  teachers  for  the 
blind  or,  where  this  is  not  possible,  an 
organization  of  teachers  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  with  a  special  section  for  those 
dealing  with  visual  defects. 

3.  That  Consultative  Committees 
should  be  set  up  in  all  countries  to 
advise  the  Government  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  Provision  of  Text  Books,  Spe¬ 
cial  Apparatus  and  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Media  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind — 

This  Conference  believes  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  widest  range  of  suitable  text 
books,  special  apparatus  and  general 
educational  media  for  schools  of  dif¬ 
fering  types. 

It  recommends  that  the  Technical 
Sub-Committee  on  Apparatus  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind,  which 
should  be  enlarged  to  include  repre¬ 
sentation  of  educators  of  the  blind, 
should  continue  its  work  towards  the 
setting  up  of  a  center  for  information, 
demonstration  and  promotion  of  stand¬ 
ard  production  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  further  recommends  that  the 
braille  printing  houses  should  investi¬ 
gate  the  problems  of  producing  simpli¬ 


fied  versions  of  standard  text  books 
suitable  for  the  lower  mental  range. 

It  also  recommends  that  departments 
of  education  and  inter-national  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
financial  aid  towards  the  development 
of  the  above  mentioned  projects. 

It  further  recommends  that  assistance 
be  given  backward  countries  in  the 
establishment  of  printing  houses  and 
centers  for  the  manufacture  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind. 

The  Needs  of  the  Blind  Child  in  the 
Field  of  Educational  Psychology — 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  use  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  aptitude,  personality,  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests  in  furthering  the 
understanding  of  the  individual  re¬ 
quirements  of  blind  youth  in  the  fields 
of  education. 

It  wishes  to  record  appreciation  of 
the  pioneer  studies  already  carried  out 
in  this  work,  and  recommends  the  full¬ 
est  application  of  proved  tests  together 
with  continued  research  into  these 
problems  as  aids  to  furthering  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  blind  youth. 

Resolution  on  Continuation — 

As  all  present  at  this  Conference  have 
been  impressed  with  its  professional 
value  and  its  opportunity  for  personal 
acquaintance  there  is  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  established  a 
plan  to  continue  the  progress  made  and 
to  ensure  the  development  of  stronger 
ties  among  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  youth. 

The  Sponsoring  Committee,  having 
fulfilled  the  assignment  given  to  it  at 
Oxford  in  August,  1949,  but  conscious 
of  the  desire  to  form  a  group  to  carry 
on  this  work,  at  its  last  meeting  pro¬ 
poses  to  this  Conference: 

1.  That  the  Conference  held  here 
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be  continued  as  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth. 

2.  That  an  Executive  Council  be 
elected  to  office  immediately  and  that 
it  have  full  power  to  act  between  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  Conference. 

3.  That  the  Conference  through  its 
Executive  Council  have  a  permanent 
seat  and  that  until  another  Conference 
makes  a  change  that  it  be  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  Bussum,  Holland. 

4.  That  in  appreciation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  association  and  to  assure  co-opera¬ 
tive  action  in  the  field  of  education 
with  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  we  ask  that  body  for 
affiliation  and  that  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  be  accepted  as  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  World 
Council. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Council  be 
instructed  to  undertake  plans  for  con¬ 
vening  another  meeting  of  the  full 
Conference  at  a  time  and  place  which 
the  Council  feels  opportune. 

6.  The  Sponsoring  Committee  fur¬ 


Current  literature 


“The  Lighthouse  School:  Music  for 
Blind  Students,”  by  Robert  Sabin,  was 
published  in  the  May,  1952  issue  of 
Musical  America.  The  article  describes 
the  workings  of  the  music  school  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
music  instruction  to  any  blind  person 
wishing  to  study.  The  school  maintains 
programs  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
music  primarily  as  a  hobby  or  as  a 
recreational  activity  and  programs  for 
the  serious  students  of  music.  A  feature 


ther  nominates  tor  membership  on  the 
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Hon.  Chm.:  Gabriel  Farrell,  U.S.A. 
Chairman:  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  United  King¬ 
dom 

Assoc.  Chm.:  M.  Pierre  Henri,  France 
Secretary:  Dr.  C.  M.  Waller  Zeper,  The 
Netherlands 

Assoc.  Sec’ies.:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  Jarvis,  United 
Kingdom 

Austria:  Dr.  O.  Wanacek 
Belgium:  M.  J.  Lenaerts 
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France:  Donatien  LeLievre,  M.  Pierre 
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Winter 
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of  this  article  is  the  brief  but  concise 
description  of  braille  music  notation 
in  terms  understandable  to  anyone  with 
only  a  slight  knowledge  of  music  ter¬ 
minology  and  notation. 


“Those  Who  Can’t  See  Need  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  Most,”  by  Wiley  W. 
Taylor,  appeared  in  the  May,  1952  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation.  The  article  states  that  it  is 
the  function  of  a  physical  education 
program  for  blind  students  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  their  total 
adjustment.  The  author  lists  what  he 
considers  the  basic  needs  which  a  good 
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physical  education  program  must  meet; 
he  also  briefly  discusses  the  special  ob¬ 
jectives  of  such  a  program  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  ought  to  be  observed. 


“How  One  Woman  Helped  Her 
Handicapped  Child,”  by  Dorothy  Sang- 
ster,  published  in  the  June,  1952  issue 
of  the  Canadian  Home  Journal ,  is  an 
account  of  a  mother’s  efforts  to  help 
her  son  achieve  a  measure  of  health  and 
happiness.  Ten  years  ago,  the  doctors 
handed  the  mother  her  four-month-old 
infant  stating  that  there  was  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do.  Under-de¬ 
veloped,  sickly  and  almost  totally  blind, 
there  seemed  little  hope  for  the  child. 
The  mother  began  a  long  and  difficult 
struggle  to  keep  her  child  alive,  and 
then  to  assist  his  development  into 
happy  childhood.  Today,  the  child  is 
totally  blind  but  he  attends  school  with 
his  sighted  playmates,  he  is  a  member 
of  a  Boy  Scout  Troop,  and  is  well  on 
his  way  toward  a  normal  life. 

- ■ - 

“Journey  into  Light,”  by  Ruby  L. 
Radford,  which  appeared  in  The  Lion 
for  April,  1952  is  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Hubert  E.  Smith,  founder 
and  operating  head  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  nationwide  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  and  mill  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Walter  G.  Holmes  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  founded  as  a  social 
and  philanthropic  organization.  The 
Foundation  purchases  bonds  and  ear¬ 
marks  the  income  from  such  bonds  for 
specific  purposes.  There  are  fourteen 
such  bonds  at  present  and  the  income 


is  used  for  such  widely  differing  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for 
blind  readers,  to  assist  the  students  at 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
home  for  a  blind  Negro  living  in  the 
South. 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  published 
in  pamphlet  form  the  proceedings  of 
its  Institute  of  the  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment,  held  on  February  29,  1952. 
The  following  papers  are  included: 
“The  Congenitally  Blind  Child;  Psy¬ 
chiatric  and  Case  Work  Considera¬ 
tions,”  by  H.  Robert  Blank,  M.  D.  and 
Ruth  Rothman;  “A  Non-Segregated 
Living  Plan  for  the  Blind,”  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jacobson;  “The  Role  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Service  Department  in  an  Agency 
for  the  Blind,”  by  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Starr. 


The  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
Government  of  India  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille, 
entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  India.”  The  first  part  of  the 
pamphlet  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille.  The  second  part 
is  a  summary  of  the  evolution  of  a 
common  braille  code  for  the  Indian 
languages.  It  discusses  the  various  codes 
from  the  Shirreff  Braille  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Indian  Braille  framed  by  an  in¬ 
formal  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie. 
The  third  part  summarizes  develop¬ 
ment  of  work  for  the  blind  in  India. 
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Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 


You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 


Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs 

A  Handbook  on  Their  Establishment  and  Standards  of  Operation 

NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  a  definitive  handbook  is  available  on  sheltered  workshops 
and  homebound  programs.  It  sets  down  objectively  certain  standards  and  common  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  a  guide  for  the  further  development  of  essential  rehabilitation  services 
to  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons.  This  handbook  is  a  must  for: 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  AGENCIES  .  .  .  LEGISLATORS  .  .  .  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS 

INDIVIDUAL  WORKERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  REHABILITATION 

ORDER  FROM: 

National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs 
22  W.  17th  Street  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Attention:  Mrs.  Josephine  Johnston 

Price  —  $1.00 
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Resistance 


C.  WARREN  BLEDSOE 


Those  of  us  who  decided  to  attempt 
to  assist  in  working  out  a  war  blind 
program  in  1943,  ’44  and  ’45,  received 
little  encouragement  from  our  friends 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  We  were 
sometimes  patted  on  the  back,  and  told 
it  was  noble  of  us  to  attempt  the  effort. 
But  we  were  also  told  that  we  would 
surely  fail,  because  the  War  Blind  Pro¬ 
gram  of  World  War  I  had  been  a  fail¬ 
ure,  that  those  in  charge  of  it  had 
promised  to  revolutionize  the  work  for 
the  blind,  but  no  revolution  had  en¬ 
sued,  that  endless  trouble  always  came 
of  doctors  turned  into  war  lords  who 
in  their  arrogance  would  expect  far 
more  than  anyone  could  produce  and 
turn  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
when  it  was  not  as  spectacular  as  they 
had  hoped.  A  blind  man,  we  heard, 
was  an  ophthalmologist’s  mistake,  and 
a  large  group  of  blind  men  would  in¬ 
evitably  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs  of  ophthalmology  so  much 
trauma  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  such  physicians  look  on  anything 
for,  or  about,  such  a  group  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  Rather  they  would  react  with 
something  like  hysteria,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  extreme  optimism  and  pessi¬ 
mism,  and  in  the  end,  drop  the  whole 
effort  like  a  hot  potato.  This  was  my 
first  taste  of  resistance  to  what  has  been 
attempted  for  the  war  blind  of  World 
War  II.  Subsequently,  this  resistance 
took  shape  many  other  times,  but  sel¬ 
dom  with  more  strength  or  determina¬ 
tion.  I  have  often  pondered  just  what 
it  meant,  but  I  would  not  care  to  offer 
a  careless  explanation.  This  much  at 
least  I  can  say.  The  ophthalmologists 
made  bad  prophets  of  nearly  everyone 


in  our  field.  From  the  beginning  they 
were  far  the  calmest  and  sometimes 
they  were  the  most  practical  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  blind  program.  Their 
leadership  meant  everything  in  the  new 
techniques  which  have  been  developed. 

The  War  Blind  Program  very  early 
shaped,  as  nearly  everything  human 
does,  into  a  conflict.  This  conflict  was 
a  conflict  over  methods,  particularly  in 
one  area,  in  which  most  of  us  had  very 
little  interest  before  the  war,  namely 
orientation  or  foot  travel.  Most  of  us 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  have 
heard  of  the  great  battle  over  the  types, 
which  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
The  battle  over  the  cane  which  broke 
out  in  the  War  Blind  Program,  though 
short,  was  almost  as  hotly  contested. 

It  seems  to  me,  looking  back,  that 
this  battle  began  in  a  world  in  which 
one  of  the  most  complimentary  things 
his  friends  could  say  about  a  blind  per¬ 
son  was,  “He  goes  all  over  the  place 
without  a  cane.”  To  this  it  was  often 
added  by  some  cynic,  “With  the  help 
of  120  million  people.”  I  know  in  any 
case  that  a  great  premium  was  put  on 
the  natural  appearance  which  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  blind  people  who  managed 
to  go  about  without  canes. 

Another  tradition  which  I  recall  was 
general  scoffing  at  the  suggestion  that 
blind  people  should  be  taught  any  sys¬ 
tematic  method  of  getting  around,  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  sighted  teacher.  It  was  widely 
accepted  that  only  the  blind  could  grasp 
the  peculiar  black  magic  of  this  type  of 
orientation.  And  the  suggestion  that 
this  was  something  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  open  and  systematized 
— as  horsemanship  has  been — was  re- 
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ceived  with  the  same  kind  of  scoffing 
that  many  old  horsemen  give  riding 
schools  and  books  about  riding. 

This  scoffing  was  a  form  of  resistance 
to  a  methodical  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  orientation  for  the  blind.  It 
crystallized  in  two  kinds  of  people 
chiefly.  The  old  line  educator  whose 
concepts  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
were  limited  by  the  residential  school, 
or  sheltered  workshop,  was  one  kind. 
The  other  kind  was  the  very  able,  clever 
and  self-contained  blind  person,  who 
like  a  skillful  fencer,  or  magician,  was 
jealous  of  all  his  tricks,  ready  to  share 
them  only  by  his  own  private  system  of 
ethics,  and  above  all  determined  to 
maintain  the  principle  that  only  the 
blind  could  teach  the  blind  how  to  get 
about  as  blind  people.  This  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  surrounded  by  a  jungle  of 
misconception  and  misunderstanding, 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
lethargy  of  some  seeing  people  who 
were  eager  not  to  add  to  their  burdens 
and  the  canniness  of  certain  partially 
seeing  ones  who  were  eager  to  conceal 
a  small  amount  of  useful  vision.  Both 
groups,  for  no  reason  that  was  ever 
adequately  explained  to  me,  set  up  a 
choir  of  hooting  at  the  idea  that  a  see¬ 
ing  person  could  blindfold  himself  and 
learn  anything  about  the  performance 
of  common  skills  without  sight.*  In 
short  many  of  the  approaches  to  the 
subject  of  foot  travel  for  the  blind  were 
guarded  by  instruments  of  resistance  of 
a  kind  which  are  quite  natural  and 
common  in  human  life.  I  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  spectator  of  some  of  the  action 
which  dissolved  this  resistance,  as  well 


*  I  wish  to  distinguish  here  between  the 
value  of  the  blindfold  as  an  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  war-blind  and  the  blindfolding  of 
seeing  people  as  an  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  congenitally  blind.  The  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  blindfolded  can  approach  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  newly  blinded  adult  in  a  way  he 
cannot  approach  problems  of  the  congenitally 
blind. 


as  other  kinds  of  resistance  which  took 
shape  in  other  quarters,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  this  factor  more  than 
any  other  which  is  our  most  important 
concern  in  work  for  the  blind.  This 
involves  finding  the  reason  beneath  the 
reason  for  resistance  to  what  is  helpful, 
and  then  dealing  with  it  by  some  tech¬ 
nique  of  common  sense. 

Beside  the  staff  of  the  guide  dog 
school  at  Morristown,  I  believe  there 
are  two  people  in  America,  who,  be¬ 
tween  them,  know  more  than  anyone 
else  does  about  foot  travel  by  blind 
people.  One  is  Mr.  Russell  Williams* 
and  the  other  is  Dr.  Richard  E.  Hoover 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hoover  was  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  a  mathematics  teacher  and 
wrestling  coach  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Wrestling  was  at  the 
time  a  comparatively  new  sport  for 
blind  boys  and  Hoover  was  a  pioneer 
with  it  in  a  sense.  His  success  was  ex¬ 
ceptional,  since  he  trained  blind  boys 
to  the  point  where  they  not  only  com¬ 
peted  successfully  with  the  seeing,  but 
won  state  championships  against  the 
seeing,  as  a  small  group  of  six  or  eight, 
no  more  especially  cut  out  to  be  wres¬ 
tlers  than  any  other  group  of  six  or 
eight  boys.  During  these  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cottage-family  plan  used  in 
Maryland,  Hoover  lived  in  the  house 
with  blind  boys,  acted  in  the  roll  of 
parent  to  them  and  on  this  basis  had 
some  time  for  observation  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  recall  that  at  that  time  he  made 
no  attempt  to  bring  about  drastic 
changes  in  the  theories  and  practices  in 
the  environment  about  him,  but  when 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  something,  he 
managed  to  make  a  success  of  it  and  to 
give  it  something  new  in  the  way  of 
method. 


*  Chief  of  the  Central  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Section,  United  States  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois,  who  also  appeared 
on  the  same  program  with  the  writer. 
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In  1942,  ’43  and  ’44  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  spread  a  dragnet  to 
take  in  all  soldiers  in  the  Army  who 
had  had  any  experiences  with  blindness 
or  the  blind,  and  Hoover  was  among 
the  half  dozen  individuals  found  in  the 
net  and  rounded  up  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital.  The  situation  which 
confronted  Hoover  and  the  other  men 
gathered  in  this  manner  was  one  of 
great  fascination  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  bogged  down  in  tradition. 

Three  pressures  were  operating.  Up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  blinded  soldiers  had  been 
transferred  to  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
more  articulate  and  vigorous  of  these 
were  pounding  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer’s  desk  regularly,  demanding  that 
something  be  done  for  them.  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  and  the  five  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  he  had  put  in  charge  were  just  as 
eager  as  the  blind  men  to  have  some¬ 
thing  done.  But  a  third  pressure  came 
from  prominent  civilians  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  who  were  holding 
out  for  a  war  blind  program  outside  the 
Army  and  were  refusing  much  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  Surgeon  General  until 
he  complied.  It  was  while  there  was 
something  like  a  deadlock  on  top  levels 
with  regard  to  policy,  both  inside  the 
Army  and  outside,  that  far  down  under¬ 
neath,  as  a  buck  sergeant,  Dr.  Hoover 
took  over  and  started  investigating  foot 
travel  and  teaching  blinded  veterans 
how  to  get  around. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  this 
was  a  great  lesson  in  how  to  overcome 
resistance  for  those  of  us  who  watched 
him.  He  is  a  practical  man  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  what  works,  and  he  started 
by  saying  that  we  had  been  deceiving 
ourselves  over  how  well  blind  people 
“went  all  over  the  place  without  canes.” 
He  pointed  out  that  many  of  them 
clung  to  guides  all  their  lives,  many 
others  had  frequent  embarrassing 
crashes,  many  of  both  groups  were  very 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  and  finally 


it  was  a  fiction  that  most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  going  about  without  canes  did  not 
look  blind,  that  nobody  disputed  this 
largely  through  good  manners,  but 
that  a  blind  person  afraid  of  bumping 
into  things  almost  invariably  carried 
his  head  held  back  in  an  abnormal 
manner  which  advertised  his  blindness 
far  more  than  a  cane  would.  Hoover 
then  blindfolded  himself  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  cane,  after  which  he 
came  up  with  an  even  more  surprising 
opinion,  namely,  that  not  only  should 
a  cane  be  used,  but  it  should  be  swung 
in  an  arc  in  front  of  the  user,  acting  as 
both  bumper  and  probe,  moving  at 
each  step  in  such  a  way  as  to  travel 
before  the  back  foot  and  land  where 
that  foot  would  land  at  the  next  step. 
Justice  Holmes  summed  up  the  princi¬ 
ple  involved  in  this  by  saying,  “No 
man  should  put  his  foot  down  until  he 
knows  the  sidewalk  is  under  it.”  This 
method  which  you  will  see  blinded 
veterans  use  is  as  simple  as  standing  a 
hard-boiled  egg  on  end — after  you 
know  how.  However,  it  was  quite  revo¬ 
lutionary,  had  never  been  discovered 
or  widely  used  among  blind  people  and 
encountered  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
at  first  among  workers  for  the  blind  in 
and  around  programs  for  blinded  serv¬ 
icemen  and  later  among  groups  of  serv¬ 
icemen  who  were  taught  by  other 
methods.  It  is  unquestionably  an  ob¬ 
trusive  method  of  orientation.  It  rests 
entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  its 
user  will  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
blind,  but  will  attract  favorable  rather 
than  unfavorable  attention  to  himself 
by  his  ease  of  manner  and  carriage  and 
familiarity  with  his  surroundings. 

So  fixed  had  some  of  our  concepts 
become  regarding  what  made  an  ideal 
blind  individual  that  I  really  do  not 
believe  Dr.  Hoover’s  method  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  a  fair  trial  except  in  the 
unusual  emergency  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
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newly  blinded  individuals.  There  were 
great  resources  which  could  be  made 
available  for  them.  They  were  in  a 
category  which  debarred  them  for  a 
short  time  from  receiving  regular  re¬ 
habilitation  aids.  During  this  time  there 
was  an  interval  of  administrative  pa¬ 
ralysis  which  Dr.  Hoover  was  able  to 
seize  and  use.  He  was  able  to  try  out 
his  concepts  on  a  group  of  men  who 
had  formed  few  habits  as  blind  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  the  method  he  offered  in 
this  emergency  was  so  simple  and  well 
conceived  that  it  proved  itself  from  that 
time  on  and  held  its  own  with  all  others 
offered.  This  was  accomplished  during 
a  very  few  months  during  which  no  one 
else  thought  it  was  especially  necessary 
to  do  anything  about  foot  travel. 

No  sooner  was  the  Hoover  method 
organized  than  rival  systems  were  put 
in  the  field  to  do  battle  with  it,  just  as 
rival  systems  were  set  up  to  do  battle 
with  braille  itself.  Dibble  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Avon  Old  Farms  declared 
against  the  Hoover  method  and  set  up 
formal  training  to  prove  it  was  unnec¬ 
essary.  For  about  two  years  there  was  a 
very  sharp  difference  of  opinion  inside 
the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  examples  of 
the  potency  of  opinion  on  both  sides 
at  that  time  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  having  learned  how  to  use  a 
cane  very  expertly  at  Valley  Forge,  dis¬ 
carded  his  cane  altogether  during  his 
period  of  training  at  Avon,  once  more 
discovered  its  value  upon  his  return, 
and  then  took  it  in  hand  to  develop  it 
far  more  than  Dr.  Hoover  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  situation  was  complicated  im¬ 
measurably  by  unwise  publicity  with 
regard  to  object  perception  by  the 
blind,  or  the  so-called  “sixth  sense.”  I 
do  not  want  to  complicate  what  I  have 
to  say  by  tracing  all  the  intricacies  of 
how  this  controversy  was  resolved. 
Many  of  the  most  vehement  critics  of 


the  cane  technique  at  the  time  serenely 
praise  it  now,  while  Dr.  Hoover  tells 
us  that  the  cane  technique  is  not  the 
only  way  that  we  must  keep  looking 
ahead  and  experimenting. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  resistance  to  the  cane,  its  origin, 
its  force  and  what  it  has  meant  and 
means,  as  well  as  what  its  relation  may 
be  to  other  kinds  of  resistance.  Certainly 
it  was  a  highly  emotional  thing,  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  was 
purely  emotional.  The  factor  which  I 
have  found  most  significant  is  the  strong 
desire,  both  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  and  those  engaged  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  to  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  blindness.  The  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  to  me  was  that  the 
newly  blinded  patient  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  cane  had  been  demonstrated  and 
who  was  enthusiastic  about  it,  none- 
the-less  required  many  hours  of  drill  in 
using  his  cane  as  a  bumper  and  probe. 
When  he  relaxed  vigilance  over  him¬ 
self,  he  would  revert  to  a  framework 
of  mannerisms  with  the  cane  which 
indicated  an  entirely  different  use  of 
it — namely  the  sighted  person’s  use  of 
it,  either  as  a  walking-stick  or  weight¬ 
supporting  aid.  These  mannerisms  he 
had  seen  as  a  sighted  person,  and  they 
appeared  to  dominate  his  unconscious 
ideas  of  how  a  cane  should  be  used  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tendency  to  work  against  the 
methods  which  served  the  patient’s  im¬ 
mediate  practical  needs.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  most  important  reason  for  a  very 
long  and  very  thorough  course  in  the 
handling  of  the  cane,  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  train  men  in  its  use  where  the 
whole  environment  is  favorable  to  it. 
It  is  also  one  reason  why  it  is  risky  to 
suppose  that  a  simple  demonstration 
even  to  very  wise  workers  in  our  field 
will  serve  to  establish  it  in  a  program 
of  social  work,  a  school  or  a  workshop. 

Now  there  may  be  some  people  here 
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in  whom  what  I  have  said  will  have 
served  no  purpose  except  to  build  up 
the  resistance  which  I  have  tried  to  de¬ 
scribe.  And  one  form  this  resistance 
may  take  could  be  calling  attention  to 
the  competency  of  blind  children  going 
without  canes  especially  in  the  con¬ 
trolled  environment  of  the  residential 
school.  However,  I  know  that  everyone 
must  also  be  concerned  over  the  danger 
of  training  children  to  be  effective 
within  controlled  environments  and 
then  turning  them  adrift  in  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  hazardous  conditions.  In 
this  connection,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  after  the  war  Dr. 
Hoover  made  the  experiment  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  system  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  Blind  with  success.  And  I 
understand  from  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  California  School,  that 
he  also  has  introduced  this  form  of 
teaching  there. 

The  efforts  of  people  to  help  those 
without  sight  are  not  new  in  human 
life.  What  we  read  of  the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  Medieval  French  tells  us 
that  whenever  human  relations  reach 
a  certain  level  of  maturity  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  particular  physical  dis¬ 
ability  is  one  of  the  many  conditions 
of  life  which  can  make  a  human  being 
desperate  and  break  him  down.  In  an 
effort  to  do  something  about  this  the 
ancient  Chinese  made  living  libraries 
of  blind  people,  and  the  Medieval 
French  created  a  kind  of  prayer  fac¬ 
tory  enlisting  the  blind  for  religious 
meditation.  In  the  last  century  and  a 
half  all  over  the  world  great  interest 
was  generated  in  the  training  of  blind 
children  and  in  all  states  of  the  Union, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  in 
fact  almost  every  civilized  country,  a 
great  amount  of  work  was  done  to  per¬ 
fect  this  type  of  education;  large  sums 
of  money  were  expended  and  millions 
of  hours,  which  was  a  very  important 
development  in  human  progress.  But 


this  failed  to  aid  the  vast  majority  of 
blind  people,  because  one  basic  fact 
escaped  everyone’s  notice  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  was  a  general  supposition 
that  if  you  began  by  educating  blind 
children,  in  the  course  of  time  you 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  all 
blind  people.  This  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  most  blind  people 
lose  their  sight  as  adults.  So  slow  are  we 
to  grasp  essentials  concerning  people 
with  special  problems  that  it  was  well 
into  the  Nineteenth  Century  before 
workers  with  the  blind  appeared  to  be 
aware  that  blindness  was  very  largely 
an  adult  disability,  and  therefore  lay 
properly  in  the  area  of  adult  education. 
This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
original  work  done  by  Mr.  Williams 
remained  for  him  to  accomplish  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  mere  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this 
disability  has  come  about  very  slowly, 
for  many  reasons,  but  among  these 
many  reasons  there  is  one  major  reason 
which  I  would  like  to  lay  before  you 
with  some  elaboration.  Blinded  indi¬ 
viduals  are  for  the  most  part  isolated. 
Each  community  may  have  one  or  two 
blind  men  or  women,  but  usually  not 
more  than  one  or  two.  In  times  when 
there  have  been  no  special  endeavors 
to  draw  them  together  these  people 
have  lacked  many  of  the  benefits  of 
having  small,  everyday  difficulties  in 
common  with  the  entire  community. 
In  the  use  of  most  of  the  instruments 
of  everyday  living,  such  as  screw  driv¬ 
ers,  knives  and  cigarette  lighters,  the 
trial  and  errors  of  millions  of  people 
brushing  against  each  other  creates  a 
steady  minute  by  minute  rush  toward 
improvement.  But  the  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  is  trying  to  develop  ways 
of  doing  things  without  his  eyes  has  for 
the  most  part  been  the  only  person  in 
his  environment  to  whom  his  particu¬ 
lar  difficulties  were  realities.  He  has  in 
a  special  sense  been  in  an  earlier  period 
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of  history  than  those  about  him,  having 
a  sort  of  kinship  with  primitive  men 
without  primitive  man’s  kinship  with 
his  tribe.  In  our  gadget  lives  we  are  all 
interdependent  for  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  things,  and  the 
many  who  try  and  use  inventions  are 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  few  who 
invent  them. 

In  this  connection  the  handling  of 
the  cane  by  blind  people  will  serve  very 
well  as  an  example  of  an  instrument 
which  was  fumbled  with  a  very  long 
time  before  it  was  wielded  by  very 
many  people  with  any  skill.  The  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  used  in  the  blind  unit 
at  VAH,  Hines,  Illincgis,  employs  a 
principle  which  has  all  the  ear  marks 
of  being  self-evident,  but  it  was  not  so 
by  any  means.  In  order  to  clarify  what 
I  mean  by  this,  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  technique  briefly  once  more. 

The  cane  swings  in  an  arc  before  the 
user  touching  the  ground  at  each  step 
on  the  spot  where  the  foot  will  rest  at 
the  next  step.  In  order  for  the  tip  to 
rest  where  the  foot  will  rest  at  the  next 
step,  the  shaft  must  be  long  enough  to 
extend  one  step  in  advance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  using  it.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
held  out  in  front,  away  from  the  body, 
in  a  manner  totally  unlike  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  supporting  weight.  Modern 
engineering  has  supplied  us  with  a  light 


metal  cane  which  makes  this  a  little 
easier,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
principle  itself  is  something  which 
might  have  been  worked  out  by  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Moses,  Socrates  or  Gali¬ 
leo.  However,  in  a  1946  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  survey  of  337  aged  blind 
users  of  canes  we  found  only  two  who 
had  developed  anything  like  this  pre¬ 
cise  method  on  their  own. 

I  have  briefly  described  some  condi¬ 
tions  which  can  cause  great  discourage¬ 
ment  in  our  special  fields.  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  how  the  seeing  concepts  of  the 
sighted  can  be  a  stumbling  block.  I 
could  sav  much  about  favorable  factors 
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which  can  appear  and  carry  us  further 
than  we  ever  hope  to  go.  Seeing  con¬ 
cepts  can  be  an  assistance.  This  quite 
often  happens  when  something  which 
has  been  highly  developed  in  another 
area  of  endeavor  just  happens  to  be  a 
“natural”  for  overcoming  the  handicap 
of  blindness — like  the  conversion  of 
phonographs  to  talking  books  for  the 
blind  for  example.  Its  potentials  were 
self-evident,  its  adoption  fairly  rapid, 
and  its  use  is  widespread.  However,  in 
the  long  run  I  would  count  as  valuable 
and  intangible  the  human  material 
which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  blind 
people  in  connection  with  the  War 
Blinded  Program  of  the  Second  World 
War. 
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The  Special  Contribution  of  the  Social 
Caseworker  in  an  Agency  for  the  Blind 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 


This  paper  is  written  in  response  to 
the  article  entitled  “Home  Teaching — 
A  Casework  Service”  in  the  October 
1952  issue  of  the  “New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind”  by  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Faircloth, 
Director  of  Casework  Services  for  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Faircloth  states  in 
her  introduction  that  “any  discussion 
of  the  service  offered  by  an  agency  must 
relate  very  directly  to  the  social  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  agency  is  set  up  to  per¬ 
form”.  Although  we  are  in  agreement 
with  this  statement  we  shall  try  to  set 
forth  here  a  broad  concept  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  social  casework,  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  particular  qualifications 
of  the  caseworker  and  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  team 
approach  in  services  to  the  blind  which 
might  be  applicable  in  any  agency.  This 
paper  represents  not  only  the  thinking 
of  its  author  but  also  the  thinking  of 
a  group  of  social  caseworkers  *  who 
have  been  meeting  in  New  York  to  con¬ 
sider  this  subject — the  special  areas  of 
service  given  by  the  social  caseworker 
in  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

For  many  years  the  name  social  work 
has  been  applied  to  many  fields  of 
human  endeavor  which  seeks  to  bring 
about  the  betterment  of  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  majority  of  the  people  or 
for  specialized  groups.  In  its  broader 
connotation,  social  work  is  a  moving 
force  fighting  for  a  better  and  more 


*  Study  group  of  Professional  Social  Workers 
in  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


satisfactory  way  of  life  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  more  people  in 
more  parts  of  the  world.  To  achieve 
this  social  work  reaches  into  all  of  the 
professions,  culling  from  each  the  best 
that  its  specialty  has  to  offer.  Conversely 
a  broad  interest  in  social  improvement 
is  found  at  the  root  of  almost  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  medicine,  law,  education  and 
the  arts. 

However,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
social  work  with  the  individual  has 
more  commonly  been  termed  social 
casework,  the  direct  service  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  client  practised  within  agency 
setting  and  practised  by  recognized  and 
qualified  practitioners.  It  is  with  the 
consideration  of  this  form  of  social 
casework,  as  practised  within  an  agency 
for  the  blind  that  this  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  agency  offering 
service  to  a  particular  group  in  the 
community  is  the  problem  of  definition 
of  service  so  highly  significant  as  in  the 
agency  for  the  blind.  Here,  tradition¬ 
ally,  the  approach  to  the  needs  of  a 
blind  person  has  been  a  very  broad, 
educational  approach,  offering  many 
adjustment  services  and  often  voca¬ 
tional  and  employment  services,  geared 
to  bring  about  a  fuller  measure  of  pro¬ 
ductive  living  for  the  individual  blind 
person. 

In  the  average  agency  for  the  blind 
there  already  exists  a  team  of  workers, 
each  of  whom  is  interested  in  a  special 
area  of  service  to  the  individual.  They 
may  include  on  the  professional  staff 
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physician,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  so¬ 
cial  worker,  home  teacher,  vocational 
counselor;  and  on  the  technical  staff 
the  shop  supervisor  and  instructor. 
Each  of  these  individuals  has  a  very 
special  contribution  to  make,  but  the 
contribution  of  each  is  materially 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  he  secures  from  other  members  of 
the  staff.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  most  effective  approach  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  any  individual  is  the  team 
approach;  that  is,  the  method  whereby 
various  professional  disciplines  are 
brought  together  in  order  better  to 
serve  the  client. 

In  every  team  there  is  the  need  for  a 
liberal  understanding  and  acceptance 
each  of  the  other’s  function.  With  un¬ 
derstanding  and  with  co-operation 
there  grows  a  respect  for  the  other 
worker’s  point  of  view,  his  skill,  what 
he  has  to  offer  in  order  to  bring  about 
full  service  to  the  client.  Too,  there  is 
usually  an  increase  in  understanding 
of  client  needs  within  each  worker’s 
viewpoint  as  his  own  skill  is  enhanced 
by  other  members  of  the  team.  It  is 
frequently  this  joint  understanding  that 
brings  about  the  most  successful  re¬ 
habilitation. 

As  the  structures  of  our  social  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  clearly  defined,  and 
as  methods  of  helping  people  in  diffi¬ 
culty  have  developed,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  recognition  that  the  most 
important,  single  element  in  the  type 
of  help  available  is  the  degree  of  skill 
of  the  individual  worker.  Social  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  larger  community  groups, 
such  as  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  and  the  Child  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  have  recognized 
the  need  for  highly  trained  leadership 
in  the  field  of  social  service,  and  in  set¬ 
ting  up  agency  standards  they  have  first 
required  staff  trained  in  methods  of 
casework.  A  similar  demand  for  skill 
and  training  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  worker  has  led  to  formation  of 
membership  societies  such  as  AASW, 
AAPSW,  AAMSW  and  AAWB  which 
have  for  their  purpose  improvement  in 
the  level  of  service  through  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  worker’s  ability. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
social  casework,  there  has  developed 
the  belief  that  social  casework  has  a 
definite  body  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  understood  and  transmitted  through 
schools  to  new  practitioners  in  the  field. 
Although  professional  casework  is  still 
in  many  ways  experimental,  just  as  all 
professions  must  continue  to  remain 
experimental  in  order  to  grow  to  their 
highest  level,  it  has  achieved  a  certain 
basic  transmittable  structure.  Schools 
of  social  work  have  grown  with  the 
profession,  and  in  the  schools  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  supplemented  by  prolonged 
field  training,  is  aimed  at  development 
of  sound  ability  in  prospective  workers 
for  the  field. 

Training  for  social  casework  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  total  personality,  upon 
an  understanding  insofar  as  it  is  now 
known  of  behavior  and  its  motivation, 
both  normal  and  abnormal,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  specific  words  and  acts 
in  terms  of  client  needs  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  During  the  period  of  training  the 
caseworker  learns  to  offer  a  service  to 
an  individual  in  need  of  help  which  is 
geared  to  that  individual’s  need  for  the 
service,  his  capacity  to  use  it,  and  the 
agency  function.  Part  of  the  service  is 
frequently  the  relationship  with  the 
caseworker  himself.  During  this  train¬ 
ing  period  the  worker  learned  how  to 
discipline  his  own  innate  personal  feel¬ 
ings  towards  a  client  and  towards  the 
community  into  the  kind  of  receptive 
attitude  through  which  the  client  can 
take  help  of  society  and  benefit  from 
it.  He  learns  to  gauge  the  kind  of  real 
improvement  in  any  client  and  his 
situation  not  merely  from  some  of  the 
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surface  evidences  which  may  only  be 
signs  of  the  client’s  desire  to  please  and 
be  accepted  by  the  caseworker.  He 
learns  to  recognize  and  to  accept  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  client  as  a 
frequently  necessary  part  of  behavior. 
He  learns  to  use  this  knowledge  of  these 
feelings  in  such  a  way  that  the  client 
is  helped  to  mobilize  his  strength  to 
help  himself. 

The  caseworker  should  be  aware  of 
the  client’s  needs  on  both  a  material 
and  an  emotional  level.  He  should  have 
a  deep  respect  for  the  individual,  no 
matter  what  his  situation,  a  respect 
real  enough  to  let  him  make  his  own 
decision.  The  importance  of  everyday 
needs  for  maintenance,  family  recog¬ 
nition,  recreation,  and  employment  are 
the  foundation  stones  in  the  casework¬ 
er’s  professional  structure,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  help  in  any  of  these 
areas  in  such  a  way  that  the  client  is 
enabled  to  grow  and  is  not  debased  is 
prime  in  his  belief.  Certainly  we  do 
not  expect  that  every  worker  at  the 
time  of  graduation  from  a  school  of 
social  work  has  achieved  a  full  degree 
of  ability  in  all  of  these  areas,  but  we 
do  know  that  he  has  at  least  shown 
ability  to  develop  the  kind  of  attitudes 
and  skills  which  will  be  necessary  for 
future  performance.  We  expect  through 
agency  supervision  and  through  his  own 
responsibility  for  further  learning  that 
he  will  continue  to  develop  until  he 
has  achieved  his  full  productive  ability. 

The  social  worker  is  also  a  person 
who  must  have  broad  community 
knowledge.  He  learns  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  sources  of  aid  for  a  great  many 
different  needs  of  any  client  group  but 
he  must  develop  critical  judgment  as  to 
when  and  how  to  offer  such  community 
aid  in  order  to  fully  help  the  client.  In 
an  agency  for  the  blind  he  also  needs 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  eye  dis¬ 
abilities  and  their  effects  upon  patients, 
as  well  as  the  particular  need  for  treat¬ 


ment  in  relation  to  each  disability.  He 
needs  to  have,  or  to  develop,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  blindness 
to  the  individual,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  community. 

One  of  the  very  real  skills  which  the 
social  work  caseworker  should  achieve 
is  the  ability  to  see  the  client  as  part  of 
a  family  group  and  of  a  broad  social 
group.  With  this  ability  comes  also  the 
ability  to  select  the  appropriate  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  with  whom  to  work  in 
order  to  bring  about  change.  The  social 
worker  has  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  broad  social  and  cultural  influences 
that  play  upon  the  client’s  adjustment. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  social  caseworker 
has  a  unique  position  within  the  agency 
for  the  blind.  The  social  worker,  be¬ 
yond  almost  any  of  the  other  profes¬ 
sional  staff  is  in  a  position  to  first  of  all 
know  the  client  as  a  total  personality 
and  to  be  aware  of  special  needs  in  any 
area  of  his  functioning  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  in  a  position  to  reach  out 
for  help  around  any  of  these  special 
needs.  He  cannot  expect  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  supplying  and  meeting  all  of 
the  needs  himself. 

The  caseworker  will  recognize  the 
need  for  medical  and  eye  care,  but  he 
must  reach  out  to  another  member  of 
the  professional  team  in  order  to  see 
that  the  need  is  met.  The  caseworker 
will  recognize  the  need  for  adjustment 
and  teaching  services,  but  he  must  seek 
from  the  home  teacher,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  professional  team,  this  spe¬ 
cialty.  Ideally  the  blind  home  teacher 
has  an  ability,  because  of  her  own 
handicap,  to  offer,  in  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing  skill,  a  special  understanding  of  the 
blind  person.  This  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  develop  necessary  compensa¬ 
tory  attitudes  and  skills  makes  home 
teaching  a  very  high  and  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  specialty.  The  caseworker  respects 
this  special  ability  and  uses  this  resource 
whenever  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
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The  caseworker  himself  has  frequently 
a  direct  role  in  treatment  in  relation  to 
the  emotional  and  material  problems 
of  the  client.  Depending  on  agency 
structure  it  may  be  in  helping  witn 
relief,  housing,  medical  care,  family 
problems,  or  it  may  be  in  direct  treat¬ 
ment  of  emotional  problems  created 
largely  by  handicap.  In  this  area  there 
are  times  when  he  will  find  himself 
unable  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  real 
need  of  the  blind  client,  because  ther¬ 
apy  is  needed  on  a  deeper  level  than 
the  caseworker  is  able  to  give.  At  this 
point,  the  caseworker  seeks  from  the 
psychiatrist  the  special  treatment  re¬ 
sources  which  he  can  provide,  or  at 
least,  consultation  in  making  his  own 
future  treatment  plan. 

From  each  of  these  specialities  the 
caseworker  requires  that  kind  of  service 
which  will  add  to  the  client’s  adjust¬ 
ment.  He,  in  turn,  gives  to  each  the 
benefit  of  his  observations,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  client’s  motivation,  family 
pressures,  financial  difficulties;  in  short 
any  relevant  social  material  that  may 
help  in  over-all  service.  Thus,  through 
good  team  co-operation  the  social 
worker  secures  better  service  for  the 
client  through  helping  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  needs  and  problems. 

In  November,  1951,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 
who  is  blind  and  who  in  addition  has 
Friedrich’s  ataxia,  causing  instability 
of  gait  and  shakiness  of  her  hands,  was 
referred  to  our  agency  by  the  State  Vo¬ 
cational  Agency  for  the  Blind.  She  had 
applied  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
but  had  presented  so  vague  a  picture 
that  it  was  felt  that  before  vocational 
planning  could  be  effectively  started, 
there  was  a  need  for  casework  services 
to  help  this  young  woman  to  strengthen 
her  understanding  of  what  it  was  she 
wanted  and  could  do. 

Mrs.  J.  is  a  gentle,  friendly  person, 
easily  able  to  relate  to  a  worker,  but 
obviously  unsure  of  herself  in  almost 


every  area.  Although  26  years  old,  she 
has  never  taken  on  any  real  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Although  married  she  continues  to 
live  with  her  parents  who  handle  all  the 
care  and  planning  of  the  home.  Mrs.  J. 
does  not  even  wash  dishes  or  make  beds 
nor  is  she  sure  she  could  do  it.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  selected  for  her  by  her  parents 
but  the  marriage  seems  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  one.  All  along  the  basis  for  this 
extreme  dependency  has  been  Mrs.  J.’s 
loss  of  vision  and  her  extreme  nervous¬ 
ness.  Beyond  the  word  “nervous”  she 
was  not  able  to  explain  her  physical 
condition  since  it  had  not  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  her. 

At  the  time  of  referral  Mrs.  J.  had 
begun  to  want  something  else  for  her¬ 
self  but  she  was  unsure  what.  She  sug¬ 
gested  work  in  a  vague  way  but  had  not 
realized  that  her  physical  condition  was 
such  that  she  could  not  travel  by  ordi¬ 
nary  means.  Mrs.  J.  seemed  to  be  a  nor¬ 
mally  intelligent  woman  and  one  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  real  happiness  in 
her  situation  up  to  this  time.  Parental 
affection  seemed  strong  and  her  hus¬ 
band  was  completely  devoted  to  her  and 
accepting  of  her  limitations. 

In  this  instance  it  was  clear  from  the 
very  outset  that  Mrs.  J.  was  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  really  plan  vocationally  until 
she  could  become  more  of  a  person  in 
her  own  right.  The  Vocational  Coun¬ 
selor  recognized  his  inability  to  offer 
her  a  service  until  she  was  ready  for  it 
and,  therefore,  casework  help  became 
the  focal  service  given.  Early  in  the 
casework  relationship  the  services  of 
the  home  teacher  were  provided  to 
give  instruction  in  household  activi¬ 
ties.  Besides  its  real  value  to  Mrs.  J. 
this  instruction  had  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  convincing  the  parents  of 
this  girl  that  a  blind  worker  had  po¬ 
tentialities  for  activities  of  which  they 
were  unaware.  The  home  teacher 
worked  with  Mrs.  J.  on  a  weekly  basis 
for  several  months  in  the  home. 
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During  this  time  the  caseworker  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  interviews  with  Mrs.  J. 
at  the  agency  office,  providing  a  guide 
to  bring  her  in  for  this.  In  this  way 
Mrs.  J.  was  able  to  freely  discuss  her 
progress  or  lack  of  it  without  parental 
supervision,  supervision  which  pre¬ 
vented  any  real  confidentiality  in  the 
home. 

At  first  interviews  were  focussed  on 
Mrs.  J.’s  progress  in  learning  with  the 
teacher.  As  confidence  in  herself  grew 
Mrs.  J.  began  to  question  her  role  in 
the  home  and  her  marriage.  The  case¬ 
worker  was  able  to  help  her  to  evaluate 
her  own  very  real  personal  strengths  in 
terms  of  what  she  offered  to  her  family, 
and  to  her  husband  in  companionship, 
understanding  and  advice.  Her  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  were  superior  to  his 
and  she  was  slowly  increasing  his  scope 
in  this  area.  She  was  able  to  recognize 
that  even  though  she  is  severely  limited 
she  does  have  something  to  offer  in  her 
home  and  now  the  realization  came 
from  within  herself,  not  from  reassur¬ 
ances  from  others. 

As  Mrs.  J.  developed  her  feeling  of 
confidence  in  herself,  she  began  to  look 
more  critically  at  her  limitations.  She 
became  ready  to  find  out  for  herself 
what  her  true  physical  limitations  are 
and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  upon 
her  present  functioning.  Her  interest  in 


work  grew  to  be  a  concrete  request  for 
placement  in  whatever  type  of  occupa¬ 
tion  we  could  find  for  her  on  a  home- 
bound  level  so  that  she  could  try  her 
hand  at  producing. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  service  given 
jointly  by  the  home  teacher  and  the 
caseworker,  each  focussing  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect  of  need,  Mrs.  J.  is  a  much 
stronger  person,  mature  enough  to  seek 
out  and  accept  the  truth  about  her 
handicaps,  ready  to  try  work  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  disappointments  in  this  area. 
Now  the  caseworker  is  arranging  suita¬ 
ble  specialized  medical  care  and  a  re¬ 
ferral  back  to  the  vocational  counselor 
for  the  work  experience  she  needs. 

This  is  typical  of  the  case  where 
the  entire  rehabilitation  team  will  at 
some  point  be  offering  service  to  one 
blind  person,  bring  help  to  bear  from 
the  viewpoint  of  social  development, 
teaching  of  necessary  skills,  medical 
care  and  vocational  counselling.  Each 
person  on  the  team  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  the  other  worker’s  contri¬ 
bution,  and  has  synchronized  his  own 
activities  to  fit  in  at  the  appropriate 
moment.  The  client  has,  through  the 
process,  become  an  adult  individual, 
able  to  accept  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  able  to  enjoy  to  a  far 
greater  measure  the  good  things  in  her 
life. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
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A  Magna  Charta  For  Blind  Canadians 

PAUL  C.  O’NEILL 


When  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  passed  The  Blind  Persons’  Act, 
which  became  law  January,  1952,  it  es¬ 
tablished  a  potential  Magna  Charta  for 
blind  Canadians.  While  it  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  monthly  grant  of  $40  the  Act 
contains  several  new  clauses,  which  are 
a  radical  departure  from  the  former 
legislation.  Its  distinguishing  merit  is 
the  formation,  not  of  a  pension  nor  a 
welfare  measure,  but  of  an  allowance, 
which  for  the  first  time,  places  the  blind 
in  an  autonomous  position,  free  from 
the  old  age  pension  to  which  they  have 
been  tied  since  the  grant  was  begun  in 

1937- 

Throughout  the  Dominion,  sightless 
citizens  are  hailing  the  new  law  as  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  of  the  blind  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  group  in  society,  and  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  long  struggle,  which  be¬ 
gan  as  early  as  1924.  At  that  time,  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  special  committee,  began 
to  discuss  a  government  allowance  for 
the  sightless. 

The  idea  was  not  a  popular  one.  In 
those  days  pensions  of  any  kind  were 
few  and  far  between.  There  was  no 
social  security,  not  even  a  pension  for 
the  aged.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  had 
been  given  war  disability  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  claims  had  to  be  fully  proven. 
People  thought  such  grants  would  prove 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  attitude  that  the  poor  would 
always  be  poor  was  still  an  accepted 
theory. 

Around  C.  N.  I.  B.  several  factors 
were  arising  out  of  the  discussions.  With 
only  six  years  existence,  the  Institute 


had  already  registered  more  people 
than  authorities  had  expected,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  were  unemployable. 
Still  laboring  under  the  belief  that 
blindness  meant  helplessness,  and  beg¬ 
gary,  business  was  not  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  blind.  Although  financial  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been  conducted  every  year 
since  1919  with  an  increased  return  on 
each  appeal,  by  1924  Col.  Baker  and 
his  committee  could  see  that  there 
would  never  be  enough  funds  raised 
from  private  donations  to  support  the 
unemployable  in  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  registry  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
small  monthly  grant. 

Still  another  factor  encouraged  the 
Committee  to  press  for  pension. 
Through  the  formative  years  the  Insti¬ 
tute  concentrated  on  prevention  of 
blindness,  hoping  to  interest  Canadians 
in  taking  better  care  of  their  eyes.  They 
had  publicized  prevention  through 
pamphlet,  press  and  radio,  and  decided 
that  an  excellent  weapon  in  the  cause 
of  prevention  would  be  the  cost  of 
blindness  itself. 

From  every  point  of  view,  state  pro¬ 
vision  seemed  to  be  the  only  adequate 
solution.  In  formulating  his  program, 
Col.  Baker  was  guided  by  the  Blind 
Persons'  Act  already  in  force  in  Britain. 
It  conferred  a  pension  on  the  blind  of 
50  years  and  over.  Just  before  C.  N.  I.  B. 
was  ready  to  present  its  request  to 
Parliament,  a  special  British  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  Lord  Blanesborough,  rec¬ 
ommended  reduction  of  the  age  to  40. 
C.  N.  I.  B.  took  the  hint,  and  when  the 
drive  for  legislation  began,  asked  for 
compensation  on  the  same  age-basis. 

Though  the  Committee  members  saw 
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that  a  government  allowance,  free  of 
restrictions  and  income  barriers  that 
would  encourage  the  blind  to  develop 
their  earning  capacity,  was  the  only  an¬ 
swer,  they  did  not  ask  for  such  a  mu¬ 
nificent  concession  immediately.  They 
were  told  by  parliamentarians  that  their 
case  would  be  more  acceptable  if  re¬ 
lated  to  the  old  age  pension,  so  when 
the  first  request  went  forward,  a  clause 
linking  the  two  was  written  in.  The 
primary  purpose  was  not  entirely  sacri¬ 
ficed,  however,  for  when  the  pension 
finally  came  through,  the  allowable  in¬ 
come  permitted  was  $75  higher  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  aged. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  frustrat¬ 
ing.  Although  negotiations  started  in 
1924,  no  pension  scheme  was  ratified 
until  1937-  It  took  numerous  visits  to 
parliamentarians,  repeated  calls  on 
Dominion  Premiers.  Changing  govern¬ 
ments  only  meant  fresh  delays.  Other 
agencies  for  the  blind  criticized  the 
C.  N.  I.  B.  policy,  and  made  demands 
of  their  own,  which  confused  the  issue. 

Col.  Baker’s  first  contact  was  with 
Senator  Raymond  of  Brantford,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pension  Committee,  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  own  sight,  but  no 
progress  was  made.  C.  N.  I.  B.  officers 
and  friends  across  the  country  began 
taking  up  the  question,  discussing  with 
M.  P.’s  on  federal  and  provincial  levels 
both.  Mackenzie  King,  Premier  in  1924, 
frequently  referred  to  his  own  father, 
who  had  been  blind  in  later  life,  and 
assured  the  Colonel  of  his  co-opera¬ 
tion.  R.  B.  Bennett,  Conservative  Pre¬ 
mier  in  the  early  30’s  asserted  his  in¬ 
terest.  Nothing  happened.  In  1931, 
C.  N.  I.  B.  and  the  other  agencies  for 
the  blind  agreed  on  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion  but  the  depression  was  in  full 
swing,  and  concerted  attack  proved 
fruitless. 

In  1937  a  pension  for  the  blind  was 
established,  and  though  it  was  received 
joyously  among  the  sightless,  it  was 


only  the  faint  shadow  of  the  allowance 
the  Committee  desired.  However,  it 
was  what  they  had  requested. 

It  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  old  age 
pension  issuing  $20  a  month  to  those 
of  40  years  of  age  and  over.  Earning 
restrictions  were  limited  to  $200  and 
$400  per  year  for  single  and  married 
persons  respectively.  The  pension,  even 
with  these  restrictions  was  a  God-send 
to  the  unemployable  blind.  However, 
the  limited  earning  allowed  imposed  a 
burden  that  was  discouraging  to  initia¬ 
tive  and  diligence  for  those  who  were 
partially  employable.  Some  provinces 
added  a  small  bonus  when  World  War 
II  broke  out.  Ontario  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  gave  $10  a  month,  but  Ontario 
discontinued  the  grant  in  1949  when 
the  Federal  House  increased  the  na¬ 
tional  pension  to  $40  per  month. 

In  1944  a  new  voice  was  heard.  The 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  a  vol¬ 
unteer  group,  formed  with  a  C.  N.  I.  B. 
blessing  to  strengthen  the  Institute’s 
social  rehabilitation,  decided  to  make 
the  pension  program  a  particular  point 
of  attack.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
legislative  committee  C.  C.  B.  was  soon 
adding  its  weight  to  the  arguments  for 
more  practical  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  blind,  jointly  with  the  Institute. 
1  hey  wrote  letters,  called  in  person, 
and  urged  others  to  take  up  the  cause. 
In  short  C.  C.  B.  gave  a  boost  to  the 
C.  N.  I.  B.  barrage  on  Ottawa,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  till  the  House  of  Commons 
slightly  relaxed  the  restrictions  on  the 
pension. 

In  1947  the  eligibility  age  was  re¬ 
duced  to  21,  and  the  permissible  in¬ 
come,  including  pension,  was  increased 
to  $720  for  single  persons,  $1200  for 
the  blind  person  married  to  a  sighted 
spouse,  and  $1320  for  a  sightless  mar¬ 
ried  couple.  Though  young  sightless 
citizens  were  to  receive  consideration, 
their  problems  and  way  of  life  were 
entirely  distinct  from  those  in  the  old 
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age  group,  thus,  should  have  had  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation. 

The  new,  more  generous  regulations 
did  not  prevent  Baker  and  his  ever  in¬ 
creasing  supporters  from  badgering  the 
bill  makers  as  intensely  as  ever.  The 
Blind  Persons’  Allowance  is  the  result. 

The  1952  terms  do  not  increase  the 
monthly  $40  nor  alter  the  21-year  eligi¬ 
bility  line,  but  halves  the  20-year  Ca¬ 
nadian  residency  formerly  demanded, 
and  increases  the  permissible  income 
bracket  by  $120  a  year.  This  means  that 
the  single  blind  person  with  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  $480  a  year  can  earn  another 
$360,  a  total  of  $840.  The  annual  total 
for  a  married  blind  person  is  $1320, 
permitting  an  income  exclusive  of 


government  allowance  of  $840.  A  sight¬ 
less  married  couple  may  earn  as  much 
as  $480  and  still  draw  their  allowance, 
making  a  total  income  of  $1440  a  year. 

“This  is  a  big  gain,  and  we’re  all  very 
happy  about  it,’’  Col.  Baker  told  us, 
“but  the  campaign  isn’t  over  yet.’’  The 
new  Act  opens  the  gate  for  further 
legislation,  which,  through  the  modern 
outlook,  will  provide  blindness  allow¬ 
ance,  stripped  of  means  test  and  quali¬ 
fying  clauses,  that  will  encourage  the 
sightless  worker  to  earn  to  the  utmost 
and  enjoy  a  living  comparable  to  that 
of  his  sighted  competitor.  When  this 
has  been  achieved,  it  will  really  be  the 
modern  Magna  Charta  for  blind  Cana¬ 
dians. 
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An  Exploratory  Study  Comparing 
the  Maze  Learning  Ability  of 
Blind  and  Sighted  Subjects 


The  stylus  maze  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  psychological  tool  in 
the  study  of  learning.  Its  popularity 
of  usage  may  be  partially  explained 
by  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  means  of  analysis  of  many  facets 
of  the  subject. 

Three  of  the  most  noted  experiments 
conducted  with  blind  subjects  using  a 
stylus  maze  test  are:  H.  Carr,  “The 
Influence  of  Visual  Guidance  in  Maze 
Learning”;  *  J.  R.  Knotts  and  W.  R. 
Miles  “The  Maze-Learning  Ability  of 
Blind  Compared  with  Sighted  Chil¬ 
dren”;  ** ***  H.  L.  Koch  and  J.  Ufkess, 
“A  Comparative  Study  of  Stylus  Maze 
Learning  by  Blind  and  Seeing  Sub¬ 
jects.”  ##*  We  have  chosen  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  last  work  because  it  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  material  used  in  Carr’s  study 
and  is  concerned  with  adults,  as  is  the 
experiment  reported  here. 

Koch  and  Ufkess  conducted  their 
survey  using  19  blind  subjects  chosen 
from  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  an  age  range  of  from  14  to  26 
years.  This  group  was  compared  with  20 
sighted  subjects  chosen  from  100  high 
school  and  college  students  available. 
The  age  range  of  the  sighted  group  was 
14  to  32  years.  The  results  obtained 
tend  to  show  that  the  variation  be- 


*  Journal  of  Exceptional  Psychology,  4,  1921. 

**  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  36,  1929. 

***  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
9,  1926. 
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tween  the  sighted  and  the  blind  is  most 
markedly  shown  in  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors. 

The  intelligence  of  all  subjects  was 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  Army 
Alpha  test.  The  test  was  read  to  all 
subjects.  However,  it  is  significant  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  items  were 
deleted  from  the  test  to  make  it  more 
adaptable  for  the  blind,  thus  changing 
the  validity  of  the  test  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  standardized. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  of  the 
summary  Koch  and  Ufkess  attached  to 
their  study: 

1.  Blind  subjects  tended  to  be  less 
successful,  on  the  average,  in  maze¬ 
learning  of  the  stylus  variety  than 
our  normal  subjects.  The  error  cri¬ 
terion  of  skill  in  maze  performance 
differentiates  the  two  visual  groups 
more  markedly  than  does  either  the 
trial  or  time  criterion. 

2.  Some  visual  experience  before 
the  onset  of  blindness  seems  to  re¬ 
duce  materially  the  handicap  which 
the  blind  as  a  group  seem  to  suffer. 

3.  The  intelligence  of  the  subject, 
whether  he  is  with  or  without  defec¬ 
tive  vision,  determines,  in  part,  the 
ease  with  which  he  masters  the  maze. 

The  experiment  we  are  reporting 
here  was  designed  as  a  departure  from 
the  usual  use  of  the  stylus  maze.  In  this 
study  we  are  searching  for  possible 
practical  application  to  life  and  teach- 
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Composite  graph  for  all  three  groups,  indicating  number  of  errors  occurring  in  each 
trial.  Group  A:  total  trials,  34;  total  errors,  137.  Group  B:  total  trials,  24;  total  errors,  130. 
Group  C:  total  trials,  42;  total  errors,  231. 


ing  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  making  a 
comparison  of  the  learning  ability  and 
methods  employed  by  two  groups  of 
seeing  subjects.  Thirty  subjects  were 
used  in  the  study:  ten  blind  subjects, 
ten  sighted  subjects  who  were  blind¬ 
folded  during  the  orientation  period, 
and  ten  seeing  subjects  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  orient  themselves  visually  be¬ 
fore  the  test  began. 

We  chose  the  stylus  maze  test  in 
order  not  to  give  any  undue  advantage 
to  any  group.  A  paper  maze  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  impractical  for  the  blind 


person,  and  a  finger  maze  would  give 
braille-reading  blind  persons  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  seeing  subjects. 

Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was: 

(1)  To  observe  the  methods  used  by 
blind  subjects. 

(2)  To  observe  the  methods  used  by 
seeing  subjects  when  oriented  with  the 
same  methods  used  to  orient  the  blind. 

(3)  To  compare  these  methods  with 
a  third  group  who  were  oriented  by 
visual  means. 
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Apparatus 

One  ten-point  and  one  twelve-point 
stylus  maze  board,  a  blindfold,  and  a 
stop  watch. 

Subjects 

In  all  three  groups  used  the  indi¬ 
viduals  were  highly  motivated,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  willingness  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  this  study.  The  group  of  blind 
were  by  far  the  most  interested  and 
eager  of  all  the  subjects  used.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  motivation  correlates  highly 
with  learning  and  therefore  will  affect 
the  results. 

A  brief  description  of  each  group  is 
necessary  to  further  clarify  the  sam¬ 
pling.  This  clarification  will  tend  to  set 


limits  to  any  conclusions  or  generaliza¬ 
tions.  The  sampling  is  admittedly  se¬ 
lective,  because  we  could  use  only  those 
who  were  willing  and  available. 

Group  A.  Ten  blind  adults:  eight  were 
high  school  graduates  and  two  were 
college  graduates.  Six  were  males  and 
four  females.  Five  of  the  group  were 
trained  and  ready  for  employment, 
three  were  employed  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  and  two  professional  workers.  None 
of  the  subjects  in  this  group  possessed 
visual  acuity  greater  than  simple  light 
perception. 

Group  B.  Ten  sighted  subjects:  three 
graduate  nurses,  one  electrical  engineer, 
one  salesman,  two  college  students 


Composite  graph  for  all  three  groups,  indicating  time  in  seconds  required  for  each 
trial.  Trials  for  composite  groups:  A,  34;  B,  24;  C,  42. 
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(graduate  level),  one  school  teacher, 
and  two  businessmen.  Six  were  males 
and  four  were  females. 

Group  C.  Ten  sighted  subjects:  one 
office  supervisor,  three  insurance  sales¬ 
men,  one  drug  salesman,  one  electronic 
engineer,  two  school  teachers,  one  sec¬ 
retary,  and  a  shop  foreman.  Six  were 
males  and  four  females. 

The  above  will  hardly  represent  a 
random  sampling  and  will  present  lim¬ 
itations  in  forming  valid  conclusions. 

Method 

Each  subject  was  instructed  that  he 
would  be  timed  for  each  trial  and  that 
every  error  would  be  counted,  includ¬ 
ing  those  for  each  hesitation.  Successful 
completion  required  three  consecutive 
trials  without  error.  The  time  lapse 
between  trials  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

A.  Used  with  ten  blind  subjects: 

The  blind  persons  were  allowed  to 
examine  the  twelve-point  maze  for  two 
minutes,  the  examiner  showing  the 
starting  point  and  finishing  point.  The 
twelve-point  maze  was  then  replaced 
with  a  ten-point  maze,  and  the  subjects 
were  instructed  to  work  with  speed  and 
accuracy  from  the  starting  point  to  the 
finishing  point,  trying  to  avoid  each 
cul  de  sac.  The  examiner  placed  the 
stylus  in  the  starting  point,  and  the 
subjects  were  not  allowed  to  use  their 
fingers  except  to  hold  the  stylus  with¬ 
out  letting  their  fingers  touch  the 
board.  The  person’s  other  hand  was 
placed  at  the  finishing  point  for  orien¬ 
tation  purposes.  When  the  subjects 
finished  the  maze  the  examiner  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  starting  point  again. 

B.  Used  with  ten  seeing  subjects  who 
were  blindfolded: 

The  subjects  in  the  second  group 
were  blindfolded  and  oriented  the  same 
as  the  blind  subjects.  These  subjects 


were  never  permitted  to  see  the  board 
until  the  test  was  completed. 

C.  Used  with  one  group  of  ten  seeing 
subjects: 

This  group  was  oriented  to  the 
twelve-point  maze  by  being  permitted 
to  examine  it  visually  for  a  two-minute 
period,  corresponding  with  the  two 
minutes  during  which  the  subjects  in 
the  other  two  groups  were  oriented 
tactually.  These  subjects  were  then 
blindfolded  and  given  the  ten-point 
maze.  The  remainder  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  were  the  same  as  for  Group  A. 

Findings 

1.  Tactual  methods  employed  to 
learn  the  problem  seem  to  have  a 
more  lasting  effect  than  visual  ori¬ 
entation.  This  was  evidenced  in  both 
A  and  B  groups. 

2.  Both  blind  and  seeing  persons 
solved  the  ends  of  the  maze  first  and 
the  center  last. 

3.  The  most  frequent  errors  made 
are  the  last  to  be  eliminated. 

4.  Motivation  will  directly  affect 
the  degree  of  learning  in  a  problem 
situation.  Of  the  subjects  used  in 
this  study,  the  blind  persons  seemed 
more  motivated  than  the  others. 

5.  The  blind  persons  used  a 
method  of  attack  which  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  groups.  They 
worked  slowly  and  carefully  in  the 
first  trials,  exploring  every  part  of 
the  maze;  then  they  began  to  elimi¬ 
nate  errors  systematically.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  group  employed  an 
attack  based  at  least  in  part  on  “vis¬ 
ualization”  (ultimate  construction  of 
a  mental  image  of  the  entire  board) 
plus  kinesthetic  memory. 

6.  Those  who  were  tactually  ori¬ 
ented  were  able  to  complete  the  maze 
with  fewer  trials.  Presumably  kines¬ 
thetic  memory  was  among  the  major 
factors  responsible  for  this  result. 
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7.  Although  the  blind  required 
ten  more  trials  than  those  seeing 
people  who  were  tactually  oriented, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  their 
average  time  per  trial  was  far  less 
than  this  group  (for  Group  A,  40.87 
seconds  per  trial;  for  Group  B,  76.04 
seconds  per  trial). 

Conclusions 

From  our  study  two  possibilities  sug¬ 
gest  themselves: 

1.  Modified  tactual  methodology  of 
this  type  might  be  applied  to  teaching 
some  blind  people  a  useful  amount  of 
free-hand  pen  writing,  impressing  the 
mental  images  tactually.  This  possi¬ 
bility  was  suggested  when  one  of  the 
blind  subjects  illustrated  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  maze  test  that  she  could 
reproduce  the  maze  with  pencil  and 
paper,  without  using  the  other  hand 
for  a  guide.  This  was  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  her  pencil  writing  was  almost 
illegible  in  spite  of  efforts  to  improve 
it.  The  girl  could  produce  the  maze  in 
conformity  with  the  normal  size  and 
also  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 


2.  In  addition,  the  test  appears  to 
have  significant  possibilities  in  study¬ 
ing  a  client’s  ability  to  complete  a 
complicated  and  frustrating  task  and 
his  approach  to  that  task.  In  com¬ 
plex  industrial  jobs,  the  level  of  an 
individual's  achievement  is  often  meas¬ 
ured  by  his  tenacity  and  perseverance. 
The  capacity  to  stay  with  a  repetitive 
situation  and  increase  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  With  a  maze  test 
this  frustration  factor  can  be  studied 
to  some  degree.  The  recorded  actions 
and  verbalization  under  stress  can  be 
valuable  when  used  as  supporting  ma¬ 
terial  to  personality  and  temperament 
inventories. 

The  reader  may  find  several  useful 
possibilities  in  a  stylus  maze  test.  Our 
main  purpose  in  making  this  study  was 
to  explore  an  additional  tool  that  might 
be  of  assistance  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind,  fully 
realizing  that  predictive  measures  do 
not  constitute  the  total  program,  but 
they  can  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  serious  mistakes  in  place¬ 
ment. 
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Looking  to  the  Future  of  Sight  Conservation 


Less  than  forty  years  ago  no  special 
provisions  were  offered  in  the  public 
schools  for  partially  sighted  children. 
It  was  the  practice  then  to  place  chil¬ 
dren  with  serious  eye  difficulties  in  the 
school  for  the  blind.  While  this  pro¬ 
cedure  had  some  advantages,  it  pre¬ 
sented  many  disadvantages  to  the  child, 
such  as  living  away  from  home  and  the 
strain  of  mastering  braille  with  the 
fingers  where  some  useful  vision  was 
present.  The  daily  contacts  with  the 
blind  must  have  presented  an  ominous 
future  and  had  an  emotional  effect  on 
many  children  with  partial  vision. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  educat¬ 
ors  that  a  special  program  of  teaching 
was  needed  for  visually  handicapped 
children,  and  sight  conservation  classes 
began  to  appear  in  the  public  schools 
about  1913.  Today  there  are  684  such 
classes  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  statement  points  out  that, 
at  present,  there  are  approximately 
60,000  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  unable  to  use  advantageously 
the  standard  textbooks  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  material  provided  for  normally 
seeing  pupils.  Yet  only  about  8,000  of 
these  children  are  enrolled  in  sight¬ 
saving  classes.  The  implications  here 
are  that  sight  conservation  work  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  While  there  are  now  684 
of  these  special  classes  in  the  United 
States,  five  or  six  times  as  many  classes 
are  needed  to  provide  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  all  visually 
handicapped  pupils. 

The  organization  and  administration 
of  these  classes,  established  throughout 
the  country,  follow  a  definite  pattern  in 


DOROTHEA  DI  PRETORO 

the  large  cities.  Candidates  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  medical  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  ophthalmologists.  Children 
with  corrected  vision  of  20/70  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  are  referred  for  special 
class  placement.  Other  acceptable  can¬ 
didates  to  a  sight  conservation  class 
include  those  with  a  limited  visual 
field,  and  progressive  eye  diseases.  Oc¬ 
casionally  temporary  placement  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  children  who  need  post¬ 
operative  care.  Children  with  20/200  or 
less  vision  after  correction  are  usually 
referred  for  placement  in  classes  for  the 
blind  as  this  low  degree  of  vision  indi¬ 
cates  the  child  will  have  to  learn  braille 
to  pursue  his  education. 

Registers  of  the  sight  conservation 
classes  range  from  about  10  to  20  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  in  several  different  grades. 
The  individual  differences,  variety  of 
eye  diseases,  and  the  wide  grade  range 
present  multiple  problems  to  the 
teacher  of  the  special  class.  A  coordi¬ 
nated  program,  in  which  the  visually 
handicapped  child  spends  part  of  the 
day  in  the  regular  grade,  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  most  schools  having  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes.  Programs  of  this  kind 
permit  social  contacts  with  normally 
sighted  children,  allow  for  wholesome 
competition,  and  provide  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  with  a  sense  of  belonging. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  is  free  for  a  part 
of  the  day  to  prepare  work  for  the 
children  and  to  give  them  individual¬ 
ized  instruction  when  they  return  to 
the  special  class  from  the  regular  grade. 

The  materials  of  instruction  include 
large  print  books,  bulletin  typewriters, 
soft  lead  pencils,  unglazed  and  unlined 
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paper,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  appropriate  equipment  for 
suitable  arts  and  crafts. 

The  classrooms  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  are  large  and  have  an 
extensive  blackboard  area.  Lighting  in 
the  classroom  is  the  best  obtainable, 
from  which  all  sources  of  glare  are 
eliminated.  Seats  and  desks  are  movable 
and  adjustable,  to  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  light  on  work  surface  and  ease 
and  comfort  for  the  child. 

The  foregoing  provisions  are  main¬ 
tained  quite  adequately  in  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  in  many  com¬ 
munities;  but  this  service  in  the  high 
schools  shows  a  decided  lag.  There  are 
undoubtedly  sound  financial  reasons  to 
account  for  this.  The  cost  of  operating 
small  classes  for  visually  handicapped 
children  and  the  expense  of  required 
special  materials  are  greater  than  many 
localities  can  afford.  As  a  consequence, 
the  high  school  student  frequently  must 
work  out  his  own  problem  with  little 
or  no  assistance.  By  public  demand 
high  school  sight  conservation  classes 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  a  few  cities. 
In  others,  visiting  teacher  service  is 
available  for  the  student.  Is  this  all  that 
can  be  done  to  help  partially  sighted 
boys  and  girls  obtain  an  education 
which  will  make  them  self-supporting, 
well-adjusted,  and  useful  citizens? 

Let  us  look  into  the  future  of  sight 
conservation,  not  only  in  the  schools 
but  throughout  life.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  social  agencies  are  showing 
increased  interest  and  providing  in¬ 
creased  service,  care,  and  treatment  for 
expectant  mothers.  Proper  medication 
at  birth  can  account  for  saving  the  eyes 
of  many  babies.  The  alarming  number 
of  prematurely  born  babies  with  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  noted  recently,  has 
been  a  strong  challenge  to  the  medical 
profession.  Several  eye  clinics  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  research  projects  to  determine 
the  cause  of  this  condition,  to  eradicate 


it,  or  reduce  the  incidence,  as  in  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum.  Investigation  of 
the  etiology  of  congenital  cataracts  and 
glaucoma  are  other  projects  in  progress 
which  will  eventually  serve  to  lower 
the  number  of  such  cases. 

Research  and  preventive  methods 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  eye  hygiene  program  of  the  future 
thus  reducing,  or  keeping  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  number  of  children  with 
visual  handicaps. 

Work  in  the  field  of  parent  educa¬ 
tion  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  children  having  visual  handi¬ 
caps.  A  program  on  the  care  of  young 
children’s  eyes  should  be  conducted  for 
parents,  either  by  the  schools  or  the 
medical  profession.  Frequently,  refrac¬ 
tive  errors  in  very  young  children  can 
be  corrected  before  serious  damage  oc¬ 
curs.  To  serve  as  the  proverbial  ounce 
of  prevention  an  eye  examination  by  an 
ophthalmologist  should  be  made  possi¬ 
ble  for  children  of  preschool  age. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  children  with  serious  eye  de¬ 
fects  will  have  the  resources  of  sight 
conservation  programs  and  specially 
trained  teachers  to  aid  them.  As  a  maxi¬ 
mum  only  10  or  12  children  will  be 
enrolled  in  each  class.  In  the  vocational 
and  academic  high  schools  provisions 
for  sight-saving  classes  will  be  made  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  students. 

The  sight  conservation  classrooms  of 
the  future  will  be  equipped  with  the 
best  lighting  that  illuminating  engi¬ 
neers  can  supply.  Desks  that  adjust  to 
an  angle  of  about  6o°  will  be  provided, 
as  well  as  large  print  books  with  colored 
illustrations,  and  any  other  new  suita¬ 
ble  equipment  that  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  teachers  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  will  possess  a  wide  knowledge 
of  mental  hygiene,  curriculum  trends, 
educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
and  the  functions  and  available  serv- 
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ices  of  all  co-operating  agencies.  The 
teacher  will  use  to  advantage  the  radio, 
visual  aids,  the  sound  scriber,  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  machine,  and  other  stimula¬ 
tive  and  developmental  inventions, 
without  causing  eye  fatigue  to  the  child. 

An  educational  guidance  program 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
school  life  of  the  partially  sighted  child. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development 
of  the  child’s  capabilities,  emotional 
and  social  adjustment,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  acceptance  of  his  handicap.  In 
the  high  schools,  students  will  receive 
not  only  educational  guidance  but  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  as  well.  There  is  a 
lack  of  available  printed  material  on 
vocational  guidance  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  But  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  will  yield  valuable  information 
for  the  guidance  counselor  to  impart 
to  the  students. 


Since  visual  difficulties  appear  fre¬ 
quently  in  older  people,  it  would  seem 
advisable  for  the  school  and  health 
authorities  to  provide  a  program  of  eye 
hygiene  for  the  general  public.  Larger 
print  in  telephone  books,  in  magazines, 
and  in  newspapers  could  well  be  advo¬ 
cated.  More  attention  will  be  paid  to 
proper  lighting  in  home  and  industry. 
Periodic  medical  examinations  of  the 
eyes  will  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  general  health  program. 

In  brief  review,  we  look  ahead  to 
improved  and  expanded  facilities  in 
the  schools,  especially  high  schools,  for 
partially  sighted  children  who  need 
close  supervision  while  the  eye  is  in  the 
process  of  development;  a  program  of 
eye  hygiene  in  every  classroom  and 
home;  and  an  active  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  importance 
and  means  of  conserving  vision. 


Foundation  Day  at  A.  F.  B. 


“Foundation  Day,”  which  will  be  ob¬ 
served  annually  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  on  the  third  Thurs¬ 
day  of  October  in  accordance  with  the 
amended  Bylaws,  was  fittingly  initiated 
on  October  16,  1952,  with  noteworthy 
events  throughout  the  day.  The  type 
of  activities  on  that  date  differed  very 
little  from  similar  occasions  in  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  years,  although  the 
designation  as  Foundation  Day  is  a 
departure. 

At  1 1  A.M.  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  members  took  place,  at  which  time 
elections  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
held.  Trustees-at-Large  newly  elected 
were  Mr.  James  S.  Adams,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Miss  Katharine  Cornell,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  who  was 
formally  accepted  to  membership  on 


the  Board  by  virtue  of  his  recent  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(replacing  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Past  Presi¬ 
dent).  Vacancies  in  three  Groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  categories  were  also  filled,  as 
follows:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  Group  1;  Mr.  Byron  M. 
Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Group 
7;  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Group  8.  Resigna¬ 
tions  were  accepted  from  Mr.  Chauncey 
McCormick,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Harold  T.  Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
other  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Walter  O.  Briggs  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  Board  of  Trustees  now 
numbers  twenty-five. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  went  into  an¬ 
nual  session  at  12  o’clock,  immediately 
following  the  members’  meeting.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  presided.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  as 
Secretary  was  accepted  with  regret  and 
with  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
services  he  had  so  well  rendered  as  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  officers  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are:  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel;  President,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer;  Secretary,  Mr.  Eustace 
Seligman;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Miss  Martha 
Sobieski  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Migel. 

Mr.  Ziegler  as  President  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  year’s  work  of  the 
Foundation  which  was  impressive  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  extent  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  services  provided. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  interest  came  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  at  which  the 
Migel  annual  award  was  bestowed  in 
the  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  guests 
and  friends.  The  ceremonies  were 
charming  in  simplicity  and  charming 
in  the  personalities  participating.  The 
Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  awarded  each 
year  to  a  person  or  persons  recognized 
for  “outstanding  service  to  the  blind.’’ 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  and  Miss  Daisy 


Fiske  Rogers,  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  various  capacities,  one  of 
which  was  founding  the  Association’s 
Music  School,  were  honored  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  winning  manner  for  which 
Mr.  Migel  is  affectionately  known  he 
introduced  Helen  Keller,  who  made 
the  presentations.  The  citations  made 
by  Miss  Keller  deeply  moved  those  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  significance  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  each  of  the  honored 
recipients.  Mr.  Watson  was  delineated 
in  Miss  Keller’s  perfect  choice  of  words 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  engineering  research  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Watson's  modest 
response  was  that  employing  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  a  humane  thing  to  do,  and 
that  the  handicapped  in  industry  are 
as  efficient  as  any  other  employees  if 
properly  trained  and  placed. 

In  giving  the  medal  to  Miss  Rogers, 
Miss  Keller  spoke  of  the  force  of  the 
personal  zeal  and  devotion  of  (Miss 
Rogers  as  directed  toward  individual 
blind  persons  and  as  evidenced  by  the 
results  of  the  great  work  being  done 
by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  day’s  events  closed  on  another 
happy  note  when  Foundation  staff  and 
Trustees  joined  in  the  gala  annual  din¬ 
ner. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


Note  changes  in  the  Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  as  follows: 

On  page  34 — Mrs.  Milton  E.  Zucker- 
mann  is  President  of  the  Blind  Serv¬ 
ice  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Gottfried  Bernstein. 

On  page  47 — Miss  Eunice  L.  Kenyon  is 


Executive  Director  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Janet  S.  Gross  in  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies. 

On  page  93 — Mr.  Howard  Hanson  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Robert  L.  Moe  as  Director 
of  the  South  Dakota  Services  for  the 
Blind. 
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Appointments 


Recognizing  that  the  field  of  public 
awareness  of  the  true  concepts  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  most  seriously  neg¬ 
lected  phases  of  services  to  the  blind, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
this  fall  has  begun  a  gradually  expand¬ 
ing  program  of  public  education.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  announcements  by  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  nationally 
known  educator,  writer,  lecturer,  and 
commentator,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Foundation  to  augment  the  agency’s 
existing  facilities  in  the  field  of  public 
relations,  public  education  and  pub- 
licitv. 

j 

Dr.  Ziemer  as  the  Director  of  Public 
Education  officially  began  his  duties  in 
this  newly  organized  department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
October  1.  However,  it  is  understood 
that  for  a  period  of  weeks  he  and  his 
department  will  be  concentrating  on  an 
intensive  review  of  the  history  of  public 
educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  of  the  possible  ave¬ 
nues  open  which  might  expedite  the 
development  and  broadening  of  this 
particular  service,  one  of  the  many 
rendered  by  the  Foundation. 

“The  problem  of  bringing  about  a 
better  public  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  average 
man  of  the  true  facts  about  blindness 
has  been  discussed  for  almost  three 
years  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,”  Mr.  Barnett  said.  “As  a 
result  of  this  continued  interest”,  he 
went  on  to  say,  “the  Board  of  Trustees 
came  to  the  ,  conclusion  that  public 
relations  of  the  type  which  seeks  to 
interest  contributors  or  to  advertise 
an  agency’s  program,  while  quite  worth- 


Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer 


while  and  certainly  necessary,  is  not 
solving  the  really  basic  need  of  correct¬ 
ing  and  readjusting  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  blindness  in  the  mind  of  the 
sighted  world.” 

Dr.  Ziemer’s  duties  not  only  will  in¬ 
clude  the  active  promotion  of  public 
education  through  many  media  but 
also  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
the  publicity  phases  of  all  technical  and 
professional  activities  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Ziemer’s  department  will  in¬ 
corporate  the  specialized  functions  of 
Miss  Emily  Klinkhart,  veteran  leader 
in  the  Foundation’s  direct  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  and  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Blankenhorn,  for  several  years  pub¬ 
licity  secretary  for  the  reporting  of 
Foundation  activities. 

Dr.  Ziemer’s  background  has  largely 
been  concerned  with  education,  writ¬ 
ing  and  lecturing.  A  native  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Dr.  Ziemer  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  culminating  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  received 
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his  Ph.  D.  degree.  As  an  educator  prior 
to  World  War  II,  Dr.  Ziemer  super¬ 
vised  the  educational  system  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  1926-1929  after 
which  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  founder 
of  the  American  Colony  School.  While 
residing  in  Berlin,  he  served  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
London  Daily  Mail  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  1944  Dr.  Ziemer  joined  a  special 
war  agency  serving  overseas  with 
SHAEF  after  which  he  carried  the  rank 
of  Lt.  Col.  of  the  4th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  the  3rd  Army.  Because  of 
his  keen  knowledge  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  European  affairs,  Dr. 


Ziemer  was  called  upon  by  the  United 
State  Military  Government  to  under¬ 
take  the  supervision  of  organizing  a 
free  press  in  post-war  Bavaria.  In  1948 
he  founded,  organized  and  executively 
administered  International  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  independent 
foreign  trade  company. 

Dr.  Ziemer  has  authored  many  books, 
among  which  are  “Two  Thousand  and 
Ten  Days  of  Hitler”,  “Education  for 
Death”,  “The  Making  of  the  Nazi”  and 
“Should  Hitler’s  Children  Live”.  Two 
of  his  books,  “Hitler’s  Children”  and 
“Education  for  Death”  were  later  made 
into  motion  pictures.  Dr.  Ziemer  resides 
with  his  wife  in  New  Jersey. 


JV.  R.  A.  Honors  Helen  Keller , 
Peter  J.  Salmon 


Helen  Keller  and  Peter  J.  Salmon 
were  signally  honored  in  October  when 
they  each  received  the  citation  for  out¬ 
standing  work  for  the  blind  from  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Lay  and  professional  awards  are  given 
annually  by  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association  to  persons  recognized 
for  meritorious  service  to  the  disabled. 
Thus  it  is  of  interest  to  the  blind  and 
all  workers  for  the  blind  that  this  year, 
at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  N.R.A. 
in  Louisville,  the  professional  and  the 
lay  recipients  were  both  representatives 
from  the  field  of  the  blind.  These  are 
probably  the  first  two  instances  in  which 
this  high  recognition  has  come  to  per¬ 
sonalities  in  this  field,  of  all  the  handi¬ 
caps  represented  in  the  Association. 

Helen  Keller  was  presented  with  the 
lay  award.  Her  life  and  her  stature  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  are 


familiar  to  all.  Mr.  Joy  O.  Talley,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  stated  that  the  lay  award 
was  bestowed  on  Miss  Keller  because  by 
example  and  inspiration  she  has  helped 
the  disabled  immeasurably. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  received  the  profes¬ 
sional  award.  His  leadership  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standards  and  conditions 
in  sheltered  workshops,  as  well  as  in 
vocational  counseling,  and  in  progres¬ 
sive  legislation,  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  until  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  he 
is  Executive  Director,  has  become  a 
major  influence  for  progress  in  its  field 
throughout  America  and  the  world. 

The  N.R.A.  represents  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  professional  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  and  includes  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  medical,  educational, 
labor  and  management  fields. 
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Eastern  Home  Teachers 
Report  Successful  Meeting 


The  fourteenth  biennial  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  on 
October  1,  2  and  3,  1952,  at  the  John 
Bartram  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  meeting  opened  at  8  P.M.  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  with  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Anderson,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  substituting 
for  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Teachers  (who  was  suffering  with 
laryngitis)  acting  as  Chairman.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  people  were  in  attendance. 
Following  an  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  C.  T.  Miller  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Reformed  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Conference  was  addressed 
by  the  Honorable  William  Brown,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  extended  an  of¬ 
ficial  welcome,  to  which  an  appropriate 
response  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter 
Evans,  President  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
George  Dauth,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  also  extended  an  official  wel¬ 
come,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York,  who  addressed  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  of  “The  Home 
Teacher — Specialist  in  People." 

On  Thursday,  October  2nd,  papers 
were  presented  by  Miss  Marjorie  Postley 
of  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Nelson  Chappel  of 
the  John  Milton  Society,  New  York; 
Miss  Ethel  Beard  of  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy  of  the  Graduate 


Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  W.  Earl 
Quay  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Bauman  of  Personnel  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Mc- 
Mullin  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ritter  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Harold  Richterman  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  (in  some 
brief  remarks)  an  explanation  of  a 
radio  equipped  for  deaf-blind  com¬ 
munication  by  Mr.  James  Roderick  of 
the  Blair-Center  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
Altoona. 

At  7  P.M.  on  Thursday,  108  people 
sat  down  to  dinner — the  biennial  ban¬ 
quet — at  which  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of 
Hartford  presided  as  Toastmaster  (in 
the  regrettable  but  unavoidable  absence 
of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn). 
During  the  evening  messages  of  greet¬ 
ing  were  received  from  Miss  Mary  E. 
French,  Miss  Rowena  Morse,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Special  guests  of  the  Conference  at  the 
banquet,  and  each  of  whom  responded 
briefly  to  the  recognition  accorded  them 
for  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  particularly  in  behalf  of  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  were  Mrs.  Walter 
Price  of  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss  Marion 
Kohn  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  gathering  joined  in  singing 
led  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Murray  of  Beaver 
Falls,  and  later  listened  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm  to  a  delightful  trav- 
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elogue  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  described 
a  journey  he  and  Mrs.  Cummings  made 
in  1951,  which  took  them  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  England  and  Ireland.  All 
were  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

On  Friday  morning  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  1952-1954  bien¬ 
nium: 

Honorary  Life  President — Miss  Mary 
E.  French,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
President — Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts;  Vice-President — 
Richard  Kennen,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Secretary — Alfred  Allen,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York;  Treasurer — Miss  Ruth  H. 
Laupheimer,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Interesting  papers  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Mulberger  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Wills  Hospital  and  by  Mr. 
Douglas  MacFarland  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  of  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Following  luncheon,  papers  were 
given  by  Miss  D.  Milo  Upjohn  of  the 
Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Mission  and  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
of  McKay  Associates  of  New  York. 

President  Evans  then  installed  the 
new  officers,  each  of  whom  pledged  his 
best  efforts  in  serving  the  Conference 
during  the  next  two  years. 

— Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 


Necrology 


Mrs.  Annie  F.  Harris,  89,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  7  in  Pelham,  New  York.  Prior  to 
her  retirement  about  twenty  years  ago 
Mrs.  Harris  was  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  in  work  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  St.  Louis.  She 
helped  to  effect  state  legislation,  and  to 
establish  workshops  for  the  blind.  Her 
official  connections  were  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Association  for  the  Blind,  later 
known  as  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Isabel  Waterer  Kennedy  (Mrs.  R. 
Kerr)  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
on  September  27  at  her  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  She  was  82  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Inc.,  which  she  founded  in  1909. 
Born  in  England,  she  came  to  America 
sixty  years  ago.  Inspired  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon,  son  of  Dr.  William  Moon, 
she  took  an  interest  in  the  blind  and 
was  identified  with  work  in  their  be¬ 
half  from  her  early  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society.  Due  to  her 
influence  in  home  teaching  work,  Moon 
type  became,  and  continues  to  be,  more 
widely  read  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
than  in  practically  any  other  area  in 
the  country. 
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Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homehound  Pro¬ 
grams — A  Handbook  of  Their  Establish¬ 
ment  and  Standards  of  Operation.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  90  pp.  including  appendix. 
$1.  Order  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Johnston, 
National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shops  and  Homebound  Programs,  22 
West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

This  handbook,  compiled  from  ma¬ 
terial  received  from  representative  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  held,  is  a  concise  description 
of  various  services  rendered  by  a  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  and  homebound  pro¬ 
gram.  The  factual  material  presented, 
leading  from  the  “determination  of 
need  for  such  a  program”  through  the 
various  steps  in  obtaining  a  well- 
rounded  organization,  should  prove  to 
be  a  useful  guide  to  any  group  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  such  a 
program  or  the  improvement  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  one.  The  manual  is  assembled 
for  easy  reading;  the  numbered  para¬ 
graphs  make  for  quick  reference  and 
the  size  and  type  of  binding  make  for 
convenient  handling. 

It  gives  a  description  of  the  various 
functions  to  be  performed  in  a  modern 
sheltered  shop  and  homebound  pro¬ 
gram,  clearly  defining  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  and  stressing  the  use  of 
common  terminology.  It  recognizes  the 
multiplicity  of  functions  that  often 
exist  in  such  a  program  and  suggests 
close  team  work  between  the  various 
health  and  welfare  organizations  in  the 
community. 


The  book  is  set  up  in  sections  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  significant  steps  and  pro¬ 
cedures  involved  in  the  determination 
of  the  need  for  a  sheltered  workshop 
and  homebound  program,  planning  for 
such  a  program,  setting  up  the  actual 
organization,  establishing  a  market  and 
the  details  involved  in  the  procedure 
of  marketing.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  types  of  workers  to  be  served, 
wages  and  staff  requirements  for  a 
sound  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  study 
will  help  to  crystallize  the  thinking  of 
many  leaders  in  the  workshop  field, 
relative  to  various  formulas  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  being  used  in  the  every¬ 
day  operation  of  these  programs.  Per¬ 
haps  workers  in  the  field  would  have 
liked  more  space  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  subsidies  for  maintaining  these 
services,  and  especially  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  financing  additional  costs 
which  come  about  after  trained  work¬ 
ers  leave  the  sheltered  shop  for  place¬ 
ment  in  industry  and  are  replaced  by 
less  capable  workers  who  may  never  be 
able  to  attain  outside  placement. 

However,  this  is  the  first  real,  down- 
to-earth  analysis  of  the  basic  principles 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  and  homebound  pro¬ 
grams  and  it  represents  a  very  objective 
evaluation  of  the  functions  involved. 
Workers  in  the  field  can  proceed  clearly 
by  careful  review  of  this  book  and,  with 
it,  will  be  able  to  chart  a  direct  course 
as  they  set  about  to  carry  on  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  people  they  serve.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  provoking  book  which  should  ben¬ 
efit  all  those  who  will  take  the  time  to 
study  it. 

— Byron  M.  Smith 
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TWO  NOTICES  TO 
A.  A.  W.  B.  MEMBERS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  has  voted  to  hold  the  next 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  opening  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  12  and  continuing  until 
noon  of  Friday,  July  17.  At  an  early 
date  all  members  will  receive  formal 
notice  together  with  a  hotel  reservation 
card. 

At  an  early  date  the  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Award  Committee  will  begin  to 
consider  the  recipient  for  the  1953 
Award.  In  order  that  their  decision 
may  be  reached  in  a  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  every  member  is  invited 
to  nominate  a  candidate  of  his  own 
choice  for  this  Award.  Those  wishing 
to  do  so  should  send  their  nominations 
immediately,  and  in  no  case  later  than 
January  15,  1953,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Awards  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  27,  California. 

— Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 
- ■ - 

The  Program  Committee  for  the  1953 
A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention  requests  your 
suggestions  for  the  General  Session  on 
Thursday,  July  16. 

The  program  is  to  consist  of  eight 
to  ten-minute  reports  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  In  a  sense  it  is  to  be  a 
“testimony"  meeting.  The  purposes  are 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
group  projects  and  procedures  that  are 
a  little  unusual  and  to  encourage  “ex¬ 
perimentation”  through  public  recog¬ 
nition.  The  Program  Committee  has 
the  strong  feeling  that  many  significant 
undertakings  are  under  way,  perhaps 
on  a  small  scale,  which  should  be 
known  to  all  of  us  for  our  benefit. 

If  you  are  participating  in,  or  know 
of,  any  such  undertaking  will  you 


please  write  the  Chairman  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101 
Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  We  hope  there  will  be  so 
many  good  suggestions  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  use  them  all  and  will  have 
to  recommend  a  similar  program  for 
the  1954  Convention! 

— Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chairman , 
Program  Committee 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blmd 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  l-A. 


A  blind  girl,  1949  graduate  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  with  a  major  in  Sociology, 
desires  a  position  as  a  home  teacher — prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  school  or  Center  for  Blind.  Please 
contact  Irene  Deak,  1810  Manhattan  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Youngstown  Society  for 
Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

A  well-established  organization  serving  the 
blind  seeks  a  young  college-trained  person  with 
sight.  Other  qualifications:  ability  in  English 
and  in  general  literary  matters,  versatility  and 
an  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Write  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  2-A. 


A  colored  blind  man  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 
caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
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years  regular  teaching  experience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business;  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Johnson,  1 iok  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 


Position  open  for  assistant  nurse  at  residential 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Most  understand  pro¬ 
gressive  method  of  child  care,  be  qualified  to 
give  medications  and  treatments,  and  to  assist 
in  supervising  attendants.  Write  to  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


The  Delta  Gamma  Foundation  with  offices 
at  Delta  Gamma  Central  Office,  50  West  Broad 
Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio,  is  again  offering 
scholarships  for  training  of  orthoptic  tech¬ 
nicians,  teachers  of  partially  seeing  children, 
and  specialists  for  blind  pre-school  children. 
Anyone  interested  should  write  to  the  above 
address. 


Jn  Zkls  Jssue 


During  World  War  II  C.  Warren  Bledsoe 
served  in  the  War-blinded  program  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and  later 
was  appointed  Special  Consultant  in  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Blinded  Veteran  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration.  In 
September  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  made  Chief  of 
the  Blind  Rehabilitation  Section,  Central 
Office,  United  States  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  His  article  on  page  245  was  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  Institute  on  the  Education 
of  Blind  Children  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  during  the  past  summer. 

- ■ - 

Mrs.  Dorothea  di  Pretoro  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the 


field  of  the  visually  handicapped.  Twelve 
of  those  years  were  devoted  to  teaching. 
For  ten  years  she  was  Assistant  to  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  Acting  Director  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped.  Mrs.  di  Pretoro  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Her  article  on  “Looking  to  the  Future 
of  Sight  Conservation”  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Field  of  Vision ,  a  quarterly 
journal  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 


Douglas  C.  MacFarland  since  1951  has 
been  Senior  Vocational  Counselor  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Form¬ 
erly  he  was  vocational  Counselor  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  He 
graduated  cum  laude,  with  a  Bachelor’s 
degree,  from  New  York  University  in  1949, 
and  received  his  Master’s  in  1950.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Mr.  MacFarland  is  studying  toward  his 
Doctorate. 


Paul  C.  O’Neill  is  Director  of  Publicity  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto. 

- ■ - 

Elizabeth  M.  Maloney  is  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  has 
been  with  that  organization  since  1944.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Fordham  School  of 
Social  Work.  Previous  to  her  association 
with  the  B.B.S.S.  Miss  Maloney  was  a  Medi¬ 
cal  Social  Worker  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
and  Roosevelt  Hospital,  both  in  New  York 
City,  and  Assistant  Field  Director  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  on  Long  Island,  New 
York. 
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Jh  Zkis  Jssue 


The  discourse  by  the  celebrated  British 
poet  and  playwright,  Nobel-prize-winning 
T.  S.  Eliot,  is  reprinted  from  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Books,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Book  League,  7  Albemarle  St., 
London.  This  was  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Eliot  at  a  meeting  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  and  which  was  held  jointly  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Book  League  in  support  of  the 
Braille  Centenary  Fund,  earlier  in  the  year. 


The  address  by  M.  Robert  Barnett  repro¬ 
duced  on  these  pages  was  given  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  year’s  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and  served 
to  keynote  the  three-day  meeting.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  is  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


An  agency  with  various  functions  like 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
can  and  does  do  an  all-around  job  of 
therapy  and  rehabilitation.  How  the  spe¬ 
cialists  in  that  agency  co-ordinate  their 
several  specialties  in  dealing  with  people 
in  the  workshops  is  described  by  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Nachmani  in  this  issue.  Mrs.  Nachmani 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  she  also  has  a  Master’s 
degree  in  psychology  and  social  work  from 
New  York  University.  She  is  case  supervisor 
and  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Social 


Service  department.  Prior  to  1951  her  major 
training  and  experience  had  been  in  the 
family  casework  field.  Her  article  is  an 
amplification  of  one  that  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Study 
Group  of  Professional  Social  Workers  in 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


Eero  Hakkinen  is  director  of  the  Kuopio 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Kuopio,  Finland. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Finnish  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hakkinen  studied 
work  for  the  blind  in  America  under  terms 
of  a  special  plan  arranged  between  his 
Government  and  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Mitat  Enc  is  a  native  of  Gaziantep, 
Turkey,  and  is  pioneering  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  his  country.  He  graduated  from 
the  lycee  in  Istanbul  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  same  city.  During  his 
course,  at  the  age  of  22  in  1931,  he  lost 
his  sight,  and  then  went  to  Vienna  for 
treatment.  Mr.  Enc  also  took  courses  in 
Special  Education  while  in  Vienna,  and 
later  took  the  Harvard  course  at  Perkins; 
he  received  his  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  degrees 
from  Columbia  through  scholarships  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  He  is  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  Ankara  School  for  the  Blind.  In  De¬ 
cember  1951  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
UNESCO  Consultative  Committee  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Braille 
Council,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Turkish  delegation  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Last  Septem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Enc  participated  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Education  Department 
of  Gazi  Teachers  Training  College. 
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GUIDE  DOG  MAINTENANCE  DEDUCTIBLE  FROM  INCOME  TAX 


From  time  to  time  blind  people  using 
guide  dogs  ask  whether  or  not  they 
may  claim  a  deduction  in  filing  federal 
income  tax  returns.  Some  people  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  they 
may  regard  a  guide  dog  as  a  dependent. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  matter  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
some  time  back  sought  a  ruling  from 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  Washington  in  reply 
to  which  the  following  statement  was 
made:  “Section  29.23  (x)  of  Regulation 
1 1 1  provides  in  part:  ‘Allowable  deduc¬ 
tions  in  Section  23  (x)  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  expenses  incurred  primarily 
for  the  prevention  or  alleviation  of  a 
physical  or  mental  defect  or  illness.’ 

“The  Bureau  holds  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  expenses  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  for  the  alleviation  of  a  physical 


defect  (blindness)  qualify  as  a  medical 
expense  and  are  deductible  under  Sec¬ 
tion  23  (x)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.” 

In  other  words,  while  the  guide  dog 
may  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  “dependent” 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  guide  dog 
may  be  treated  as  a  medical  expense 
and  to  the  extent  that  medical  expenses 
are  deductible  under  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law  such  costs  may  be  de¬ 
ducted.  It  may  be  stated,  for  purposes 
of  information,  that  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law  permits  a  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  of  any  sum  in  excess 
of  5%  of  the  taxable  net  income  of  the 
taxpayer.  However,  if  this  method  of 
deducting  is  employed  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  taxpayer  can  not  take 
a  flat  percentage  allowed  when  deduc¬ 
tions  are  not  itemized. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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The  Home  Teacher— A  Specialist  in  People 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  today 
to  address  a  group  that  represents  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  I  hold  in  high  regard. 
Normally,  one  develops  a  feeling  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  esteem  for  something  or 
someone  through  close  and  prolonged 
association.  My  regard  for  your  profes¬ 
sion,  however,  is  based  on  quite  the 
opposite  experience.  My  personal  and 
professional  life  has  been  almost  devoid 
of  experience  with  home  teaching,  and 
in  that  very  fact  I  have  found  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  worth,  and  hence  the  desire 
to  speak  to  you  about  it. 

Yes,  I  have  had  almost  no  experience 
with  the  profession  of  home  teaching, 
and  yet  I  am  about  to  launch  on  what 
may  sound  like  a  dissertation  about  it. 
Permit  me  to  explain. 

I  am  not  entirely  certain  whether 
I  am  what  might  be  called  an  adjusted 
blind  person.  However,  I  am  emotion¬ 
ally  undisturbed  most  of  the  time  and 
I  manage  to  hold  a  job.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  a  good  home 
teacher  could  have  done  a  lot  for  me 
when  I  lost  my  sight  twenty  years  ago. 
As  I  remember  it  now,  it  was  three 
years  after  I  lost  my  sight  before  I 
found  the  incentive  and  opportunity 
to  resume  my  schoolwork,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  schoolwork  to  produce 
the  environment  which  led  me  into 
something  approaching  a  normal  per¬ 
spective  on  life  and  my  responsibilities 
to  life.  There  was  no  home  teacher  in 
my  city  and  state  at  that  time.  For  that 
matter,  there  was  no  counselor  and  few 
social  workers.  I  probably  would  still 
be  vegatating  had  it  not  been  for  family 
and  friends  and  one  doctor  who  decided 
that  I  shouldn’t  become  a  vegetable. 


To  this  day  I  remember  my  sister’s  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  importance  of  hair¬ 
cuts  and  clean  fingernails.  I  typed  this 
paper  with  a  method  of  typing  that  is 
quite  efficient,  but  inexpertly  taught  at 
the  time  by  a  sister  who  refused  to  let 
her  brother’s  new  blindness  stand  in 
his  or  her  way.  It  was  the  doctor  who 
knew  that  I  was  demoralizing  myself 
and  and  my  future  stability  by  remain¬ 
ing  out  of  school  simply  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  his  office — trips  which  I 
could  not  help  but  hope  each  time 
would  be  the  one  during  which  he 
would  say  that  a  sight-restoring  opera¬ 
tion  might  now  be  attempted.  So  much 
for  the  personal  phase  of  my  inexperi¬ 
ence  with  home  teaching.  There  is 
probably  not  one  among  you  who  can¬ 
not  pretty  well  describe  the  kind  of 
case  I  was  and  also  who  could  not 
pretty  well  have  started  me  on  my  new 
life  more  speedily  and  more  efficiently. 

It  was  several  years  later  that  I  be¬ 
came  aware  again  of  the  value  of  home 
teaching  and  the  absence  of  it.  That 
was  when  I  became  a  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  placement  officer  in  a  state 
program  of  services  to  the  blind.  The 
agency  that  employed  me  stated  in  its 
scope  of  services  that  home  teaching 
was  included.  It  was.  The  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  blind  persons  in  the  state 
were  encouraged  to  request  it.  Case¬ 
work  procedure  demanded  referral  of 
any  case  first  to  the  home  teaching  de¬ 
partment  before  other  specialists  picked 
it  up.  It  was  a  large  and  meaty  case  load 
of  clients  and  a  perfect  system.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  there  was  only 
one  home  teacher.  As  a  specialist  in 
employment  only,  I  appreciated  that  I 
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too  had  to  take  a  part  in  any  blind  per¬ 
son’s  total  problem.  I  was,  however,  far 
from  prepared  to  actually  instruct  him 
in  fundamental  knowledge  and  basic 
skills,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
time  for  me  to  instruct  even  had  I  the 
ability.  Client  after  client  swelled  the 
log  jam  in  the  flooded  files  of  the  home 
teaching  department.  Case  after  case 
came  through  to  me  when  the  dam  of 
professional  procedure  finally  broke 
under  the  pressure  and  client  after 
client  failed  in  the  job  I  found  for 
him  because  of  his  total  lack  of  funda¬ 
mental  training  or  understanding. 

Fortune  moved  me  into  the  position 
of  director  of  that  agency.  By  then,  an¬ 
other  home  teacher  had  been  added, 
which  divided  the  originally  impossible 
problem  into  two  impossible  problems. 
Two  home  teachers  could  not  even  be¬ 
gin  to  keep  up  with  the  flow  of  referral 
letters,  much  less  do  a  casework  job.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  rule  that  their 
efforts  should  be  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  cases  in  any  one  month  in 
the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  refer¬ 
rals  would  have  full  value  of  home 
teaching  service.  Needless  to  say,  a 
reasonable  case  load  for  two  home 
teachers  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the 
backlog  and  the  monthly  intake,  and 
clients  continued  to  remain  idle  at 
home  or  were  moved  ahead  into  other 
service  categories  without  basic  prepara¬ 
tion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  here 
the  steps  we  took  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  More  home  teachers,  rehalibita- 
tion  centers,  plus  training  for  other  staff 
specialists,  and  more  efficient  screening 
and  flowing  of  cases  all  entered  the 
picture.  Actually,  the  problem  still  is 
not  solved  in  that  state,  and  like  so 
many,  I  might  even  say  most  other 
states,  it  still  is  finding  that  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  its  case  load  remains 
virtually  without  aid  other  than  public 
assistance  for  lack  of  an  adequate  home 
instruction  program  and  staff. 


During  the  process  of  this  conference 
you  will  be  devoting  yourselves  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  techniques  of  your 
profession.  Both  in  your  past  training 
and  in  conferences  such  as  this  one,  you 
continually  seek  ways  in  which  to  im¬ 
prove  your  understanding  of  blindness, 
of  blind  people  and  their  needs.  You 
will  examine  again  your  role  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  blind  people  and  define 
again  those  areas  in  which  you  are 
functioning.  All  the  specific  skills  that 
enter  into  good  casework  will  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  you  will  undoubtedly 
touch  again  upon  the  problems  which 
you  and  all  other  home  teachers  face 
in  your  personal  careers. 

It  is  my  desire  to  discuss  with  you  for 
a  moment  one  phase  of  your  work.  This 
one  phase,  while  usually  listed  as  an 
area  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
features  of  service  which  you  offer  or 
which  your  agency  may  offer,  might 
well  be  the  total  goal  of  all  those  serv¬ 
ices.  I  refer  to  that  very  familiar  in¬ 
tangible  called  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

All  workers  with  blind  persons  are 
concerned  about  adjustment.  All  kinds 
of  workers  try  to  do  something  about  it 
or  rather,  toward  it.  In  my  opinion,  no 
professional  specialist  should  be  any 
more  concerned  than  the  home  teacher. 
No  specialist  can  do  as  much  toward  it 
as  the  home  teacher  can  and  should.  If 
you  are  a  home  teacher  whose  job  is 
adjustment,  then  you  by  all  means 
should  endeavor  to  understand  it. 
Many  speakers,  writers  and  workers, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  field,  have 
given  definitions  of  adjustment.  I 
should  like  now  to  add  a  couple  more, 
and  although  they  undoubtedly  are  but 
different  ways  of  saying  the  same  old 
thing,  perhaps  they  will  give  you  a 
fresh  point  of  view.  A  few  days  ago, 
I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  internationally  known 
leader  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  England.  It 
was  my  thought  that  perhaps  in  the 
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experience  of  that  famous  institution 
there  would  be  new  material  to  add  to 
our  American  information  about  ad¬ 
justment  techniques.  St.  Dunstan’s  work 
is,  as  you  know,  confined  to  men  who 
have  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  mili¬ 
tary  activity.  Sir  Ian  summarized  St. 
Dunstan’s  whole  theory  of  adjustment 
by  indicating  that  the  one  objective 
from  the  very  first — and  indeed  the 
very  first  step — is  to  recognize  and  over¬ 
come  fear.  This,  of  course,  is  not  new 
to  us.  But  Sir  Ian  added  a  thought  that 
may  be  overlooked  by  many  of  us  He 
said  that  it  is  not  physical  fear  alone 
that  prevents  a  blind  person  from  ad¬ 
justing  to  his  loss  of  sight,  it  is  a  type 
of  fear  which  he  described  in  apt  Brit¬ 
ish  manner  as  “looking  a  fool’’.  We 
have  found  that  the  principal  reason 
most  of  our  blinded  men  are  reluctant 
to  begin  normal  activity  after  loss  of 
sight  is  this  fear  of  “looking  the  fool’’, 
Sir  Ian  told  me.  He  is  uncertain  of  his 
appearance  in  general,  uncertain  as  to 
the  aspect  which  his  face  displays,  un¬ 
certain  of  his  gracefulness  in  moving 
about.  While  he  certainly  may  be  afraid 
of  falling  into  a  hole  and  hurting  him¬ 
self,  the  fear  of  physical  hurt  is  far  less 
of  a  hindrance  than  this  fear  of  per¬ 
sonal  embarrassment. 

In  another  conversation  recently,  I 
asked  a  psychologist,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Raskin  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  what  would 
be  his  answer  if  asked  to  give  a  short 
definition  of  adjustment.  After  only  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  Dr.  Raskin  said, 
“I  would  say  that  it  is  the  attainment 
of  self-respect”.  If  you  add  a  few  syno¬ 
nyms  for  the  word  respect,  you  will 
soon  find  that  Dr.  Raskin’s  summary 
is  quite  in  agreement  with  Sir  Ian 
Fraser’s.  Self-respect  means  self-esteem, 
self-regard  and  self-confidence. 

If  we  should  agree  without  further 
exploration  of  a  subject  concerning 
which  multitudes  of  psychologists  have 


written  many  books  and  will  again, 
then  we  must  ask  ourselves — “How  does 
a  blind  person  lose  his  fear,  and  how 
may  he  gain  the  normalizing  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  self-respect?”  According  to  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  all  it  takes  in  most  cases  is 
for  someone  to  tell  a  blind  person  about 
the  possibility  of  such  fears  within  him. 
If  he  has  not  thought  about  it,  he  will 
begin  to  do  so.  Then,  again,  simply  by 
telling  him,  he  must  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “looking  the  fool”  is  not 
really  liable  to  happen  to  the  alarming 
extent  he  imagines  it,  and  that  even  if 
he  does  just  a  bit  “look  a  fool”  his 
sweetheart  or  his  wife  or  his  friends 
and  associates  will  not  pay  much  mind 
to  his  error. 

Mr.  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  speaking  to 
a  meeting  of  the  28th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Michigan  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  has  this  to  say  in  the  re¬ 
printed  paper  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children.  “.  .  .  the 
handicapped  never  are  rejected  by  the 
world  quite  so  intensely  as  they  reject 
themselves  .  .  .  But  how  lonely,  how 
shut  in  upon  ourselves,  we  can  be¬ 
come  in  seeing  with  supercritical  eyes 
our  imperfections  and  our  inadequacies. 
This  dis-esteeming  of  ones’  self  is  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  among  the  handicapped. 
.  .  .”  I  suppose  that  Sir  Ian,  joined  by 
many  others  among  whom  I  would 
count  myself,  would  advise  us  to  bor¬ 
row  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Miers’  paper, 
“The  Right  To  Be  Different.”  The 
blind  person  must  be  led  to  understand 
that  his  difference  from  most  of  his 
friends  is  not  all  as  noticeable  to  them 
as  he  may  imagine  it  to  be,  and  that 
even  if  it  is  noticeable,  his  friends  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  a 
right  to  be  different.  Each  of  them  is 
different  from  all  others  in  some  re¬ 
spect.  None  of  them  are  as  absorbed 
with  the  acts  of  others  as  they  are  with 
their  own.  And  when  the  blind  person 
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has  overcome  his  fear  then  what?  Then 
is  when  he  may  successfully  begin  to 
experiment  with  the  special  skills  that 
he  must  learn  as  a  blind  person.  Each 
skill  or  chore  which  he  masters  adds  to 
the  growth  of  self-respect  and  further 
forces  into  the  background  that  intan¬ 
gible  fear  that  still  might  make  him  re¬ 
luctant  to  try  something  new.  Learning 
to  handle  the  typewriter,  for  example, 
is  a  form  of  accomplishment  easily  at¬ 
tainable  by  almost  everyone.  Learning 
to  shave,  in  a  man’s  case,  of  course,  is 
a  simple  matter  but  not  until  he  has 
incentive  to  want  to  shave.  Once 
learned,  his  reluctance  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  any  man  who  occasionally 
would  wish  that  he  might  let  his  stub¬ 
ble  grow.  The  step-by-step  process  of 
continuing  adjustment  is  familiar  to 
us  all  and  if  it  isn’t,  it  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  tonight  to  delineate.  Many  written 
outlines  are  available  and  essentially 
all  are  in  agreement  about  such  matters 
as  learning  to  dress,  eat,  walk,  cook, 
tell  time,  use  a  telephone,  learn  braille, 
do  handcraft,  try  various  job  samples, 
and  the  like.  Most  of  us  find  common 
agreement  in  the  objectives  of  adjust¬ 
ment  training,  methods  of  instruction, 
content  of  courses  incident  to  adjust¬ 
ment  and  probably  about  the  length  of 
time  such  adjustment  courses  should  re¬ 
quire.  There  is  another  large  phase, 
however,  about  which  there  is  not  al¬ 
ways  agreement.  I  refer  to  whether  the 
blind  person  may  best  adjust  to  blind¬ 
ness  in  his  own  home  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  home  teacher,  or  would  his  adjust¬ 
ment  be  best  aided  by  group  training 
in  a  residential  center. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago 
that  both  are  necessary,  and  that  neither 
may  totally  substitute  for  the  other. 
And  for  just  another  moment,  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  why.  Galileo  once  wrote, 
“You  cannot  teach  a  man  anything — 
you  can  only  help  him  to  find  it  within 
himself.”  Pestalozzi  has  said  that  no 


one  is  able  to  teach  anyone  by  telling 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  that 
people  should  help  others  to  discover 
truths,  not  assert  them  for  the  world 
to  swallow.  These  philosophers  were 
speaking  of  people  in  general  but  their 
observations  may  accurately  be  applied 
to  the  blind  as  one  group.  From  both 
personal  and  professional  experience, 
I  firmly  believe  that  adjustment  comes 
from  within,  and  that  it  is  not  an  aca¬ 
demic  subject  that  can  be  taught.  This 
adjustment,  which  we  defined  earlier  as 
loss  of  fear  and  growth  of  self-respect,  is 
impossible  unless  the  individual  can 
reach  his  own  peculiar  understanding 
of  himself  and  the  plight  in  which 
blindness  has  placed  him.  He  may  be 
helped  by  outsiders,  but  not  as  much 
as  he  may  be  helped  by  outside  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  blinded  person  who  remains  in 
his  own  home — and  please  understand 
that  we  are  forced  to  generalize  and 
speak  in  terms  of  averages — has  the  im¬ 
pact  of  his  family’s  treatment  to  hinder 
his  growth.  To  them,  he  is  the  only 
blind  person  in  the  world.  To  them, 
he  is  virtually  a  helpless  dependent  and 
with  unwise  extremes  of  kindness  they 
gradually  sabotage  whatever  personal 
and  physical  strength  he  may  possess. 
Many  a  home  teacher  has  found  her 
task  of  building  interest  in  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  blind  person  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  or  prevented  by  worried 
parents  or  relatives  of  the  blind  person. 
He  needs  to  know  that  he  is  not  the 
only  blind  person  who  has  ever  been 
blind,  and  that  those  others,  average 
people  like  himself,  have  conquered  the 
frustrations  that  blindness  brings.  One 
of  the  basic  premises  in  the  profession 
of  home  teaching  is  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  teacher  to  be  herself  or  himself 
blind  for  the  value  of  the  object  lesson 
which  speaks  much  more  effectively 
than  a  million  words.  To  say  that  a 
family  most  often  pampers  their 
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blinded  member  may  sound  harsh,  but 
it  is  true  nevertheless,  and  pampering 
is  not  conducive  to  adjustment.  To  say 
that  the  lone  blind  man  may  feel  that 
Providence  has  singled  him  out  for 
persecution  may  be  unkind,  but  all  too 
often  is  true,  and  the  kind  of  blues  that 
such  feelings  bring  will  not  produce 
adjustment. 

And  so  I  feel  that  removal  from  the 
home  for  a  planned  length  of  time  is 
essential  in  almost  every  case.  This  re¬ 
moval  should  be  to  a  properly  organ¬ 
ized  rehabilitation  facility,  one  that  is 
not  just  a  sideline  for  a  sheltered  shop, 
a  residential  school  for  blind  children, 
a  society  formed  for  “recreation”  for 
the  blind,  or  to  some  environment 
worse  than  his  own  home  under  a  man¬ 
agement  of  ignorance  founded  on  senti¬ 
mentality  and  syrupy  public  relations 
literature.  At  a  properly  operated  cen¬ 
ter — and  there  certainly  are  some  today 
that  are  doing  good  work  as  clearly  de¬ 
fined  departments  of  agencies  which  also 
operate  shops  or  schools — the  blind 
person  has  a  group  experience  that  is 
invaluable.  He  is  treated  sympatheti¬ 
cally  but  intelligently.  Pie  “learns  by 
doing.”  As  Sir  Ian  Fraser  expressed  it, 
again  in  apt  British  manner,  the  fel¬ 
low  who  comes  clown  to  breakfast  with¬ 
out  shaving  and  says  to  the  supervisor 
that  he  “jolly  well  is  not  going  to  shave”, 
gets  the  reply  in  simple  style,  “then  you 
jolly  well  will  get  no  breakfast.” 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  adjust¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  a  center  is  daily 
routine.  This  is  one  type  of  training 
center  where  a  full  daily  program  must 
be  maintained  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  there  must  be  a  full  program. 
Naturally,  the  program  must  be  filled 
with  content  that  is  most  useful  to  the 
blind  person.  The  one  greatest  danger 
to  the  center  type  of  service  is  found  in 
the  possibility  of  confining  the  blind 
person  too  long.  Estimates  of  time  re¬ 
quired  vary,  of  course,  but  let  us  be 


very  careful  that  the  blind  man  does 
not  overstay.  Once  launched  on  his  ad¬ 
justment,  adjustment  that  means  loss 
of  fear,  then  he  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  center  to  prevent  another  fear  from 
growing  within  him  as  bad  as  the  first 
— fear  of  the  outside  world.  In  other 
words,  to  remain  too  long  will  erase 
all  his  gains  and  sink  him  even  deeper 
into  a  desire  for  inactvity  unless  the 
activity  remains  one  within  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  sheltering  him  from  the 
world  which  he  fears. 

Now  where  does  the  home  teacher  fit 
in?  It  is  he  or  she  who  must  make  the 
first  contact  at  the  home.  At  least  that 
is  my  opinion.  Everything  may  depend 
upon  that  first  contact,  and  upon  the 
gradual  development  of  confidence 
which  inevitably  must  follow  through 
as  many  visits  as  may  be  required  to 
overcome  the  first  fear — that  of  leaving 
home  at  all.  A  good  home  teacher  must 
be  a  specialist  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  kind  of  specialist.  He  or  she 
is  much  more  than  a  teacher,  and  yet 
being  a  good  teacher  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  prime  role  of  this  spe¬ 
cialist.  A  counselor  he  or  she  must  be, 
and  while  the  blind,  especially  the 
newly  blind,  need  good  counseling,  the 
home  teacher  cannot  stop  at  just  coun¬ 
seling.  The  training  and  skill  of  a  social 
worker  often  is  required  if  the  home 
teacher  is  to  meet  well  all  home  situa¬ 
tions;  and  while  social  casework  oft- 
times  is  the  answer  to  human  ills,  no 
home  teacher  can  afford  to  confine  her 
efforts  to  social  work  alone.  The  home 
teacher  is  a  specialist  who  dispenses  cor¬ 
rect  information  about  all  other  spe¬ 
cialists  who  may  be  needed  by  her 
client.  The  home  teacher  may  even  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  such  specialists  as  the 
nurse,  the  clergyman,  the  secretary;  and 
in  fact,  probably  everything  save  that 
of  the  policeman.  If  a  home  teacher  is 
a  specialist  in  anything,  it  is  a  specialist 
in  people.  In  this  case,  the  people  are 
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blind,  and  so  the  home  teacher’s  spe¬ 
cialty  is  blind  people.  As  such,  the  home 
teacher  must  be  expert  in  recognizing 
each  blind  person’s  special  need.  Then, 
partly  from  her  own  resources  and 
partly  from  those  of  others,  he  or  she 
must  expertly  fill  those  needs.  In  mak¬ 
ing  contacts  with  the  blind  person,  the 
home  teacher  will  build  confidence 
through  the  multiple  skills  which  he  or 
she  has  learned  and  which  he  or  she 
conveys  in  part  to  the  client.  And  when 
the  center  phase  of  adjustment  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  home  teacher’s  job  often 
has  only  begun.  Only  a  few  months 
actually  have  elapsed,  and  there  is  much 
yet  which  the  client  needs  and  now 
yearns  to  know.  True,  he  may  now  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  vocational  counselor 
or  may  even  be  on  the  job  with  or  with¬ 
out  placement  assistance,  but  the  home 
teacher  still  may  supply  him  with  con¬ 
crete  and  intangible  aids  that  the  home 
teacher’s  type  of  specialty  has  trained 
him  to  give.  The  placement  officer  may 
find  the  job,  and  the  blind  person  may 
be  grateful  to  him  for  it.  But  the  blind 
person  sees  him  only  as  a  specialist  in 
employment — he  remembers  his  home 
teacher  as  a  specialist  in  people. 
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Louis  Braille:  Windows  for  the  Blind ,  by 
J.  Alvin  Kugelmass.  New  York:  Julian 
Messner,  Inc.,  1951.  160  pp.  $2.75. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  this  department  over 
11/2  years  ago  this  book  by  J.  Alvin  Kugel¬ 
mass  was  reviewed.  The  book  was  then 
new,  and  in  fact  a  review  copy  was  at  hand 
and  used  before  the  publication  date.  The 
author  himself  stated  to  persons  known  to 
us  that  the  story  of  Louis  Braille  as  he  had 
told  it  was  not  based  on  facts  established 
from  research,  but  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
used  as  fictional  reading  for  children — 


older  children.  “Fictional”  as  opposed  to 
“factual'’  is  a  term  that  describes  the  book 
in  large  part,  according  to  the  critical  re¬ 
view  which  appears  below;  further,  this 
review  brands  the  book  as  a  travesty  on  the 
character  and  the  life  of  Louis  Braille.  We 
feel  we  owe  it  to  our  readers,  and  to  our 
purpose  to  deal  with  such  matters  with 
complete  integrity,  to  publish  this  second 
review.) 

Europeans  in  general  and  the  French 
in  particular  have  long  since  become 
accustomed  to  the  superficial  and  fic¬ 
tional  treatment  granted  by  American 
authors  to  subjects  of  historical  interest 
to  Europeans.  The  older  the  subject 
the  greater  the  license.  But  when  an 
American  author,  in  a  thinly  disguised 
commercial  venture,  pretends  to  have 
studied  in  a  serious  way  the  life  of  a 
great  person  who  died  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  one  hundred  years,  and  then 
foists  upon  a  gullible  American  public 
a  sentimental  tale  that  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  fabrication  of  the  author’s  fer¬ 
tile  imagination,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
see  European  critics  become  a  little 
impatient.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  character  thus  travestied  is 
that  of  a  person  universally  honored 
and  revered. 

Over  a  year  ago,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
publicity  that  his  book  would  receive 
from  the  worldwide  celebrations  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille, 
Mr.  J.  Alvin  Kugelmass  threw  together 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  of 
sentimental  inventions  that  coincide 
only  rarely  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille.  Had  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  announced  his  book  as  a  story 
based  on  the  life  of  Louis  Braille  he 
might  have  hoped  for  some  degree  of 
pardon.  Instead  he  precedes  it  with  an 
“Author’s  Note”  in  which  he  states  that 
“some  mention  of  him  (Braille)  was 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  France  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris.  There  are  'a  few 
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mentions  in  social  studies  on  the  blind 
in  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  Brussels,  Frankfurt, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Stockholm  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.”  With  equal  a  propos  a  biog¬ 
rapher  of  William  Penn  or  Benjamin 
Franklin  might  have  written  that  he 
had  found  little  mention  of  his  hero 
in  the  libraries  of  Caracas,  Bogota, 
Quito,  Lima,  Santiago,  Asuncion, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In 
the  same  foreword  Mr.  Kugelmass 
writes:  “The  contemporary  biographer 
is  as  much  of  a  reporter  as  he  is  a  pale¬ 
handed  scholar  ...  In  Braille’s  case, 
the  plotting  was  a  chore  under  a  micro¬ 
scope.  For  he  faced  me  a  century  away, 
dim,  elusive  and  baffling.” 

Had  Mr.  Kugelmass  chosen  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  with  some  conscientious¬ 
ness  for  his  task  he  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  Braille  less  dim,  less  elusive,  less 
baffling.  To  begin  with  he  would  have 
wasted  no  time  in  Rotterdam,  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Stockholm  (not  that  one  is 
at  all  tempted  to  believe  that  he  did), 
but  he  would  instead  have  spent 
at  least  a  few  hours  in  the  Bibliotlieque 
Nationale  in  Paris,  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  (where  Braille  was  first  a 
pupil,  then  a  teacher),  and  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy. 
There  he  would  have  read  a  few  of  the 
accounts  of  Braille  that  were  written  by 
his  contemporaries: 

Notice  Historique  sur  Louis  Braille,  1853, 
by  Hippolyte  Coltat. 

Essai  Historique  sur  l’lnstitution  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  1856,  by  Pignier. 

Notice  Historique  sur  Trois  Professeurs 
Aveugles  de  l’lnstitution,  1859,  by 
Pignier,  and 

Histoire  de  l’lnstiution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  1907,  by  Eduard  Quilbeau. 

Mr.  Kugelmass  tells  us  that  he  act¬ 
ually  went  to  Coupvray  and  stood  with 
bowed  head  before  the  bust  with  the 
blinded  eyes.  While  at  Coupvray  he 


might  profitably  have  spent  half  an 
hour  at  the  Town  Hall  where  from  the 
town  records  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  name  of  Louis  Braille’s  father 
was  Simon  Rene  and  not  Louis;  that 
his  mother’s  name  was  Monique  and 
not  Constance.  He  would  have  seen  that 
Louis  Braille  was  not  an  only  child, 
but  the  youngest  of  four  children.  Had 
he  looked  elsewhere  than  at  the  statue 
on  the  square  he  would  not  have  writ¬ 
ten,  “The  saddler’s  shop  still  stands.” 
He  would  probably  have  learned  that 
Simon  Braille  was  not  a  saddler  but  a 
harness  maker;  as  for  his  shop,  it  has 
not  existed  since  1844.  If  one  were  to 
compile  a  list  of  Mr.  Kugelmass’s  mis¬ 
statements  of  known  facts  about  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille,  the  list  would  al¬ 
most  rival  his  book  in  length. 

A  few  more  of  the  most  glaring  un¬ 
truths  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  however.  Mr.  Kugelmass  states 
that  Braille  began  serious  work  to  de¬ 
vise  a  system  of  writing  in  1826  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  whereas 
Louis  Braille  had  actually  completed 
the  invention  of  his  alphabet  as  it 
stands  today  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Kugelmass  describes  Braille 
as  one  of  the  greatest  violoncellists  in 
Europe,  giving  concerts  and  recitals, 
yet  as  far  as  is  known  Louis  Braille 
never  even  tried  to  learn  to  play  the 
violoncello.  Mr.  Kugelmass  makes  one 
of  his  most  melodramatic  incidents  the 
story  of  how  Louis  Braille  in  1826,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  fictitious  girl  friend 
named  Denise,  after  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  account  of  Capt.  Barbier’s  system 
of  night-writing,  chases  all  over  Paris 
to  trace  down  the  address  of  Captain 
Charles  Barbier,  whereas  Captain  Bar- 
bier  had  himself  come  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  1820,  six 
years  earlier,  to  present  his  system  to 
Dr.  Guillie,  the  Director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  Braille  had  completed  his 
alphabet  in  1824.  Mr.  Kugelmass  has 
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Louis  Braille  enter  into  the  Institution 
directed  by  Valentin  Hauy,  but  Valen¬ 
tin  Hauy  left  the  Institution  (Mr. 
Kugelmass  always  refers  to  it,  even  in 
French,  as  the  “Institute”)  in  1817, 
two  years  before  Louis  Braille  entered 
as  a  student  there.  Mr.  Kugelmass  states 
that  in  1825  Herr  Leopold  Erhardt,  a 
solitary  liquor  drinking  German,  was 
named  Director  of  the  Institution  and 
that  he  “all  but  turned  over  the  actual 
running  of  the  school  to  Louis”  who 
was  sixteen  at  the  time!  Mr.  Pignier 
was  Director  of  the  Institution  from 
1821  until  1840.  Braille  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1833.  As  a  climax  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  has  Louis  Braille  leave  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  he  never  did  except  for 
visits  to  Coupvray,  to  die  “alone  in  his 
tiny  room  on  March  28  .  .  .  His  end 
was  not  known  until  a  day  later  when 
his  landlady  came  up  to  see  why  she 
hadn’t  heard  him  coughing.”  Louis 
Braille  died  in  his  own  room  at  the 
Institution  Nationale  on  January  6th 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Louis- 
Simon,  his  fellow  professors,  Dr.  Alli- 
bert  and  Father  Durand. 

The  list  of  flagrant  errors  could  be 
augmented  almost  indefinitely.  Dis¬ 
torted  facts  in  themselves  might  still  be 
relatively  innocuous  if  the  character  of 
Braille  had  been  respected.  Such  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  the  case.  Louis  Braille 
was  known  to  be  of  a  submissive,  pa¬ 
tient  and  meek  disposition.  Mr.  Kugel¬ 
mass  describes  him  as  violent,  petulant 
and  petty.  He  invents  a  story  in  which 
Louis  Braille,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
fights  with  other  students,  is  punished 
by  Valentin  Hauy  (who  had  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  a  year  before), 
and  then  runs  away  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  four  months  to  work  in  dirt 
and  squalor  in  a  fruit  shop  sorting  out 
rotten  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  describes 
Louis  Braille  swinging  his  cane  in  anger 
and  swearing  like  a  street  urchin  until 
Valentin  Hauy  finds  him  and  says,  “You 


are  filthy.  Your  parents  have  almost 
gone  insane  hunting  for  you.  We  had 
given  you  up  for  dead.  You  smell  just 
like  the  worst  thing  I  have  even  seen!” 

Most  fantastic  of  all,  perhaps,  are 
long  and  childish  quotations  from  a 
supposed  diary  which  blind  Louis 
Braille  kept  as  a  boy  and  in  which  he 
printed  with  a  pen  “.  .  .  words  in  giant 
letters  like  some  backward  schoolboy 
.  .  .  The  letters  of  his  diary  are  tor¬ 
mented,  weave  this  way  and  that  like 
the  problems  he  posed.  They  are  tall, 
and  sharp-pointing,  like  his  impa¬ 
tience.”,  (p.  88)  before  he  invented  a 
system  of  writing  for  the  blind.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  if  Louis  Braille 
had  been  able  to  print  in  his  diary  with 
a  pen  he  would  have  felt  less  urge  to 
invent  a  system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Kugelmass  unblushingly  writes:  “It 
is  from  his  diary  that  his  anguish  and 
despair  at  this  point  in  his  life  may  be 
gleaned.  That  morning,  and  for  many 
another  night,  he  wrote  feverishly  in  his 
diary,  that  great,  clumsy  book  .  .  .:  “I 
will  pose  this  question  as  scientifically 
as  would  a  mathematician.  I  am  blind. 
I  cannot  see.  Is  that  clear?  Splendid. 
So  much  then  is  clear.  I  am  blind  and 
I  cannot  see  .  .  . 

“Now  poses  the  question:  How  can 
I  arrange  to  see?” 

Although  Mr.  Kugelmass  fails  to 
mention  where  he  consulted  this  fabu¬ 
lous  document,  French  readers  will 
naturally  suppose  that  he  found  it  in 
Marseilles. 

The  enormity  of  the  quotations  from 
the  imaginary  diary  from  which  Mr. 
Kugelmass  quotes  so  generously  is 
equalled  only  by  the  improbable  and 
often  offensive  dialogue  which  is  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  book. 
No  one  who  has  penetrated  at  all  into 
the  character  of  Louis  Braille  will  be 
able  to  imagine  him  giving  utterance 
to  the  proud  and  haughty  declarations 
that  Mr.  Kugelmass  puts  into  his  mouth. 
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On  the  escapade  referred  to  above  in 
which  Braille  is  breathlessly  tracking 
down  the  well  known  Captain  Barbier, 
we  find  this  bit:  “Louis  beat  with  his 
cane  and  beat  again  imperiously.  A 
surly  voice  came  through  the  door. 
‘Who  is  it?'  Louis  repeated.  ‘Who  is 
it  then  you  wish  to  know,  indeed?  This 
is  history  rapping  at  your  door,  my 
friend.  Get  up  and  show  your  respects 
to  it.’  ”  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  character  of  Louis  Braille  as  it  is 
revealed  in  his  own  writings  and  in 
written  descriptions  of  him  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Braille  spent  practically 
his  entire  life  within  the  walls  of  the 
Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  His 
life  resembled  that  of  a  young  priest 
in  a  monastery  and  was  anything  but 
worldly.  In  all  the  accounts  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  as  pictured  in  the  writings  of 
his  fellow  professors  and  friends  there 
is  never  a  word  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  Braille  against  his  handicap.  He  was 
a  devout  Catholic  and  extremely  pious. 
Mr.  Kugelmass  manages  to  describe 
Braille  as  far  different  from  this  as  pos¬ 
sible:  “Soon  he  was  taking  Denise  to 
concerts  and  plays  and  the  pair  were 
seen  together  at  late  night  cafes  and 
salons  .  .  .  The  girl  was  in  a  whirl  and 
Louis  was  living  almost  a  normal  life — 
the  life  of  a  handsome  and  monied 
young  man  who  was  not  blind.’’  (p.  81). 
A  Hollywood  version  of  Louis  Braille. 
“What  is  truth?”  says  jesting  Kugel¬ 
mass,  and  does  not  stay  for  an  answer. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  blind 
Frenchmen  who  look  upon  and  revere 
Louis  Braille  as  their  spiritual  father 
and  personal  benefactor,  it  happens 
that  in  France  there  are  still  direct 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Louis 
Braille.  In  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  they  saw 
their  illustrious  relative  placed  into 
the  Pantheon  on  June  22nd  of  this 
year,  the  highest  honor  that  France  can 
bestow  upon  its  dead.  When  stories  of 


the  book  by  Mr.  Kugelmass  reached  the 
ears  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of 
Louis  Braille  they  are  reported  to  have 
consulted  the  advice  of  lawyers  as  to 
the  possibility  of  libel  proceedings.  Even 
more  recently,  when  there  was  a  rumor 
that  the  story  by  Mr.  Kugelmass  was 
actually  to  be  filmed  in  Hollywood,  the 
same  persons  are  reported  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  at  once  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington  to  ascertain  if  such  were 
actually  the  case.  One  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  remain  indifferent  to  such 
a  caricature  of  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
even  if  he  were  not  a  relative. 

— Keeler  Faus 

The  Devil  Rides  Outside.  By  John  H. 

Griffin.  Fort  Worth:  Smiths,  Inc.  596  pp. 

$4.  Reviewed  by  Ben  Ray  Redman  in 

Saturday  Review.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion. 

This  is  Mr.  Griffin’s  first  novel,  and 
the  first  book  to  be  issued  by  a  newly 
established  Texas  publishing  house. 
Like  its  native  state,  it  is  both  large  and 
unusual;  it  is  charged  with  talent  and 
energy,  it  knows  no  shame,  and  it  wal¬ 
lows  in  emotional  and  verbal  excesses. 
But  its  setting  is  not  Texas,  and  the 
story  it  tells  comes  surprisingly  from  a 
Texan.  At  least  it  will  surprise  those 
who  think  that  the  Lone  Star  State  can 
express  itself  only  through  such  things 
as  oil  wells,  the  Shamrock  Hotel,  block- 
long  Cadillacs,  and  the  King  Ranch. 

The  nameless  narrator  of  The  Devil 
Rides  Outside — a  better  translation  of 
the  proverb  from  which  the  title  is 
taken  would  have  been  “The  Devil 
Prowls  Without” — is,  like  Mr.  Griffin 
himself,  a  musicologist  whose  specialty 
is  Gregorian  chant.  Like  Mr.  Griffin, 
he  is  an  American  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  France;  and  when  he  decides 
to  live  as  a  guest  in  a  French  Benedic- 

John  H.  Griffin,  a  young  novelist  of  promise, 
is  blind.  He  is  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  veteran  who 
became  blind  subsequent  to  his  separation 
from  the  service. 
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tine  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  ancient  music  manuscripts,  he 
follows  in  his  creator’s  own  footsteps. 
It  would  be  unimportant,  even  imperti¬ 
nent,  to  mention  these  identities,  did 
they  not  serve  to  explain  the  knowledge 
with  which  Mr.  Griffin  writes  of  mo¬ 
nastic  life,  did  they  not  guarantee  the 
ring  of  truth  that  sounds  from  almost 
every  passage  that  describes  existence 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Into  the  monastery,  along  with  his 
studious  intentions,  the  young  musi¬ 
cologist  brings  a  lusty  body  with  im¬ 
perious  desires,  fond  memories  of  much 
sexual  pleasure  and  hopes  of  similar 
pleasures  to  come.  He  finds  himself 
among  men  who  have  vowed  themselves 
to  chastity,  poverty,  humility,  and 
obedience;  men  who  have  mastered  but 
not  abolished  temptation.  He  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  house  that  has  shut  its  doors 
against  all  worldly  values  and  all 
worldly  thoughts;  and  in  this  house, 
among  these  men,  he  senses  spiritual 
peace  of  a  kind  that  he  has  never 
known,  of  which  he  has  never  dreamed. 

His  first  reaction  is  rather  like  that 
of  a  small  boy  who  is  envious  at  sight 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  prized  possession 
in  the  hands  of  another  child.  The 
Devil  Rides  Outside  tells  how  his  de¬ 
sire  for  this  peace  matures  and  purifies 
itself,  how  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  peace  grows  and  deepens. 
It  records,  too,  with  naked  physiologi¬ 
cal  detail,  and  in  panting,  sweating 
rhetoric,  the  ferocious,  finally  successful 
battle  which  he  wages  against  “the  devil 
who  prowls  outside  monastery  walls,’’ 
the  devil  who  with  unerring  accuracy 
exploits  his  greatest  weakness — the  con¬ 
cupiscent  flesh. 


Mr.  Griffin  spares  his  hero  and  his 
readers  nothing.  He  stops  at  no  frontier 
of  good  taste — and,  indeed,  some  saints 
have  not — in  his  fusion  of  the  sacred 
and  the  profane.  But  it  seems  that  he 
must  deliberately  intend  to  shock  his 
readers  when  he  describes  a  momentary, 
mystical  union  with  the  Virgin  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  words  that  he  has  used  pre¬ 
viously  to  describe  the  physical  con¬ 
summation  of  an  afternoon’s  casual  en¬ 
counter  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
And  surely  he  errs  when  he  has  Father 
Clement  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  con¬ 
fessional  in  his  talks  with  the  narrator. 

He  errs  in  another  way,  and  more 
importantly,  when  he  asks  us  to  believe 
in  the  absurd,  unendurable,  daily  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  hero  and  Madame 
Renee;  and  again  when,  for  a  time,  he 
makes  Madame  Renee  and  her  son  the 
center  of  interest.  But,  despite  its  many 
faults  of  various  kinds,  this  first  novel 
has  in  it  the  power  of  life  itself,  for 
which  faultlessness  can  never  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  literature.  Mr.  Griffin’s  reach 
may  have  exceeded  his  grasp,  but  he  has 
reached  boldly  and  strongly,  with  con¬ 
spicuously  original  talent. 


"Directory  Changes 


Page  94:  The  address  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  is  changed  from 
86  Hermitage  Avenue,  Nashville,  to 
Donelson,  Tennessee. 

Page  100:  The  new  head  of  the  Seattle 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  Mrs.  Florence 
Grannis  in  place  of  Mrs.  Fanny  R. 
Howley. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Braille 


T.  S.  ELIOT 


The  name  of  Louis  Braille  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Press,  and  his  na¬ 
tive  country  has  just  paid  him  the 
highest  posthumous  honor  within  its 
power  to  give.  But  funerary  honors  are 
quickly  forgotten:  tombs  are  soon  un¬ 
frequented;  and  as  for  statues,  the  more 
publicly  they  are  situated  the  more 
completely  they  become  ignored — after 
a  little  while  few  pause  to  look  at  them, 
fewer  still  to  decipher  their  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  most  enduring  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Louis  Braille,  is  the 
half-conscious  honor  we  pay  him  by 
applying  his  name  to  the  script  he  in¬ 
vented — and,  in  this  country,  adapting 
the  pronunciation  of  his  name  to  our 
own  language.  We  honor  Braille  when¬ 
ever  we  speak  of  braille.  His  memory 
has  in  this  way  a  security  greater  than 
that  of  the  memories  of  many  men 
more  famous  in  their  day.  And  his  is 
a  name  which  we  are  all  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  honor,  in  perpetuity,  in  the 
most  practical  way:  by  carrying  on  the 
work  for  the  blind  that  he  initiated. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we 
may  contribute  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
blind  happier,  fuller  and  more  useful. 
But  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
turn  our  minds  tonight  especially  to 
the  problem  of  the  provision  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  blind.  We  are  the  guests 
of  the  National  Book  League,  formed 
to  promote  the  reading  of  books;  Lord 
Normanby  is  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  on  which  no  one  else  is  so  well 
qualified  to  speak — the  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind;  and  I  presume  that 
it  is  as  a  man  of  letters — for  I  have  no 
other  qualification — that  I  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting.  That 


is  certainly  the  reason  why  I  accepted: 
or  rather,  it  is  the  reason  for  my  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject.  May  I  make  some 
observations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  writer — a  writer  who  has  also  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  books,  and  who,  incidentally, 
both  in  writing  and  in  publishing,  has 
had  to  read  books  written  by  other 
people?  At  times  a  grievous  burden: 
but  in  this  dual  capacity,  no  demand 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  print  one  of 
my  works  in  braille.  It  is  a  request  any 
author  should  regard  as  a  signal  com¬ 
pliment.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  publisher,  the  arrangement  has  a 
simplicity,  an  absence  of  complications, 
which  is  all  too  rare  in  his  business 
negotiations.  There  can  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  accepting;  a  simple  exchange  of 
letters;  and  author  and  publisher  have 
done  their  part.  I  regret,  however,  that 
I  am  ignorant  of  what  follows.  I  do 
not  know  by  what  process  the  books 
are  produced,  I  have  never  seen  one 
of  mv  own  books  in  braille,  and — what 
is  more  important — I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  reads  them.  I  infer, 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  received  this 
welcome  request  more  than  once,  that 
the  interest  in  a  previous  book  has  been 
enough  to  justify  the  production  of  an¬ 
other;  but  whether  my  works  in  braille 
are  well-thumbed,  or  remain  on  the 
shelf,  I  have  never  discovered.  Perhaps 
I  shall  now  obtain  this  information. 

I  am  interested  in  braille,  however, 
for  a  personal  reason.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  thought  of  possible  blind¬ 
ness  haunts  other  writers,  but  I  know 
that  it  has  always  haunted  me.  And  this, 
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without  any  physical  premonition:  my 
sight  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  as  reliable 
as  most  people’s.  For  a  writer,  blind¬ 
ness  need  not  be,  of  course,  the  end  of 
his  activity,  as  it  must  be  for  a  painter: 
but  it  involves  readjustments  so  great 
as  to  frighten  me.  It  happens  that  two 
great  writers  of  my  own  generation, 
both  friends  of  mine,  came  to  suffer 
from  this  affliction  and  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  difficulties.  It  is  easy  to 
speak  of  the  resource  of  dictation,  for 
those  who  have  never  had  to  dictate 
more  than  their  business  correspond¬ 
ence.  At  one  time  I  made  the  experi¬ 
ment,  for  a  short  while,  of  trying  to 
dictate  essays  and  lectures.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  read  what 
I  had  dictated,  to  correct  and  alter — 
and  a  great  deal  of  correction  and 
alteration  proved  necessary.  Even  so,  I 
found  that  dictation  changed  my  style 
of  writing,  and  that  the  mental  effort 
involved,  if  I  was  to  escape  diffuseness 
and  repetition,  was  immense.  Nowa¬ 
days,  the  dictaphone,  when  available, 
has  facilitated  the  work  of  the  blind 
author;  but  even  with  this  aid  the  labor 
of  correction  and  improvement  of  what 
one  has  dictated  must  be  prodigious. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  composition  that  appal  me, 
as  the  impossibility  of  reading:  for,  as 
I  have  hinted,  if  a  writer  has  not  con¬ 
stant  access  to  what  other  people  have 
written,  his  own  work  may  come  to 
suffer  from  undernourishment.  It  is 
often  said,  of  poetry,  that  its  primary 
appeal  should  be  to  the  ear;  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  heard  rather  than  seen. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  half-truth. 
Only  at  early  stages  of  history  has  poetry 
been  purely  auditory,  memorized  by  the 
bard  and  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth; 
and  for  centuries  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  printed  book. 

Poetry  is  meant  to  be  heard  and  read: 
and  this  is  true  even  of  dramatic  verse; 


think  how  incomplete  would  be  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Shakespeare  if,  however 
many  times  we  had  seen  and  heard 
performances,  we  had  never  had  access 
to  the  printed  text!  It  is  excellent  that 
poetry  should  be  read  to  us  by  skilled 
readers;  it  is  a  common  experience,  to 
find  that  a  poem  which  seemed  dull  or 
incomprehensible  when  we  have  read 
it  to  ourselves  became  living  and  mean¬ 
ingful  when  we  heard  it  well  read.  But 
then,  I  think,  after  this  experience,  we 
want  to  open  the  book  and  read  the 
poem  to  ourselves.  We  want  the  inter¬ 
preter — but  the  interpreter  is  also,  in¬ 
evitably,  another  personality  interposed 
between  ourselves  and  the  author.  I 
like  to  hear  poetry  well  read.  But  I 
depend  still  more  on  reading  it  to  my¬ 
self.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  a  good 
reader  can  help  us  to  understand  a 
poem  which  had  meant  nothing  when 
we  read  it  to  ourselves,  I  find  also  that 
when  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  poem 
is  by  hearing  it  read,  I  do  not  altogether 
take  it  in.  What  the  good  reader  can 
do,  is  to  provoke  in  me  the  desire  to 
read  it  to  myself.  So  I  find  that  I  need 
both  to  hear  and  to  read.  If  I  were 
completely  dependent  upon  readers  I 
should  never  feel  that  I  had  attained 
complete  intimacy  with  the  poem  itself, 
and  with  its  author. 

That  is  why,  if  I  were  suddenly 
blinded,  or  if  I  found  the  world  slowly 
dimming  before  my  eyes,  I  should  be 
thankful  for  the  invention  of  braille. 
Whether  at  my  age  I  could  master  it,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  hope  of  mastering 
it  would  sustain  me.  For  without  being 
able  to  read,  independent  of  others  to 
read  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
write — or,  in  so  far  as  I  could  write,  I 
should  be  chiefly  dependent  upon  my 
past  reading  during  my  years  of  vision. 
That  is  why  I  want  the  blind  to  be 
able  to  read  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  be  read  to. 
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Co-ordinating  All  Services 

in  Workshops  of  the  Nezv  York 
Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 

SYLVIA  F.  NACHMANI 


During  the  38  years  o£  its  existence 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  has  constantly  sought  to  improve 
its  services  to  its  clientele,  through 
greater  knowledge,  skill  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  persons  whose  needs 
the  agency  meets,  and  through  constant 
self  examination  to  improve  intramural 
practices. 

In  the  past  three  years,  a  method  to 
better  co-ordinate  the  services  to  the 
clients  and  workers  in  the  sheltered 
workshops  of  the  Guild  was  instituted 
through  the  medium  of  monthly  joint 
staff  meetings,  recessing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  joint  staff  consists  of  the 
agency  executives,  all  the  department 
heads  of  the  various  workshops  in  the 
agency,  and  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  vocational  counselor. 

A  brief  review  of  the  development 
of  concepts  within  the  Guild  that  have 
culminated  in  present-day  methods  in 
serving  people  in  the  workshops  is  in 
order.  Historically,  the  twelve  public 
spirited  citizens  who  organized  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  did 
so  for  the  purposes  of  (to  quote  from 
the  original  certificate  of  incorporation) 
“the  care  of  the  individual  blind  in 
their  homes  by  friendly  visitors;  the 
physical,  mental  and  economic  im¬ 
provement  of  the  blind;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  religious  classes,  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  of  guides  to  school  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  lectures  and  social  gather¬ 
ings  looking  to  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 


ness;  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  Home  for  the  care  and  sup¬ 
port  of  poor  and  needy  blind  children 
of  the  Jewish  Faith.”  In  those  days  the 
Guild  offered  such  services  as  eye  and 
other  medical  care,  financial  assistance, 
employment,  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment,  although  the  understanding  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  these  services 
were  offered  was  very  limited  in  con¬ 
trast  to  our  present  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  their  way  of  using  help, 
whether  they  be  sighted  or  blind.  Total 
financial  aid  to  the  blind  was  also 
given  in  those  days  before  public  agen¬ 
cies  had  been  established  to  meet 
this  need.  The  Guild  also  provided 
“friendly  home  visits”  by  volunteers, 
and  an  occasional  concert  by  way  of 
recreation.  Out  of  these  activities  and 
services  arose  and  developed  the  Social 
Service  department  and  the  Recreation 
department  which  today  are  staffed  en¬ 
tirely  by  graduate  personnel  trained  in 
schools  of  social  work,  within  training 
around  the  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Today  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  is  a  multiple-function 
agency  serving  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  of 
New  York  and  its  environs.  Through 
its  various  programs  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  aged,  and  the  very  young,  the 
adolescent  and  the  adult  groups  with 
a  variety  of  services  including  counsel¬ 
ling,  training  and  employment  in  its 
workshops,  a  nursery  school  for  pre- 
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school  children,  a  children’s  and  youth 
service,  recreation,  orientation  and 
guiding  for  all  ages,  a  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  (the  single  sectarian  service 
rendered  to  persons  only  of  the  Jewish 
Faith)  and  casework  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services. 

The  sheltered  workshops  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  were  originally 
set  up  in  1920  when  the  Guild,  recog¬ 
nizing  its  community  responsibility  to 
further  the  idea  that  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple  are  employable  in  private  industry, 
established  its  own  workshops.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  give  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  work  as  weaving,  caning, 
metalcraft,  etc.  Work  therapy  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  were  established  for 
those  clients  whose  physical  limitations 
were  such  that  they  could  not  meet  all 
the  exacting  competitive  requirements 
of  private  industry,  but  who  were  able 
to  put  out  some  production  and  needed 
the  economic  and  emotional  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  employment.  Since  1920,  other 
projects  have  been  added  and  at  present 
there  are  eight  workshops,  with  a  pro¬ 
jected  plan  for  an  occupational  therapy 
group  (where  production  is  not  a  goal). 
Today,  furthermore,  not  merely  the 
physical  limitations  which  impair  the 
possibility  of  adjustment  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  are  considered,  but  also  the 
emotional  and  psychological  difficulties 
which  people  suffer  are  recognized  as 
a  reason  to  use  the  sheltered  workshops, 
as  the  case  illustration  below  will  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

The  workshops  are  the  following: 

1.  The  pencil  department,  which  em¬ 
ploys  eleven  people  (a  letter  shop  type 
of  work). 

2.  The  metal  shop,  which  employs  forty 
persons. 

3.  The  woodwork  department,  which 
employs  eight  persons. 

4.  The  textile  department,  known  as 
the  Community  Craft  Weavers,  which 
employs  eight  persons. 


5.  The  doll  department,  which  is  a 
hand  sewing  department  employing 
twenty-two  persons. 

6.  The  pillowcase  department,  which 
is  a  power  machine  sewing  department 
employing  twenty-four  persons. 

7.  The  silk  screen  department,  which 
employs  fourteen  persons. 

8.  The  contract  shop  (in  which  a  job 
lot  of  work  is  allocated  by  private  em¬ 
ployers  or  government),  which  employs 
twenty-four  persons. 

Each  shop  is  administered  by  a  de¬ 
partment  head  who  is  responsible  for 
integrating  the  social  and  work  plan 
for  each  individual,  as  well  as  planning 
and  meeting  what  production  goals 
there  may  be  for  the  department  as  a 
whole,  and  a  shop  supervisor  or  fore¬ 
man,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  plans  are  carried  out.  (In  1951,  the 
sales  from  all  the  shops  totalled  roughly 
$400,000). 

It  is,  however,  through  the  Social 
Service  department  that  all  applications 
for  services  the  agency  renders  flow, 
and  even  though  ultimately  a  person 
requesting  and  receiving  service  may 
discontinue  his  contact  with  the  Social 
Service  department,  it  constitutes  a  life 
line  throughout  the  agency — sensitive 
to  the  activity  of  each  department  and 
shop. 

It  was  to  integrate  the  work  of  the 
Social  Service  department  with  other 
departments  (workshops)  that  the  joint 
staff  meetings  were  set  up.  The  purpose 
of  these  meetings  has  been,  in  addition, 
to  define  purposes  and  goals  in  the 
sheltered  workshops,  share  mutual 
problems  and  exchange  experiences  in 
order  to  insure  as  much  consistency  in 
policy  and  philosophy  as  is  possible  in 
a  multiple  function  agency.  Guild 
philosophy  in  regard  to  the  sheltered 
workshops  has  been  that  they  are  used 
to  preserve  a  place  for  people  who  may 
never  be  able  to  work  in  industry,  but 
who  are  helped  to  maintain  satisfac- 
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tions  in  their  daily  living  to  the  extent 
of  their  capacities;  even  though  every 
effort  is  made  to  enable  persons  who 
can,  to  move  to  outside  employment. 
We,  however,  are  not  limited  by  high 
expectations  of  production  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  staff  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  general  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  occasional  individual  cases 
used  illustratively  to  demonstrate  or 
clarify  a  point,  there  has  been  worked 
through  a  structure  for  co-ordination 
on  an  individual  case  situation.  If  a 
client,  known  to  the  Social  Service  de¬ 
partment,  presents  problems  related  to 
his  job  situation,  the  caseworker  initi¬ 
ates  discussion  with  the  department 
head,  and  then  may  or  may  not  discuss 
the  client’s  problem  with  the  shop  su¬ 
pervisor,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  facility  with  which 
some  adequate  solution  can  be  reached. 
For  example,  at  times  placement  of  a 
person  on  another  machine,  in  another 
part  of  the  workshop  in  order  to  avoid 
contact  with  a  co-worker  with  whom 
there  may  be  friction,  can  be  highly 
effective.  There  are  times  when  such  a 
procedure,  handled  by  the  department 
head  alone,  avoids  the  risk  of  over-em¬ 
phasis  of  a  particular  problem.  In  a 
more  complicated  situation,  after  the 
department  head  has  been  involved 
in  the  discussion  with  the  caseworker, 
the  shop  supervisor  may  be  enlisted, 
and  it  is  with  him  directly  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  contact  is  maintained  for  as  long 
as  is  necessary. 

Conversely,  the  problem  may  first  be 
felt  in  the  shop,  when  the  shop  supervi¬ 
sor  will  bring  it  to  the  department 
head,  who  will  then  call  upon  a  case¬ 
worker,  with  whom  referral  procedure 
to  the  Social  Service  department  is  con¬ 
sidered  when  indicated.  The  closest  re¬ 
lationship,  however,  with  the  shop 
supervisor  is  usually  maintained  by  the 
vocational  counselor.  The  vocational 
counselor,  who  may  have  participated 


in  the  original  placement  of  a  worker 
in  the  shop,  will  be  involved  in  a  joint 
discussion  with  the  department  heads, 
shop  supervisor  and  caseworker.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  he  alone  may  be  consulted  by 
a  shop  supervisor,  and  effect  a  helpful 
change  for  the  client.  When  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  confers  with  the  shop 
supervisor  about  the  work  situation, 
as  other  elements  of  a  personal,  social 
or  emotional  nature  are  brought  out, 
he  brings  this  back  to  the  caseworker 
who  will  then  be  prepared  to  work 
with  the  client  in  relation  to  whatever 
problem  seems  most  pressing.  Usually, 
however,  whether  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  is  serious  or  minimal,  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  shares  with  the  case¬ 
worker  what  his  findings  are,  and  what¬ 
ever  developments  there  may  be  on  a 
particular  case.  If  for  example,  a  con¬ 
templated  change  from  one  shop  to 
another  or  from  a  shop  to  possible  em¬ 
ployment  in  sighted  industry  is  part  of 
the  vocational  plan,  the  vocational 
counselor  and  caseworker  review  to¬ 
gether  their  mutual  thinking  in  order 
that  each  may  be  working  consistently 
both  in  purpose  and  in  timing  with  the 
client.  The  future  goal  for  a  worker 
in  one  of  the  shops  is  also  made  known 
to  the  department  head  and  shop  super¬ 
visor  in  order  that  they  may  know 
what  expectations  may  be  held  for  a 
particular  worker,  whether  the  place¬ 
ment  in  a  shop  is  for  training,  for  test¬ 
ing  or  for  terminal  employment. 

At  times  one  of  the  staff  psychiatrists 
may  be  called  upon,  not  only  for  consul¬ 
tation  by  the  caseworker,  but  he  may 
join  the  “team  of  experts”  in  adding 
his  specialized  knowledge  to  the  total 
case  plan.  This  way  of  working  together 
has  proved  extremely  helpful,  not  only 
to  clients,  but  also  to  various  workers 
on  the  staff,  having  made  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems  and  functions  and  a  smoother 
total  operation.  The  H.  case  is  an 
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example  of  co-ordinated  services  in 
helping  a  person  who  presents  a  serious 
problem. 

Miss  H.,  an  attractive  young  woman 
in  her  early  thirties,  had,  prior  to  her 
coming  to  our  agency,  gotten  power 
machine  training  in  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  She  is  not  totally  blind,  but  has 
a  severe  visual  handicap.  Her  training 
period  had  been  a  successful  one,  and 
she  had  subsequently  worked  in  in¬ 
dustry,  where  she  performed  adequately 
for  a  year.  She  was  laid  off  when  the 
firm  closed  down.  In  her  contact  with 
the  U.S.E.S.,  to  whom  she  re-applied  for 
another  job,  the  worker  there  became 
aware  of  the  severity  of  her  emotional 
problems,  and  referred  her  to  the  Social 
Service  department  of  the  Guild  to  de¬ 
termine  what  we  could  work  out  for 
her.  We  found  that  although  she  had 
had  a  good  training  experience,  was 
able  to  perform  quite  well,  and  had 
encountered  no  difficulties  while  on  the 
job,  she  had  severe  emotional  problems 
as  manifested  by  a  delusional  system  of 
persecution,  related  to  people  in  the 
immediate  environment  of  her  home. 
At  the  time  that  we  saw  her  first,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  psychological  problem 
seemed  to  be  walled  off  from  her  capac¬ 
ity  to  work,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
caseworker  and  the  vocational  counse¬ 
lor,  in  view  of  her  good  work  experi¬ 
ence,  to  offer  her  a  temporary  job  in 
the  hand  sewing  department,  for  a  six 
months  period,  after  which  it  was  an¬ 
ticipated  there  would  be  no  further 
work  for  her.  She  not  only  did  well  on 
the  job,  but  seemed  to  find  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  security  in  the  environment 
of  the  agency,  was  friendly  and  co¬ 
operative  with  her  supervisor  and  co¬ 
workers,  and  appeared  to  be  as  happy 
as  she  could  be  as  long  as  she  remained 
on  a  job,  and  within  the  protective 
environment  of  a  sheltered  workshop. 
There  was  regular  contact  with  the 
caseworker,  who  consulted  with  the 


staff  psychiatrist  frequently  in  relation 
to  Miss  H’s  emotional  difficulties,  which 
she  brought  out  in  case  interviews.  This 
area,  however,  was  one  in  which  she 
resisted  help,  and,  apparently,  had  a 
great  deal  of  fear  of  having  discussed. 
There  was  noticeable  some  anxiety 
about  the  time  that  the  job  in  the  hand 
sewing  department  was  to  terminate, 
and  after  a  joint  discussion  held  by  the 
caseworker,  department  head,  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  psychiatrist,  it  was 
decided  that  in  order  to  preserve  what 
health  there  was  in  Miss  H.,  and  to 
afford  her  the  continued  security  which 
she  felt  at  the  Guild,  she  be  placed  in 
another  shop.  Accordingly  she  went  to 
the  power  machine  operating  shop, 
for  which  she  had  both  training  and 
experience,  mainly  because  psychiatric 
treatment  plans  as  such  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted  at  this  time,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  help  her  function  as  best 
she  could,  at  least  in  a  work  situa¬ 
tion.  There  was,  however,  no  opening 
at  this  time  but  an  interim  opportunity 
was  created  through  subsidy  because  of 
the  therapeutic  necessity.  When  shortly 
thereafter  a  vacancy  did  occur  she  was 
placed  on  a  job  for  which  she  was  paid 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  workers  in 
the  shop. 

During  the  interim  period  there  were 
frequent  discussions  and  consultations 
with  the  department  heads  and  the  shop 
supervisor  by  both  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  caseworker,  both  of  whom 
interpreted  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  work  expectations  and  the  goals 
for  Miss  H. 

It  was  recognized  that  at  some  future 
point  some  of  her  difficulties  might 
gradually  impinge  on  the  job  situation. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  there  was  an 
intensive  casework  contact  with  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  staff  psychiatrist.  There 
was  a  constant  interchange  among  the 
caseworker,  shop  supervisor  and  depart¬ 
ment  head,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
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difficulties  should  Miss  H.  become  dis¬ 
turbed  and  disturbing  to  other  workers 
in  the  department,  and  furthermore,  to 
objectively  note  her  production  on  the 
job,  which  continued  to  be  quite  ade¬ 
quate.  It  was  recognized  by  all  that  even 
though  for  a  period  her  illness  might 
remain  quiescent  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  which  she  so  desired,  and 
which  was  the  most  meaningful  and 
real  part  of  her  life,  there  might  be 
some  progress  of  the  disease.  Through 
the  contact  with  the  caseworker  and 
the  help  which  was  given  to  her,  Miss 
H.  gradually  overcame  some  of  her  fear 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  helping  person,  to  whom  she 
turned  for  help  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions,  although  she  was  not  truly  free 
to  recognize  how  great  her  need  for 
psychiatric  help  was. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  H.  is  under¬ 
going  a  troubled  period,  the  outcome 
of  which  we  cannot  be  too  sure,  but 
for  a  year  she  had  been  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  herself  productively  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  perhaps  enabled  to  even¬ 
tually  work  through  treatment  which 
does  not  offer  the  degree  of  threat  it 
originally  had.  It  has  been  our  think¬ 
ing  that  what  we  were  able  to  effect  for 
Miss  H.,  namely,  keeping  her  out  of  a 
mental  hospital  for  a  year,  was  a  very 
substantial  community  service.  We 
have  recognized  too  that  this  situation 
handled  independently  couldn’t  have 
been  accomplished.  The  caseworker, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  de¬ 
partments  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  worked  through  the  problem 
alone  even  with  the  most  sensitive  un¬ 
derstanding  and  direction.  Similarly, 
the  workshops  would  not  have  been 
able  to  handle  such  a  situation  alone, 
having  to  cope  with  problems  of  super¬ 
vision,  attitudes  of  other  personnel,  etc. 

Here  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
way  each  service  strengthened  the  other 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  client. 


Current  literature 


“Space  Perception  and  Orientation 
in  the  Blind,”  by  Philip  Worchel,  a 
Psychological  Monograph,  No.  332, 
1951 — “The  role  of  visualization  in  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  perceive  and 
manipulate  spatial  relations  tactually 
and  to  orient  themselves  spatially  was 
investigated  in  the  present  series  of 
three  experiments.  In  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  we  employed  the  methods  of  re¬ 
production,  verbal  report,  and  recog¬ 
nition  in  testing  the  tactual  perception 
of  simple  geometric  forms.  The  second 
experiment  dealt  with  problems  of 
imaginally  constructing  a  total  form  for 
the  tactual  perception  of  two  parts  of 
the  form.  Space  orientation  was  studied 
in  the  third  series  of  experiments.  Two 
groups  of  33  totally  blind  and  33 
sighted  students  matched  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  chronological  age  were  used 
in  the  investigation.” 


“Chemistry  for  the  Blind,”  by  Arthur 
H.  Bryan,  appeared  in  the  March,  1952 
issue  of  Science  Education,  V.  36,  No. 
2.  An  experienced  teacher  of  the  blind 
concludes  that  some  phases  of  chemis¬ 
try  may  be  taught  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupil  if  simple,  tactual,  and 
auditory  devices  are  set  up  for  them. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  there  are 
very  few  aims  and  objectives  which  can 
be  considered  desirable  outcomes  of 
chemistry  for  the  blind  aside  from  (1) 
general  interest,  (2)  knowledge  of  house¬ 
hold  or  domestic  chemicals,  in  common 
daily  use,  and  (3)  hobbies  (mineral-rock 
collections). 

- ■ - 

“A  Part  of  My  Life,”  by  Jacob  Twer- 
sky,  appeared  in  the  June,  1952  issue 
of  Recreation,  V.  46,  No.  3.  The  author 
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recounts  camping  experiences,  showing 
how  much  they  can  mean  to  a  blind 
boy  or  any  boy.  These  stories  are  based 
on  ten  summers  spent  in  a  camp  for 
blind  children  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  this  camp  was  like  any  other  camp 
with  its  playgrounds,  lawns,  recreation 
hall,  mess  hall,  and  cabins. 

- ■ - 

“He  Lives  By  His  Own  Lights,”  by 
Ben  Merson,  appeared  in  the  September 
20,  1952  issue  of  Collier’s.  This  is  the 
story  of  Harry  Moss  who  built  up  a  very 
successful  business  in  buying  and  selling 
rare  old  silver  after  becoming  blind. 
The  article  also  tells  of  his  very  active 
social  life  based  on  his  interest  in  sports, 
the  theater,  and  a  genius  for  friend¬ 
ship. 


“All  My  Friends  Are  Handsome,”  by 
Grace  S.  Dixon,  appeared  in  the  Au¬ 
gust,  1952  issue  of  American  Magazine. 
The  story  of  a  blind  woman  leading  a 


dual  life — caring  for  a  husband  and 
child  and  studying  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  She  says,  “You  see,  I  have  little 
time  left  for  ugly  feelings  about  my 
blindness.”  The  article  also  gives  help¬ 
ful  hints  to  seeing  friends  of  blind 
people. 


Land  of  Darkness,  by  Roy  J.  Hansen, 
published  by  Exposition  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  1952.  This  is  a  new  novel 
in  which  the  central  character.  Jack 
Lund,  became  blind  in  early  adult  life. 
Things  had  been  looking  remarkably 
bright  to  Jack,  he  was  young  and 
healthy,  he  had  a  job  to  which  he  was 
devoted,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
devoted  family  and  friends.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  him  to  believe  what 
the  doctor  told  him — that  he  would  be 
blind  in  six  months.  The  book  tells  the 
story  of  his  rehabilitation  and  his  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  new  full  life.  The  author 
has  been  blind  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
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Modern  Beginnings  in  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  Turkey 


As  in  other  Middle  Eastern  countries 
blindness  is  quite  prevalent  in  Turkey. 
According  to  the  results  of  a  general 
census  there  are  about  37,000  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  Turkey.  However,  the  actual 
number  is  estimated  to  be  higher, 
around  50,000.  The  basis  for  this  higher 
estimation  is  in  these  considerations: 

(a)  The  general  population  of  Turkey 
is  about  21  million.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  blind  population  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  would  be  about  the 
same  or  even  higher  than  the  ratio  in 
some  of  the  Western  countries  where  it 
is  not  as  prevalent  as  it  is  in  Turkey. 

(b)  During  the  general  census  there  is 
good  chance  that  only  the  totally  blind 
people  are  registered  as  blind;  those 
possessing  a  little  sight,  who  would  still 
fall  under  the  category  of  blindness 
from  a  medical  or  educational  point  of 
view,  may  not  have  registered  as  blind. 

The  Causes  of  Blindness 

The  major  causes  of  blindness  in 
Turkey,  particularly  for  the  younger 
groups,  are  trachoma  and  some  child¬ 
hood  illnesses  which  cause  blindness. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  has  organized 
and  had  running  a  pretty  effective  pre¬ 
ventive  organization  against  trachoma 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  However  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  under  control  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Southeastern  Turkey 
there  are  communities  where  about 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  afflicted  with  trachoma.  That 
fact  is  a  major  justification  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  general  ratio  of  blind 
population  to  general  population  is 


higher  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  Western 
countries.  At  the  present  a  limited  study 
of  sixty-five  blind  children  in  the 
Ankara  school  for  the  blind  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  hospital  nearby  is  going 
on  to  determine  the  various  causes  of 
blindness  in  this  group.  However,  it 
will  not  be  a  reliable  indication  for  the 
whole  country,  because  most  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Ankara  school 
are  recruited  from  the  neighboring 
provinces  where  trachoma  is  not  as 
prevalent  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  provinces.  Also  the  age  limit 
will  be  a  hindrance  to  draw  any  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion. 

Blind  Child  Population 

The  1945  census,  which  indicates  the 
general  blind  population  as  37,000, 
claims  the  blind  child  population  as 
about  4,000  preschool  and  school  age 
together.  If  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  real  figure  is  higher  than 
37,000  naturally  the  figure  for  children 
ought  to  be  higher  too.  If  we  apply 
the  same  proportions  of  census  figures 
to  our  estimated  figure  we  should  have 
not  less  than  6,000  blind  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  0-18.  All  this  guess 
work  openly  points  to  our  major  need 
of  having  a  registration  system  and  ex¬ 
act  and  reliable  figures  concerning  our 
blind  population.  It  must  be  the  first 
step  in  the  organization  of  welfare  work 
and  educational  facilities  for  the  blind. 

History  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  Recent  Developments 

The  history  of  the  welfare  of  the 
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blind  in  Turkey  is  very  old  and  was 
very  well  developed  in  the  past,  al¬ 
though  the  main  philosophy  behind  it 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  However,  this  phase  of  the  work 
was  sufficiently  emphasized,  because  we 
still  frequently  find,  in  the  provinces  of 
Anatolia,  blind  people  earning  their 
living  through  basket  and  mat  making, 
and  through  music  and  religious  func¬ 
tions  of  some  kinds.  In  certain  towns, 
for  instance,  basket  making  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  blind  population  and 
the  sighted  usually  keep  out  of  this 
trade.  Nevertheless  in  the  past  the 
charity  idea  of  welfare  work  was  much 
more  emphasized  than  rehabilitation. 

Concerning  the  training  and  educat¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  we  see  individual  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  by  voluntary  groups  or  individ¬ 
uals,  during  the  second  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  However  these  isolated 
attempts  did  not  take  root  and  develop, 
and  after  some  time  were  abandoned. 

We  see  the  first  indications  of  state 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  connection  with  the  provisional 
compulsory  education  law  of  1913.  In 
this  legislation  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  elementary  education 
facilities  for  all  types  of  handicapped 
children,  including  the  blind.  But  the 
tremendous  task  of  organizing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  system  for  a  country 
where  the  rate  of  illiteracy  was  as  high 
as  seventy  per  cent,  consumed  most  of 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  prevented  it  from  getting  into 
this  specialized  kind  of  schooling  facili¬ 
ties  for  handicapped  children. 

Only  in  1923,  after  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  government  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  country  of  the  invaders  and  starting 
reorganization  and  reconstruction,  we 
see  a  new  development.  The  new  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare  took 
over  a  school  for  blind  and  deaf  chil¬ 


dren  in  Izmir,  which  was  organized  and 
run  by  a  group  of  philanthropic  citi¬ 
zens.  This  particular  Ministry  spon¬ 
sored  that  school  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  All  this  time  physicians 
were  appointed  to  run  the  school  and 
the  teachers  were  recruited  from  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  levels 
who  did  not  have  any  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  For  the  last  quarter  century  it  re¬ 
mained  the  only  place  where  the  blind 
could  receive  some  kind  of  training  in 
basic  academic  skills  and  music.  The 
school  lacked  a  purposeful  training 
program  and  because  of  the  limited 
space  in  the  department  for  the  blind 
only  about  thirty-five  children  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  school.  The  Ministry 
was  unable  to  extend  its  facilities  to 
other  regions  of  the  country  due  to  the 
lack  of  teacher  training  facilities,  which 
was  not  under  its  control,  and  due  to 
important  health  problems  to  which  it 
had  to  divert  its  main  energy  and  re¬ 
sources. 

Recent  Developments 

In  1951  the  National  Assembly  passed 
legislation  which  authorized  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  to  take  over  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  Izmir 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare.  Immediately  after  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  segregated  the 
blind  children  and  transferred  them  to 
the  Ankara  school  for  the  blind  which 
was  opened  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  Ankara  school  for  the  blind, 
which  started  to  work  with  twenty- 
seven  children,  recruited  its  teachers 
amongst  the  experienced  and  successful 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  provided  them  with  a  short 
course  in  the  rudiments  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  instituted  also  continuous 
in-service  training.  With  these  teachers 
it  was  possible  to  organize  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  department  last  year. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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school  year  (1952-53)  with  nine  older 
children  who  were  transferred  from  the 
Izmir  school  and  who  had  passed  their 
state  examinations  successfully,  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  department  is  initiated. 
Two  other  graduates  of  the  elementary 
department  passed  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nation  to  the  secondary  department  of 
Ankara  Conservatory  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Turkish  history  became  the 
regular  pupils  of  a  normal  school.  This 
was  accomplished  through  a  special  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Educational  Council  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  which  au¬ 
thorized  all  the  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  en¬ 
roll  the  blind  as  regular  students  if  they 
were  successful  at  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations. 

The  major  problems  that  the  new 
school  in  Ankara  had  to  face  were  utter 
lack  of  teaching  equipment,  of  braille 
text  books,  of  experienced  teachers,  of 
vocational  facilities,  of  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  solving  the  first  problem 
the  school  received  understanding  and 
invaluable  assistance  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Bureaus,  the  New  York  Institutute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  from 
the  British  Consul  in  Ankara.  They 
have  provided  the  school  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  specialized  teaching  equipment 
to  cover  its  most  urgent  needs.  The 
U.N.O.  gave  the  school  a  printing  press 
and  six  scholarships  for  its  teachers  to 
receive  further  training  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  the  help  and 
sympathy  with  our  cause. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
housing  problem  also  was  solved  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
gave  a  building  near  Gazi  Teachers 
Training  Institute  which  can  easily 
house  150  pupils.  The  building,  which 
has  central  heating,  enclosed  gymna¬ 
sium,  space  for  workshops  and  print¬ 


ing  press  and  library,  also  has  sufficient 
grounds  surrounding  it.  Next  year,  in 
connection  with  the  vocational  training 
department,  the  school  intends  to  de¬ 
velop  an  agricultural  project  and  small 
scale  poultry  project.  The  reason  for 
particular  emphasis  on  this  project  is 
that  seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  rural  areas  and  provide 
their  living  through  agriculture.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  great  majority  of  the  school's 
population  are  also  from  villages  and 
expect  to  return  there  after  graduation. 

Special  Education  Area 

The  Ministry  of  Education  did  not 
take  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  as  an  isolated  instance,  and 
decided  to  incorporate  it  in  the  wider 
field  of  special  education.  In  our  schools 
until  1952  we  did  not  have  any  special 
provisions  for  mentally  retarded,  crip¬ 
pled,  gifted,  delinquent  and  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  The  first  step  in  the 
organization  of  this  field  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  the  training  of  the  qualified 
personnel  and  organization  of  experi¬ 
mental  classes  and  schools  for  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  Accordingly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  school  year  a  Special 
Education  Department  was  initiated 
within  the  organization  of  Gazi  Teach¬ 
er's  Training  Institute.  This  particular 
institute  trains  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators  and  supervisors. 
Within  the  new  Special  Education  De¬ 
partment  the  first  four  major  areas 
were  organized  and  an  experimental 
and  provisional  curriculum  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  first  year  of  study.  These 
areas  include  the  blind,  deaf,  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  gifted  and  delin¬ 
quents.  To  teach  the  course  on  special 
methods  in  the  education  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  Miss  McLaughlin  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  was  engaged 
through  the  Fulbright  program.  To 
teach  courses  on  the  mental  deviate 
and  the  delinquent,  the  Ministry  of 
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Education  engaged  Prof.  William 
Kvaraceus  of  Boston  University.  The 
courses  on  the  blind  are  taught  by  the 
writer. 

The  Department,  on  the  one  hand 
working  on  a  project  of  initiating  two 
experimental  classes  for  slow  learning 
children  and  on  the  other  a  special 
class  for  gifted  children,  began  a  survey 
of  the  existing  institutions  for  delin¬ 
quent  and  emotionally  maladjusted 
children  with  the  view  of  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  reorganization  and 
improvement.  In  addition  to  these  proj¬ 
ects  the  Department,  using  the  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  recently  opened 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Ankara  as  labora¬ 
tory  schools,  is  developing  research 
projects.  One  of  these  which  interests 
the  blind  most  is  to  develop  a  Grade 
Two  braille  for  Turkish.  The  students 
have  already  started  to  make  a  word 
frequency  study  in  text  books  and 
popular  literature  in  order  to  determine 
the  300  most  frequently  used  basic 
words  and  also  they  are  making  a  study 
of  abbreviated  braille  in  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  students  of  the  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  are  also  planning  a 
research  project  in  connection  with 
their  Psychology  and  Measurement 
courses,  to  determine  ways  of  adapting 
some  of  the  personality  measurements 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  with  a  view 
to  studying  the  personality  growth  and 
difficulties  of  blind  children.  The  staff 
of  the  Special  Education  Department 
and  the  school  for  the  blind  feel  that 
the  organization  of  a  rational  guidance 
program  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
adaptation  of  appropriate  objective 
measurements  and  the  study  of  the 
blind  child’s  personality  growth. 


Conclusions 

Turkey  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  starting  to  make  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  compared  to  most  of  the  West¬ 
ern  countries.  However  it  is  felt  that 
a  right  start  has  been  made  after  which 
big  strides  are  going  to  be  made  in  a 
short  time.  Turkey  still  has  to  solve 
the  problems  of  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  the  adult  blind.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  work  at  least  one 
voluntary  agency  has  been  organized 
which  directs  its  attention  and  very 
limited  resources  exclusively  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the 
adult  blind.  There  are  a  few  other  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  which  are  attempting 
to  serve  the  deaf  and  blind  at  the  same 
time.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  vol¬ 
untary  agencies,  in  spite  of  their  good 
intentions  do  not  have  a  constructive 
philosophy  of  rehabilitation  behind 
their  practices.  For  instance,  most  of 
the  public  donations  they  receive  are 
put  into  sheltered  workshops  for  deaf 
adults  who  do  not  need  to  be  under 
such  protected  circumstances. 

Turkey  has  on  the  one  hand  to  en¬ 
courage  voluntary  public  interest  of  a 
healthy  kind,  toward  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  blind,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  state  must  be  urged  to 
assume  definite  responsibilities  for  fi¬ 
nancing  rehabilitation  and  training 
programs  and  must  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  well-trained  blind  person¬ 
nel  in  government  offices.  The  Six  Dot 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Ankara,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  realize  some  of  these  objectives. 

Finally  it  can  be  stated  that  the  whole 
picture  in  the  work  for  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  groups  begin  to 
look  promising  and  hopeful  in  Turkey. 
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A  European  Educator  Looks  at 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  U.  S. 


Self-analysis,  or  subjective  analysis,  is 
perpetually  being  counselled  among 
workers  for  the  blind  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  results  of  effort  and  of 
this  or  that  procedure,  and  to  chart 
future  courses.  Here  we  have  a  report 
on  some  phases  of  education  of  the 
blind  in  America  as  observed  by  one 
who  can  be  more  objective  than  we 
ourselves  can,  being  a  European,  a 
leader  in  education  of  the  blind  in 
Finland.  The  report  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  as  written  by  Mr.  Hakkinen 
was  in  more  detail  than  as  it  appears 
here;  also,  some  phases  of  work  about 
which  he  reports  are  here  entirely 
omitted.  Mr.  Hakkinen  offers  com¬ 
parisons  in  some  instances  as  between 
practices  in  America  and  Finland;  and 
at  times  he  offers  personal  evaluations 
and  opinions,  some  of  which  we  have 
retained  in  this  abbreviated  report  for 
the  indications  they  give  us  of  how 
others  may  see  us.  The  report  was 
not  only  directed  to  Americans  but 
was  also  focussed  for  the  information 
of  government  authorities  in  Fin¬ 
land. — Editor. 


I  came  to  America  August  27,  1951, 
with  a  scholarship  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  my  coming  was  to  study  for 
a  period  of  ten  months: 

1.  The  education  of  blind  children  and 
youth. 

2.  The  education  of  partially  sighted 
children  and  youth. 

3.  The  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind  and  all  other  services  for  the 
blind.  .  .  . 


EERO  HAKKINEN 

To  evaluate  something  means  both 
to  mention  positive  and  negative  sides. 
Although  the  purpose  of  this  report 
has  not  been  to  criticize,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  mentioning  some 
negative  points  in  this  otherwise  well 
organized  educational  work  in  the 
U.^  S.  A.  .  .  .  Anyway  this  report  is  my 
sincere  attempt  to  present  things  as 
they  appear  to  me.  This  attempt  at 
evaluation  is  based  not  only  on  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  country,  but  also  on  my 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and 
director  of  a  school  in  Finland  and  on 
personal  observation  in  many  Europ¬ 
ean  countries  before  and  after  the 
second  world  war. 

The  Institutions: 

During  my  travels  I  visited  twelve 
schools  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 

From  the  Finnish  point  of  view  these 
schools  in  general  work  under  very 
good  physical  conditions,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  private  and  state  schools.  .  .  . 

The  research  work  of  different  kinds 
is  arranged  well  in  many  schools.  Most 
of  the  schools  now  have  a  professional 
psychologist  for  testing  the  students.  .  .  . 

Some  comments  on  the  teaching  and 
the  life  in  these  institutions:  All  the 
schools  have  a  kindergarten,  to  which 
children  are  taken  when  five  years  old. 
Play  equipment  and  work  materials 
are  plentiful.  The  furniture  is  suited 
to  the  children.  The  equipment  to 
stimulate  the  children  to  be  busy  is 
good  and  the  teachers  do  a  good  job. 
In  some  cases  teachers  begin  even  in 
the  kindergarten  to  teach  a  little  braille 
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and  mathematics.  Maybe  it  is  in  some 
cases  too  early  since  blind  children  are 
often  less  developed  than  sighted  ones 
of  the  same  age.  But  no  doubt  the 
kindergartens  do  a  very  important  job 
in  developing  the  children’s  senses,  the 
use  of  their  hands,  giving  them  activity 
impulses  and  in  eliminating  blind- 
isms.  .  .  . 

As  for  vocational  education  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  practiced  in  Finland 
there  is  very  little  in  American  schools 
for  the  blind.  Some  schools  teach  some 
business  management  and  give  practice 
in  their  own  vending  stand.  This  of 
course  may  be  of  special  importance  to 
some  of  the  students,  since  there  are 
very  good  possibilities  for  the  blind  in 
vending  stand  management.  .  .  .  Some 
other  schools  give  instruction  in  shoe 
repairing,  but  generally  speaking  the 
education  provided  is  academic.  Piano¬ 
tuning  seems  to  be  the  only  vocational 
education  given  in  most  of  the  schools, 
but  the  number  of  students  who  are 
capable  in  this  particular  field  can 
never  be  very  large.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  brushmaking  and  basketry 
are  almost  completely  abandoned  or 
they  have  never  been  as  important  an 
occupation  for  the  blind  as  in  Europ¬ 
ean  countries.  ...  In  many  schools  in¬ 
struction  in  pottery  is  given  to  develop 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  imagination. 

Teaching  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

There  are  in  four  schools  special  de¬ 
partments  for  deaf-blind  students:  at 
Perkins,  the  New  York  Institute,  the 
California  School  and  the  Michigan 
School.  In  these  departments  there  are 
ten  or  less  students  in  each,  and  usually 
one  teacher  for  every  two  students. 
Since  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
must  be  very  individual,  the  proportion 
of  teachers  seems  to  be  ideal.  Taking 
into  account  the  service  personnel,  there 
is  in  some  cases  one  person  for  every 
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student.  This  of  course  makes  the  edu¬ 
cation  very  expensive,  but  this  expendi¬ 
ture  is  worthwhile  for  human  reasons. 
These  departments  do  a  very  fine  job. 
The  equipment  is  good  and  the  teachers 
are  well  specialized.  .  .  . 

Social  Life  in  Schools 

The  social  life  of  the  schools  inter¬ 
ested  me  especially  because  there  are 
very  big  differences  in  this  respect  in 
different  schools,  much  bagger  than  in 
teaching  and  education  in  general.  In 
some  schools  sexes  are  segregated  very 
strictly,  in  others  the  girls  and  boys 
may  meet  quite  freely — for  instance  in 
some  schools  they  can  go  together  to 
movies  and  parties  out  in  the  city,  and 
even  take  their  seats  as  they  like  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  school.  They  have 
parties  together  and  they  dance  to¬ 
gether.  The  strict  segregation  is — so  I 
have  been  told — to  avoid  intermarriage 
of  blind  people.  But  nobody  knows 
what  the  result  of  this  effort  has  been. 
There  are  no  statistics  regarding  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  students  from  segrega¬ 
tion  schools  nor  from  integration 
schools.  To  compile  reliable  statistics 
would  be  an  interesting  job.  But  no 
matter  what  these  statistics  may  show, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  a 
deeper  one.  I  think  marriage  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  rather  of  happiness  than  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  life.  Of  course 
the  ideal  situation  is  when  the  other 
person  is  sighted  and  the  couple  is 
happy,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  this  ideal  situation.  And 
it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  the  future, 
it  is  as  well  a  question  of  the  normal 
development  of  blind  youth.  In  this 
respect  integration  of  sexes  in  schools 
is  a  natural  way  of  development.  The 
attempt  to  bring  sighted  youth  to  the 
schools  is  only  a  gesture  toward  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  segregation  since  they 
can  be  brought  only  very  occasionally. 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Parti¬ 
ally  Sighted  in  Public  Schools 

There  is  a  big  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  along  with  other  children  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  This  is  realized  especially 
in  some  big  cities.  .  .  . 

This  plan  of  teaching  the  blind  aims 
for  two  important  advantages:  (1)  to  let 
the  child  live  at  home,  and  (2)  to  inte¬ 
grate  him  into  the  sighted  world.  The 
disadvantages  of  institutions  are  just 
these  two:  the  child  is  taken  from  his 
home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  he  grows  up  in  a  more  segregated 
community  of  blind  people  rather  than 
in  the  sighted  world  in  which  he  will 
have  to  live.  The  education  of  the  blind 
in  regular  schools  .  .  .  has  been  in 
practice  in  some  cities  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century.  Despite  this  fact 
there  seems  to  be  a  big  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  educators  of  the 
blind.  Usually  the  teachers  of  institu¬ 
tions  prefer  their  own  schools  and  the 
regular  school  teachers  prefer  regular 
public  schools.  What  disadvantages  and 
advantages  do  these  two  educational 
systems  have?  How  do  they  compare 
with  each  other? 

A  regular  public  school  educating 
the  blind  ...  can  supply  its  home  class¬ 
room  with  all  the  special  equipment 
the  special  school  for  the  blind  has, 
including  braille  books,  talking  books, 
braille  writers,  typewriters,  braille 
maps,  etc.  This  is  possible  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  it  is  sometimes  difficult. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  provide  a  regular 
public  school  which  has  a  small  group 
of  blind  students  with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  facilities  which  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind  have.  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion  the  special  schools 
for  the  blind  do  a  better  job  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  than  the  public 
schools,  at  least  as  education  stands 


today.  This  fact  even  public  school 
teachers  will  seldom  refute,  but  they 
stress  the  importance  of  social  contact 
with  sighted  children.  1  can’t  help  be¬ 
ing  of  the  opinion  that  some  people 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
point.  In  many  cases  the  contact  is 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  reality. 
A  blind  student  joins  normal  children 
in  the  classroom  when  the  period  be¬ 
gins.  .  .  .  but  he  returns  to  his  home¬ 
room  as  soon  as  the  period  finishes.  He 
associates  with  the  other  blind  students 
much  more  than  with  sighted  students. 
The  personal  association  takes  place 
much  more  in  any  school  outside  the 
classroom.  .  .  .  These  contacts  the  blind 
student  in  the  public  school  usually 
lacks,  because  participation  in  many 
outside  activities  is  too  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  the  blind. 

Despite  the  obstacles  mentioned 
above  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sighted  world  is  much 
better  in  public  schools  than  in  institu¬ 
tions.  And  even  if  the  integration  is 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  of  reality, 
it  helps  the  blind  pupil  to  overcome  his 
fear  of  being  among  sighted  people. 
Of  course  in  some  cases  this  fear  may 
be  increased,  if  the  blind  student  is  too 
sensitive  and  shy  and  his  experiences 
are  too  bad.  But  even  in  normal  cases 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  social  gain  is 
greater  than  the  educational  loss  in 
public  school  education  of  the  blind.  A 
special  school  for  the  blind  does  not 
eliminate  social  contact  with  the  sighted 
world.  This  contact  can  take  place  on 
a  large  scale  outside  of  classroom  edu¬ 
cation  in  scout  work,  in  camping,  in 
dances,  in  parties,  etc.,  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  arranging  that.  And 
it  is  not  true  that  blind  children  only 
lose  in  social  education  in  institutions, 
they  also  gain  something.  .  .  .  Only  in 
a  homogeneous  group  can  there  be  in¬ 
spiring  competition  among  students.  It 
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is  not  easy  for  a  blind  student  to  find 
such  an  ideal  group  in  public  school. 
He  finds  it  difficult  in  many  ways  to 
participate  in  all  the  activities  of 
sighted  children.  .  .  .  And  another  thing 
which  we  should  not  forget:  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  most  cases  living  in  a 
sighted  group  means  greater  nervous 
strain  for  the  blind  person  than  living 
in  a  group  which  has  the  same  handi¬ 
cap  as  his  own.  The  environment  where 
our  handicap — regardless  of  its  nature 
— is  smallest  in  comparison  with  others 
is  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  en¬ 
vironment  for  us.  .  .  . 

I  think  there  is  too  much  talk  of  the 
maladjustment  of  the  blind.  Perhaps 
some  people  stress  blindness  too  much 
as  a  hindering  factor  to  proper  adjust¬ 
ment.  How  many  sighted  people  are 
there  who  have  not  become  adjusted 
in  the  sighted  world?  It  has  been  easier 
to  realize  the  maladjustment  of  the 
blind  person  because  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  move  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  most  suited  for  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  the  in¬ 
herited  factors  determining  the  be¬ 
havior  of  human  beings  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  and  these  factors  are  apparently 
only  to  a  small  degree  under  our  con¬ 
trol.  Maybe  the  blindness  often  brings 
up  and  aggravates  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  one’s  adjustment  but  it  does  not 
create  these  factors. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  not 
meant  to  condemn  public  school  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  An  experience  of 
fifty  years  in  the  U.  S.  A.  shows  that 
this  form  of  education  works  well  due 
especially  to  the  fact  that  supervisors 
of  this  type  of  education  in  all  the 
places  I  visited  are  very  capable  peo¬ 
ple.  I  have  only  wished  to  say  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  regard  public  school 
education  as  a  goal  for  the  whole  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  as  some  people  seem 


to  think.  d  he  institutional  education  is 
perhaps  not  so  bad,  some  believe.  For 
centuries  English  boys  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  boarding  schools  which  are 
very  much  like  institutions,  however 
nobody  will  insist  that  British  states¬ 
men  have  been  poorly  adjusted  and  in¬ 
capable.  .  .  . 

But  as  much  as  I  doubt  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  public  school  education  for 
the  blind  I  am  as  much  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  partially  sighted 
should  take  place  in  public  schools.  A 
partially  sighted  pupil  .  .  .  can  partici¬ 
pate  much  better  both  in  classroom 
work  as  well  as  in  the  free  time  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  sighted  children  than  a  blind 
one.  .  .  .  He  does  not  need  a  specialized 
teacher  and  special  equipment  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  the  blind.  .  .  . 

d  here  are  many  different  systems  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  teaching  of  the  partially 
sighted  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Many  schools 
for  the  blind  have  special  classes  for 
them.  These  classes  are  usually  very 
well  supplied  with  equipment  for  that 
purpose.  The  teaching  is  as  effective  as 
in  the  best  public  schools,  but  the  con¬ 
tact  with  sighted  children  is  lacking. 
In  public  schools  the  co-operative  plan 
is  usually  followed.  The  partially 
sighted  have  their  home  classroom  as 
do  the  totally  blind,  but  go  mostly  to 
the  regular  classroom  to  study.  Only 
if  sight  is  needed  as  in  reading  and 
writing  do  they  work  in  their  home 
classroom.  Of  course  in  many  cases 
when  there  are  only  very  few  partially 
sighted  students  they  have  no  home 
classroom  and  no  special  teacher  but 
are  in  all  subjects  with  the  sighted.  .  .  . 
In  many  places  in  America  and  of 
course  in  smaller  countries  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  the  teaching  of  the 
partially  sighted  so  that  they  work  to¬ 
gether  with  their  own  grade  but  use 
special  equipment.  .  .  . 
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Co-operation  of  Institutions  and  Public 

Schools  in  Education  of  the  Blind 

I  have  already  told  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  children  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  in  regular 
public  schools.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
treme  schemes  there  are  several  differ¬ 
ent  adaptations  of  co-operation.  I  mean 
by  co-operation  that  a  blind  child  is 
partly  educated  in  a  residential  school, 
partly  in  a  sighted  school.  In  some  iorm 
this  is  accepted  by  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  most  usual  form  is 
that  some  of  the  brilliant  students  go 
to  public  schools  at  high  school  level 
in  some  or  all  subjects  but  stay  at  the 
institution  for  the  blind.  Some  schools 
send  students  to  public  schools  only 
during  the  last  school  year,  some  all 
through  high  school.  .  .  . 

A  reader  of  this  paper  may  have  al¬ 
ready  gathered  from  all  that  has  been 
said  what  the  writer  thinks  of  these 
different  possibilities  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  In  instructional  work  the 
special  schools  are  superior.  The  excel¬ 
lent  equipment  and  specialized  teachers 
make  teaching  more  effective  for  the 
blind.  Their  dramatic  clubs  and  equally 
matched  student  groups  develop  the 
student  in  a  way  which  is  difficult  to 
achieve  in  public  schools.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  regular  school  is  the 
normal  environment  for  a  blind  child 
is  only  partly  true.  As  to  social  contact 
with  sighted  children,  it  is  normal,  and 
superior,  but  as  to  instruction  it  is  often 
not  normal,  and  indeed  often  in¬ 
ferior.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion  I  will  again  stress  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  over-estimate  the 
ability  of  any  educational  system  in 
changing  the  character  and  attitude  of 
a  human  being.  There  are  many  blind 
people  educated  in  institutions,  who 
are  very  well  adjusted  in  the  sighted 
world  and  there  are  numerous  sighted 
people  who  are  being  educated  in 


sighted  schools,  but  are  very  badly  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  sighted  world.  .  .  . 

The  Education  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 

There  are  numerous  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  which 
give  courses  in  special  education,  and 
still  there  are  also  many  teachers  of 
the  blind  who  have  no  special  edu¬ 
cation,  and  there  are  many  teachers 
who  lack  even  general  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the  weak¬ 
est  place  in  educational  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  the  education 
of  the  teachers  of  the  blind.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  apparently  a  result  of  the  big 
independence  the  states  and  schools 
have  in  arranging  their  matters.  But 
it  is  surprising  to  the  writer  of  this  re¬ 
port,  in  whose  economically  much  less 
favored  country  general  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  plus  special  education  of  one 
year  has  been  strictly  required  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind,  for  fifty  years.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teachers'  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  equipment.  .  .  . 

In  special  education  the  salary  of  a 
teacher  should  be  higher  than  in  regu¬ 
lar  schools,  because  of  higher  educa-  - 
tional  requirements.  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  good  teacher  does  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  with  ten  students  than  an  in¬ 
ferior  one  does  with  three  or  four  stu¬ 
dents.  Not  only  the  salary  but  the 
whole  position  of  the  teacher  is  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  Everybody  can  become  a 
teacher  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
very  large  turnover  is  not  good.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  this  situation  there  are 
plenty  of  good  teachers  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  And  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  very  capable.  They 
are  not  only  good  administrators  but 
as  well  experienced  educators.  Most 
have  been  teachers  previously.  .  .  . 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  eesking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per- 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  ivill  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out- 
loog  for  the  Blind,  iy  West  16th  Street, 
Nexv  York  n,  N.  Y. 


A  single  man  (sighted)  with  eight  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  Shop  and  academic  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  wishes  promotion.  He  is 
now  working  Avith  the  blind.  He  has  B.S.  in 
Education  degree  and  can  furnish  the  best  of 
references  from  former  schools.  He  is  available 
now  or  for  September.  Write  to  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Box  A. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-A. 


A  blind  girl,  1949  graduate  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  Avith  a  major  in  Sociology, 
desires  a  position  as  a  home  teacher — prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  school  or  Center  for  Blind.  Please 
contact  Irene  Deak,  1810  Manhattan  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Youngstown  Society  for 
Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A  colored  blind  man  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 
caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
years  regular  teaching  experience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business;  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Johnson,  1105  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville.  Ga. 


Position  open  for  assistant  nurse  at  residential 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Must  understand  pro¬ 
gressive  method  of  child  care,  be  qualified  to 
give  medications  and  treatments,  and  to  assist 
in  supervising  attendants.  Write  to  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


A  nursera'  school  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children  is  to  be  established  in  New  Orleans. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  a  teacher  of  the 
preschool  blind  child,  qualified  either  through 
formal  training  or  practical  experience.  Write 
to  the  New  Outlook,  Box  3-A. 
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Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for  the  next 
biennium,  at  the  recent  convention  in  Louisville.  Prior  to  assuming  his  New  Mexico  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  Assistant  Principal  at  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Quimby  has 
served  in  various  other  professional  capacities  in  the  field  of  education,  in  several  states, 
including  administration  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Exceptional  Children,  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  Mexico  Education  Association,  and  he  is  a  delegate  to  the  1952  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth  at  Bussum,  Holland. 
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“Ivy  Green,”  plantation  childhood  home  of  Helen  Keller.  Birthplace  was  the  guest  house 
at  extreme  right.  These  houses  and  surrounding  acres  were  made  a  Helen  Keller  shrine 
on  June  27,  1952,  by  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  where  the  homestead  is  located. 
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The  Migel  Medal  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  awarded  annually  for  “Outstanding  Service  to 
the  Blind”  was  presented  on  October  16  by  Helen  Keller  to  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  and  Miss  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  for  many  years  associated  with 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  York  City,  at  a  reception  at  the  Foundation’s  headquarters.  Photo  shows,  left  to 
right — Miss  Rogers;  Miss  Keller;  Miss  Thomson,  companion  to  Miss  Keller;  Mr.  Watson. 
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